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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ocTOBER 1818 To sanuarRy 1820, 


Hayti—Aix la Chapelle—Lord Castlereagh—Mr. Clarkson 
—Christophe, and his Professors—Mr. Babington—The 
new parliament—Slave Trade, and slavery—Eulogium on 
Sir S. Romilly—Penal Law Reform—Diary—Sismondi— 
Religious anniversaries—Roman Catholic Question—Lot- 
tery—Busy life—Correspondence with his children—Lady 
Holland — Prince Leopold — General Boyd—Bishop of 
Gloucester—Slave Trade Address—Summer tour—Barham 
Court—Barley Wood—Blaize Castle—Wells—Malvern— 
Elmdon—Wood Hall—Disturbed state of the country — 
Manchester magistrates—Opening of sessions—Restrictive 
Bills—Diary—Opposes education not grounded on religion. 


_ His summer rambles and the expedition to the Lakes 

had not withdrawn the thoughts of Mr. Wilberforce 

from his Haytian and West Indian clients. Before 

he left the neighbourhood of London he was prepar- 

ing to make an effort in their fayour at the approach- 

ing Congress at Aix la Chapelle; and urged Mr, 
VOL. VY. B 
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Stephen! “to prepare something for Lord Castle- 
reagh’s perusal while yet in this country, to which we 
may refer, and which may predispose him to the cause 
of Hayti. I cannot help hoping that the state of 
parliament is such, that he would not like to shock 
public opinion by not sympathizing with a Sovereign 
who is endeavouring to civilize and Christianize his 
people. It would be important to show that Chris- 
tophe is not himself a rebel, and that the blacks were 
not Jacobinical revolutionists, but that they were 
forced into independence by the folly and wickedness 
of others; and by the way, Alexander’s situation in 
relation to Poland, may dispose him to admit that a 
period of fifty years is sufficiently long to justify by 
prescription the not restoring the old order of things.” 

His chief hopes from the Congress rested upon Alex- 
ander’s conduct. “ Castlereagh will tell you,” he writes 
again,® “and tell you truly, that the Congress will 
have nothing to do with Abolitionism in any form. 
But my idea is that the Emperor of Russia may be 
likely to come forward and befriend a proposal to 
make the Slave Trade piracy after the Abolition of 
it by Spain and Portugal; and oh that we could do 
something for the poor West Indian slaves through 
the same medium, or at least for Hayti! 

“ You very much misconceive my sentiments if you 
suppose that I do not believe that bringing our 
government over to our Haytian views would be an 
excellent service. It was rather that I despaired of 
it, conceiving Castlereagh to be a fish of the cold- 

July 23. 2 To J. Stephen Esq. Aug. 19. 
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blooded kind. But you have hit on the bait for him, 
if he be to be caught at all, by the exhibition of 
political consideration affecting our own interests, 
rather than any prospects of general philanthropy— 
not that he would not recognise these. Now I fear he 
would dislike our having any agent at Aix la Cha- 
pelle. I should be rejoiced indeed if he would suffer 
some one to go as his travelling depositary of tropical 
intelligence ; but I have no notion he would, and it 
could not be done without his consent. It would not 
be at all proper for you to go, which Macaulay sug- 
gested. I fear I could not do it without impropriety. 
But Clarkson seems formed by Providence for the 
purpose.” “ He is the only man that could go and 
carry our representations who may be suffered to go 
of his own impulse, and not deputed by us: an affair 
of great importance in ‘elation to the effect to be 
produced upon Castlereagh. Then he will be more 
acceptable than most to the Emperor Alexander, and 
we may depend on his being in earnest.”? “ He would 
be regarded as half Quaker, and may do eccentric 
things with less offence than you or I could. I can 
truly say I have no suspicion of Castlereagh. It 
would be most unjust to harbour any such notion 
after all his pains and efforts. But in his public cha- 
racter he might be unable without a violation of 
diplomatic propriety to do a thing which might be 
very usefully done by a nemo who should apply his 
lever to the great Alexander.” 


3 To Zachary Macaulay Esq. July 29. 
4 To James Stephen Esq. Aug. 19. 
fa 2 
ons, 
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But the Emperor could not be moved by the 
lever of the “nemo.” The Congress would do 
nothing for the Abolitionists ; and Mr. Clarkson only 
gained “ from Alexander an audience of an hour anda 
half,’ with an assurance “ that he entirely enters into 
our views.”* The refusal to acknowledge Christo- 
phe’s independence produced consequences most in- 
jurious to Hayti. There was no measure which was 
urged more constantly by Mr. Wilberforce in all his 
intercourse with Christophe, than that he should 
reduce his army. “I fear lest his own troops should 
leave him; and I long to wean him from his hanker- 
ing after the conquest of the Haytian republic.’® 
But until his independence was acknowledged, he 
must maintain his troops to guard against a French 
invasion; and though this necessity led, as Mr. 
Wilberforce too truly prophesied, to his ultimate de- . 
struction, “ he defended his measures in so masterly 
a manner, that no crowned head in Europe could 
send forth a letter more creditable either to the un- 
derstanding or principles of its author.’? 

His own share meanwhile in these counsels was 
often full of perplexity. His correspondence with 
Christophe and his ministers was sufficiently labo- 
rious; and the general superintendence of the emi- 
grants to Hayti, was sure to cause him disappointment 
and annoyance. Parties must be chosen from all 
ranks of life—professors for the royal college, physi- 


5 Letter from Mr. Clarkson to W. Wilberforce Esq, Oct. 11, 1818. 
6 To James Stephen Esq. Sept. 17. 
7 To Z. Macaulay Esq. July 18. 
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cians and divines, governesses for the royal daughters, 
tutors for his sons, down to ordinary teachers of a 
common school, and “two ploughmen and their 
ploughs and families.” They went into a land where 
the whole tone of society was utterly demoralized, and 
vice in no degree disgraceful ; and though he inquired 
most cautiously, scrutinized most closely, and chose 
at last the best who offered, numbers of these could 
not stand the trial. The professors quarrelled with 
each other; some by open vices disgraced the cause 
they were designed to further; some were carried off 
by dissoluteness and disease; whilst the few who 
laboured faithfully found their hands weakened in 
their single striving against the multitude of evil- 
doers, and added often, by their desponding letters, 
to the common burthen of this most oppressive 
correspondence. Still he went on with his labours 
cheerfully and never fainted in them, so long as the 
opportunity of service lasted. 

Those who saw him only when he could properly 
allow the overflowing kindness of his heart to take 
its natural course, can form no idea of his firmness, 
when his great objects required a certain measure 
of severity. ‘ Depend upon it,” he says to Mr. 
Stephen,® “ 
uncontrollable absurdity, that it would be highly in- 


is a man of such inexhaustible and 





expedient to connect our cause with him more than 
is unavoidable. I fear you will think it somewhat 
hard, yet considering the great interests at stake, I 
cannot suffer his necessities to have any weight; but 


8 July 20. 
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if he is in need I will gladly allow him a little sum 
annually, and we might send it to him anonymously 
every year.” Of another he says, “ We must declare 
that his use of our name is utterly unwarrantable—he 
is like some vermin which will infest the most un- 
willing subject. It is the nature of things that the 
fairest trees and the finest fruits should be the prey of 
reptiles and grubs.” ? 

When his family party had broken up at Rydale, he 
had been compelled to travel in a different direction 
from the rest ; and on the 24th of October he wrote to 
Mrs, Wilberforce from Cambridge—“< I thank God 
I am arrived at this place in safety, making up near 
350 miles which I have travelled, full 100 of them at 
night, without a single accident. How grateful ought 
I to be for this protecting providence of a gracious 
God! And I just now recollect in a most natural 
connexion, that to-morrow, the 25th of October, is the 
anniversary of the day on which I experienced that 
notable escape from being drowned in the Avon," 
when we lodged at Bath Easton. Praise the Lord, 
O my soul. I forget the year; do tell it me if you 
remember, by a mother’s calendar. I have received 
your welcome letter, telling me of your being to leave 
Rydale yesterday, and go to Yoxall Lodge. The 
time stole upon me, and I find that I must now direct 
to you at the haunt of so many of my happy days in 
my bachelor’s state. ; 

“Sunday. Lest I should not be able to write in the 
evening, I take up my pen now, (three-quarters past 

° To Z, Macaulay Esq. Sept. 7. 10 Vol, iii. p. 182. 
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two,) though I shall to-day write but little, having 
had very little time to myself this morning before 
church. My heart would be very sad, but for the 
blessed prospects that are opened to the eye of faith— 
even the faith of an unworthy sinner. I hope it will 
be the effect of these earthly sufferings to wean me 
from this world, and fix my affections and desires 
more on that better state, where sorrow and sighing 
will have fled away. However I will not open any 
chapter of grievances this day, and I am ready to 
burn what I have written, on account of its being in 
any other strain than that of thankfulness. Oh what 
cause for gratitude have I: no man surely so great, 
at least very few! My spirits are not in themselves so 
cheerful as they used to be, but it is one of my many 
mercies that they are so good as they are. I suppose 
the mental sky of every one has its ‘ dim passing 
cloud that just tempers the ray.? Stephen comes here 
to-day. Dear fellow; his kindness, like that of the 
Dean, is as lively as if it were ever so short an effort, 
and as persevering as if it were ever so parsimoniously 
exerted. No man could ever have more cause for 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good for the many 
kind friends He has vouchsafed me. Farewell. Com- 
mending you to the best blessings of God, 


I am ever yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


« P. S. Tam vexed at having forgotten to make a 
little present" to our landlady. Do think of some- 
thing and send it in my name.” 

ul “The day he left Rydale,” says a friend who was one of his party, 
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A week later he rejoined his family at Yoxall 
Lodge, and soon set off homewards. His next halt 
was Rothley Temple, whence he writes word to Mr. 
Hey, “1 am very soon returning to the House of 
Commons, but in low spirits from having lost the 
support of several like-minded coadjutors, and more 
especially of the dear friend under whose roof I am 
now writing. The Almighty, however, can carry on 
his purposes by His own instruments; and when I see 
in every part of this country new proofs presenting 
themselves of the diffusion of true religion, and of its 
blessed effects in promoting a spirit of active benefi- 
cence and warm sympathy for the instruction of igno- 
rance, and above all the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge, my spirits rise again, and I am ready to hope 
that new and unknown public men will come forward 
to occupy the place of those whom we have lost. 
May our successors be tenfold more assiduous and 
more successful than we have been.” 

On the 24th of December he was again at Ken- 
sington, surrounded by his scattered family ; and the 
new year opens with some striking resolutions of de- 
voted service, in his usual tone of deep humility. “It 
is with a heavy heart that I look forward to the 
meeting ; so many friends absent, and so many ob- 
jects of pursuit, and I so unequal to them; yet had I 
duly used my powers I could do much. O Lord, do 
Thou quickenand guide me. I have resolved to dine 
out scarcely at all during this season. Health is a 


** his love to every one, and his desire to do them good, was shown in his 
allotting some little present to each, as ‘little tokens of my affection to 
speak for me whilst I am away.’ His affection for his children and his 
parting blessing after family prayers were peculiarly touching.” 


‘ 
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fair plea, and justly so at my period of constitution 
and life, and I shall get more time at command ering 
memory is certainly become very bad, but by expe- 
dients, (Feinagle’s, &c.) I doubt not, I could ina great 
degree supply the deficiency. I must make sure of 
what is really important. But above all, may I grow in 
love, and serve and glorify more my God and Saviour.” 

“Jan. 15th. What is it to have our views spirit- 
ual when we are in our closets, unless we also retain 
and carry about with us the sense of invisible things, 
and the desire to please our unseen, but present Sa- 
viour, looking up to Him for grace and strength! O 
Lord, enable me thus to live, and may I practise self- 
examination more constantly, that I may watch myself 
in this important particular.” ” 

The state of the Slave Trade question claimed his 
first attention ; and he was on the llth of J anuary 
“with Lord Castlereagh for an hour, when he told 
me all that had passed between him and the other 
powers.”’> It was not a gratifying audience. Lord 
Castlereagh indeed had done his utmost, but he had 
met with the most determined opposition. The allied 
sovereigns agreed upon a letter to the King of Por- 
tugal, urging him to fix a definite and speedy time for 
the Abolition of the Trade ; but they declined to make 
it piracy, or concede a mutual right of search; and 
soon after, “ both the French and Americans refused 
to come into the plan of conveying the right of trying 
slave ships to commissioners from each nation, want- 


Diary. 13 Diary, Jan. 11. 
4 Report of African Institution. 
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ing to draw from us some concession of our maritime 
rights.” 


What steps to take in this great cause was now 


a most perplexing question. An indignant sense 
of the wrongs and miseries which were wearing out 
the West Indian negroes burned within him, and 
he “longed to proclaim the grievances of ” his “ poor 
black clients ; and was “ strongly disposed to bring 
their case forward ;”’!© yet to do so at this moment 
would be to give up all chance of the general suppres- 
sion of the Trade, and that without any reasonable 
hope of a prosperous campaign at home. He well 
knew that he must rouse the moral feeling of this 
country before he could enforce the demands he 
longed to make in behalf of the slave population. 
The time for this was not come. He sounded the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and they, who would be something 
in advance of others, were still for leaving to their 
masters all improvements in the condition of the 
slaves. He tried the opposition, whom he had unwill- 
ingly been forced to think his readiest supporters,” 
and even they hung back.” The colonial assemblies 


18 Diary, Jan, 15, 1819. 

16 Letter to Z. Macaulay Esq. Dec. 15, 1818. 

7 “T think with you,” he told Mr. Bankes, Sept. 23, ‘‘ that —— has 
acted and is acting very unwarrantably in his opposition; but that is no 
business of mine. He supports my African cause in all its extent, and 
T would not make him my enemy; the less so because government will 
not treat us fairly in West Indian questions. Had they done so, Ishould 
have taken a more forward part against opposition. For another im- 
portant interest may fairly make you keep back, though it ought not to 
regulate the side you take upon a question.” 

‘8 Even in May, 1820, the Edinburgh Review declared, No. LXVL, 
‘“‘ Without slaves those islands could not be maintained.” 
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had passed or were passing registration bills, and the 
government at home were doing what they could to 
render them effectual. It was a most unpropitious 
moment for exertion,!? and he could only prepare the 
minds of men for future measures, while he watched 
every opportunity of present service—as when he 
“went with Lord Gambier to the Admiralty: we 
could not see Lord Melville, but I wrote him a letter 
stating the extreme need of ships of war on the Afri- 
can coast, and how much the Slave Trade was in- 
creased.” ® But though less than usual could be done 
in his own cause he found no time for idleness. The 
political calm with which the session opened, afforded 
an opportunity for bringing forward many different 
measures connected closely with humanity and morals, 
in all of which he took an active part. 

His daily occupations differed so little from those of 
the preceding spring, that the copious transcripts of 
his Diary at that time will render needless any but a 
few of the most interesting extracts of the present 
season. Some of these throw a strong light upon his 
character. “I thank you for your truly friendly 
conduct,” is his answer to a friend who had trans- 
mitted to him the censures of another on his conduct, 
“and I beg you to join my dear and excellent brother- 
in-law in helping me to correct my own infirmities ; 


19 Justly did La Fayette write to him at this time, ‘“‘ Vous avez eu par 
votre courageuse persévérance des succes inespérés; le plus fort est 
fait: la victoire sera complétée, et nos neveux dans ce cas comme dans 
bien d’autres ne comprendrons pas qu’il y ait eu 4 combattre.”--To W. 
Wilberforce Esq. Aug. 7, 1819. 

20 Diary, Jan, 15. 
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as you have so often kindly borne with them. For 
this end the first step will always be to tell me of my 
faults, and I trust I can truly say I shall love you the 
better for so doing, and even if I do not think you 
right I shall be sure that your motive was friendly. 
You must also flap me and rouse and aid my decay- 
ing memory. Poor dear Babington! I miss him often 
in this way.” 

These were not idle words. In presenting on the 
9th of February a petition from the Quakers against 
the severe enactments of our penal code, he ex- 
pressed his deep regret for the loss of that great 
man who had made this subject his especial study. 
This warm and feeling language drew on him a 
remonstrance for having termed Sir Samuel Romilly 
“a greatand good man.” “ Had a truly honest 
and Christian-like letter from Mr. Poynder,” is the 
humble entry of his Diary, “to which I replied I 
trust in the same strain, on my eulogium on Sir 
Samuel Romilly. Perhaps I went. too far, though 
the newspaper made me say more than I did. But, 
alas, I well know how often I am led away into 
saying what I never meant! How can I but add 
the above,” he continues, “ when I am fresh from 
the House of Commons on Bennett’s motion,*! in 
the debate on which most unaccountably, except 
from my not having at all meditated before-hand 
what I should say, I am told, and I fear justly not- 
withstanding some opposite assurances, that I was 
extremely harsh against Castlereagh. How strange 


2\ For an inquiry into the condition of the country. 
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this! I reaily have a personal regard for him, have 
always wished, and do now wish him well, and did 
not in the least mean to be severe, especially against 
him. He had no interest in preventing the inquiry. 
However, may God forgive me, and enable me to act 
in a way more agreeable to my Christian character of 
peace, and love, and meekness. I am truly and 
deeply hurt by the consciousness, though quite re- 
lieved by a few friendly words which passed. between 
Castlereagh and me in going out of the House.” 

Yet he adds two days later—“ Feb. 22nd. House. 
Tierney’s amendment on Castlereagh’s motion, that 
the £10,000” [assigned to the Duke of York as custos 
of the King’s person] “ should come from the privy 
purse, not the civil list. The best debate I have wit- 
nessed for along time. Castlereagh, Tierney, Peel, 
Bankes, Solicitor-General, Scarlett, all did well. I 
had really the plan of a good and very telling speech 
from its taking up some of Peel’s points, but, partly 
from my distress about Castlereagh, I came away 
without speaking, and government carried it by 95. 

_I voted with the opposition.” * 

Many welcomed eagerly his connexion with this 
cause. Amongst others Mr. Simeon tells him in a 
friendly letter, “I rejoice that the revision of our 
laws is, as far as the bringing of it before parliament 
goes, committed to you. You have not the legal 
knowledge of Sir Samuel, but you have (pace tua) 
more practical wisdom and moderation: nor will 
your success in advocating the cause give undue ad- 
vantage to licentious Jacobins.” 

2 Diary. 23 Feb, 11. 
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He had too much practical discernment to be en- 
ticed into a service for which his overburthened 
powers would no doubt have proved unequal, and his 
speech of February 9th had been a part of his old 
“wisdom, in setting others upon a good scent in- 
stead of following it himself.’ He replies to Mr. 
Simeon— 

‘“* London, Feb. 12, 1819. 

“* My dear Friend, 

I must not only have weak eyes, but no eyes, 
not to return three lines to so affectionate a salutation. 
But you, I find, like many others, have seen what 
I said the other day misstated, for I expressly guard- 
ed against the supposition of conceiving myself equal 
to such a service, as that of revising our laws so far 
as respects capital punishments. I can write but 
little. I can scarcely read at all. That infirmity 
alone would be an absolute preventative. The fact is 
that I called on the House in general, not without an 
anticipation that my call would be answered by Sir 
James Mackintosh. He possesses many of the desir- 
able qualities, though combined with some which I 
wish did not exist. But, I must check myself, thank- 
ing you for your hint about Mr. Atkinson and the 
Rasp House. Farewell. 

Yours ever affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Though he would not undertake the conduct of this 
cause, his Diary will show that he gave to it what 
time he could. ‘“ March 2nd. House. Mackintosh 
on Capital Punishments. He spoke admirably. I 
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very middling. 4th. With Lord Lansdown to Rush, 
to talk over Abolition being made piracy by England 
first .. United States to follow our example . . or to 
propose our doing it conjointly. He, as I anticipated, 
clearly preferred the former. Canistered,** and to 
House. Canning’s excellent speech on returning 
thanks to Marquis Wellesley and the army. Glorious 
country— when a reserve in Hislop’s case on the 
ground of his not having yet proved the justice of his 
executing the Killadar. 12th. To Committee on 
Capital Punishments, and House: Brougham having 
told me he would present New South Wales petition. 
13th. General Hall, late Governor of Mauritius, with 
us to breakfast. He opened a world of villany in 
Slave Trade, peculation, &c. 15th. To the House. 
Heard confess that he had wrongly denied 
through defect of memory, &c..; that his memory 





refreshed, &c. I may recollect my own decaying 
memory, and pray to be kept out of such circum- 





stances. Heard preach. Very clever, but wanting 
tenderness and flow. Too jerking and popping. In 
the evening Gerard Noel preached on ‘ Then they 
that feared the Lord,’ &c.—a subject congenial with 
his own nature and dispositions. It was quite bal- 
samic. 19th. Bill on Game System—second reading 
carried, 110 to 83. I spoke pretty well, wholly with- 
out preparation. I get scarcely any time for study. 
I divide my time between such a variety of objects 
that I never prepare for debates. This must be 


24 Another entry may serve as a comment upon this expression. “ Hat 
cold meat from canister; as good a dinner as can be desired.” 
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amended. 24th. African Institution. Stephen spoke 
beautifully on Sir 8. Romilly. Canistered. House, 
The case of the London Fire Act clergy—spoke.” * 
“ T cannot hear,” he said, “ without disgust honourable 
gentlemen declare their attachment to the Church. 
and then propose to pay the clergy with a miserable 
pittance which they would not deem a fit provision for 
men of education in any other line of life whatever.” 

*« April 2nd. Saw various characters in the morn- 
ing. Then to Committee on Criminal Law. Then to 
Grattan’s about three—Plunket, Newport, Tierney, 
Abercrombie, Brougham, Mackintosh, &c. We 
agreed about Roman Catholic Motion—then to a 
meeting of the Berbice Commissioners. 6th. Dined 
at Duke of Gloucester’s. I felt awkward about cards, 
though I declared I did not make a point of con- 
science of not playing. 7th. Bennett’s motion for 
stopping the sailing of a vessel with female convicts 
to New South Wales. Never was there a clearer case. 
I seconded in order to soften, and to induce them to 
stop the ship, by stating that its being thought that 
some remedy might be devised for the evils of the 
middle passage, and of New South Wales, was a rea- 
son sufficient. Greatly beat, alas! 16th. Mr. Pic- 
tor, an American gentleman, introduced by Southey 
—a good federalist—near four years in Europe tra- 
velling—at Gottingen some time—the professors 
there quite sceptical. Schlegel become a Roman 
Catholic. In Spain the commonalty can generally 
read; he asked them a thousand times to try, and 


2 Diary. 
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found they could. Inquisition had begun to fulmi- 
nate against the damnable errors of Luther. No safe 
travelling except under protection of contrabandists 
—he travelled safely guarded by fourteen of them— 
the Seville merchants give their bills of exchange to 
them—they smuggle dollars out of the kingdom. The 
Spaniards a fine people; with respectful and kind 
words you may get any thing done by them. This 
shows why they disliked their deliverers and payers, 
the English, more than their squeezers, the French ; 
the former overbearing, the latter courtly. 19th. 
Sismondi called for an hour or two in the evening, 
and showed himself a man of first-rate talents. 

“ May 2nd. Sunday morning, Gerard Noel—even- 
ing, Mr. Matthias from Dublin, a most striking 
preacher. Lady O. and M., and an infant school- 
master dined—the Barrys with us. Alas! I quite 
shrink from the week that is before me. Well, God 
has graciously supported me hitherto, and still let me 
trust in Him. I know not what to make of this 
hurrying residence ; my continuance here claims my 
most serious consideration.” 

It was from the prominent part always allotted him 
on these occasions that he so greatly shrunk. No man 
ever attended them with a simpler or more fervent 
spirit, or entered therefore with more feeling into all 
their true excellence. ‘There really is in such a 
scene,” he writes to a friend, ‘a moral sublimity, 
which, if duly estimated, would be worthy of the 
tongues of angels; and indeed, I doubt not, they who 

2%6 To the Rey. J. W. Cunningham, May 17, 1832. 
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are declared by our blessed Lord to sympathize with 
the poorest, repenting, earthly sinner, do participate 
in the joy and thankfulness which are called forth in 
our Christian assemblies, in hearing of the general 
diffusion of the word of God, and of the labours, and 
sufferings, and blessed be God the triumphs also, of 
those zealous missionaries who are devoting their 
lives in distant lands to the service of their Divine 
Master.” 

Never perhaps was his eloquence more winning than 
when on these subjects it flowed fresh from his full 
heart—and many a stranger to the ordinary excite- 
ments of the town returned at the week’s end into 
the country nerved by it afresh for his path of solitary 
labour. “TI shall never forget,” says one who thus 
heard him, “ the effect of a short speech of his upon 
my own mind. He was alluding to some natural dif- 
ficulties which had impeded the success of missions, 
which ought not to discourage us; for nature seemed 
often, as well as man, to fight against St. Paul. He 
was not merely ‘scourged with rods,’ but <‘ thrice 
he suffered shipwreck.’ The tone, the manner, the 
voice in which he brought out this simple thought 
was so overpowering, that I went home with it ring- 
ing in my ears for days. It was the hope of being 
thus useful which reconciled him to what he would 
have shrunk from otherwise as a needless display. 
In the country he made it an invariable rule, to take 
no part at such meetings unless he was peculiarly 
connected with the. place. Thus in the preceding 
autumn he went with Mr. Wordsworth to a Bible 
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meeting held at Kendal, “ because it falls within my 
rule, being now my market town.” But in London 
he would not churlishly refuse this service. “I really 
know no way in which you do so much good in so 
little time, as when by a few words of congratulation 
on an anniversary, you give action and efficiency to 
those who bear the labour and heat of the year.” 7 
This ready sympathy with the feelings of others was 
a beautiful feature of his mind. “To give pain,” he 
says, “ to a man who lives quietly, and whose spirits 
are not naturally high, is a very different thing from 
inflicting the same stroke on any one circumstanced 
in all respects as I am, when it is only like a shove 
received in a crowd ; you forget it in a moment as it 
is succeeded by another.” 

The bustling week to which he was looking forward 
began upon the 3rd of May, with “ Breakfasted Dr. 
Hamilton (Irish) Owen, Mons. Kieffer from Paris, 
Mons. De Solles, (stating the friendly disposition of 
the present French government to our Bible Society,) 
and to Methodist Mission Society, where a full meet- 
ing—afterwards Church Missionary House—eat cold 
meat—and House—Catholic Question. Grattan long, 
and very inaudible. The debate went off quite un- 
intentionally ; Peel and Plunket. waiting for each 
other—so that only Grattan, Croker, (very cleverly,) 
Leslie Forster, Lord Normanby, Brownlow, and 
Becher, and I lost my opportunity with many others. 

“ 4th. Church Missionary anniversary. Dear 


27 Letter to J. Stephen Esq. May 12. 
28 To Mrs, Wilberforce, Aug. 23. 
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Lord Gambier in the chair, and closed with a hymn 
after opening with a prayer. I spoke warmly, and so 
pretty well. Mr. Matthias from Dublin very good. 
Delightful meeting. Lodgings and writing, when I 
recollected Lottery Resolutions. Hurried down to 
the House, and found Van. concluding his defence of 
Lotteries against Lyttleton, who I heard had spoken 
long and ably. I drawing up Canning, the debate 
became lively and warm. Castlereagh, Huskisson, 
and Tierney, Plunket and others—beat by 183 against 
88 ; but the real opinion of the House and country 
clear, and rendered more so by Tierney having spoken 
out plainly and honourably; yet I grieve for poor 
Vansittart, who not having had nerves enough to re- 
solve against it, perhaps not feeling his strength suf- 
ficient, heard himself defended on grounds which must 
have been most offensive to him. Poor Canning too 
—how grievous it is to hear him so unjust to his own 
real kindness of heart, as to attempt to turn into ridicule 
the story of distress told by Buxton with great effect ! 

“ 5th. Several breakfasters. Bible Society anni- 
versary. Charles Shore spoke with fascinating ten- 
derness. I was called on suddenly, but D. G. did 
pretty well. Then cold meat—and Downing Street. 
Then House on Irish Window Tax, and supposed I 
should vote with Shaw and Parnell, but though sup- 
ported by all Plunket’s forces, really government’s 
cause so good that I was bound to support them. 

“ 11th. Naval and Military Bible meeting. House. 
Lord Camden’s generous gift to the public, and 
Tierney acknowledged it very handsomely. It is a 
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sad proof of the low moral tone of the world, that 
people in general say, ‘ More fool he.’ Then Bill for 
protecting the New Zealanders and Otaheitans. 

* 15th. British and Foreign School Society. 
Duke of Kent in the chair. Oh how glad I am that 
the tenth meeting is this day over! The consump- 
tion of time is really too great.” “ Would it had 
been my favoured lot,” writes Hannah More,” “ to 
hear one of twelve speeches in ten days.” The won 
der is how with his feeble health he stood such con- 
stant fatigue. A house crowded with “ inmates”. . 
their number swelled every morning by a tide of 
“ breakfasters” .. then a throng of “ callers”—a 
crowded meeting at which he made often a long, 
always an animated speech—then a budget of letters 
to be read and answered—his only rest or food a 
“ canistered” dinner; and then the House, where he 
sat long, and sometimes spoke again, not getting 
home till “ all were gone to bed.” It is not a little 
striking, to turn to some of his letters to his children, 
written in the midst of such a life as this; often at 
hurried intervals when waiting for an audience at an 
office, or some such scrap of time ; (“ for I always take 
the raw material with me to such places, and work it 
up into the manufactured article as opportunity per- 
mits ;”) but showing even in their fair and legible 
characters how much he consulted the feelings of those 
to whom he wrote. A sample or two of this correspond- 
ence, maintained once a week at least with each of 
his absent children, will best show his tone of mind. — 


® June 26, 
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“ My dear 


I stop at a friend’s house in London solely 





30 
9 


to write to you a few lines; sincerely concerned at my 
having been so engrossed by a host of callers, as not 
to secure a single quarter of an hour secure from inter- 
ruption to converse by pen and ink with my very 
dear absent child. Yet as when you were’a little boy 
I used to delight in taking a passing kiss of you, so now 
it is quite gratifying to exchange a salutation with you 
on paper, though but for a minute or two. The sight 
of my hand-writing will call forth in my dear affection- 
all those images of parental and family ten- 





ate 
derness, with which the Almighty permits us to be re- 
freshed, when children and parents are far separated 
from each other. You have a heavenly Father too, 
my dearest boy, who loves you dearly, and who has 
promised He will never leave you nor forsake you, if 
you will but devote yourself to His service in His 
appointed way. O my dearest boy, pray in earnest ; 
guard against formality in prayer. Endeavour to 
place yourself as it were in the presence of God when 
you call upon Him. Again and again, may God bless 
and preserve you, and grant you His Holy Spirit, and 
a disposition to deny yourself. But I must break 
off : somebody has been talking to me almost all the 
time I have been writing, so if there are mistakes 
excuse them; and believe me ever, 
Yours most affectionately, 
W. WILBERFORCE.” 
% Aged 13, 
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TO THE SAME. 





“« My dearest , 


The last letter from home communicated to 
you the death of one young friend, my present letter 
will convey the account of an event still less to be ex- 
pected ; that of the death of poor B. Poor young man, 
he sadly disappointed all his real friends, not only by 
failing in his studies, but also I fear by a licentious 
course of conduct. Suddenly he was thrown on a 
bed of sickness. Mercifully God gave him some days 
for repentance, and we are not without hope he may 
have found mercy, for he was very penitent. But, 
alas! dependence on a death-bed repentance, is a sad 
dependence indeed! O my dear boy, may you re- 
member your Creator in the days of your youth ; then 
whether you live or die, all will be well. Farewell, 
, 1 am sadly hurried, but I would 





my very dear 
not omit writing to you to-day. 


I am ever your affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


TO THE SAME. 





«« My very dear : 

I cannot tell you how much I am gratified by 
your affectionate letter received this morning. [am 
very glad that you like your new situation—one of the 
grand secrets to be remembered in order to enable 
us to pass through life with comfort, is not to expect 
too much from any new place or plan—on the whole 
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the report I have of you is gratifying. But there is 
one quarter of my prospect which I hope my beloved 
child will endeavour to brighten. I fear you do not 
apply to your business with energy. This remember 
was your fault before, and you alleged that it arose 
in a great degree from your wanting spirits, through . 
having no play-fellows for your hours of recreation, 
no schoolmaster for your seasons of business. A horse 
never goes so cheerfully alone as when animated by 
the presence of a companion, and a boy profits from 





the same quickening principle; but my dearest 
has not now this damper to plead. Another great 
benefit to be derived from being with other boys is, 
that of learning to give up our own will and way with 
good humour.  §_* pe is Farewell, my be- 
loved 





, | believe you will be the comfort of your 
old father’s declining years. 


Ever your most affectionate, 


W. WILBERFORCE.’’ 


TO THE SAME. 


“« My dearest 





I have not either time or eyesight to- day suf- 
ficient to send you what from its size, may deserve 
the name of a letter ; but a letterling it may be called, 
and you know the old passage, Inest sua gratia parvis— 
a maxim which from my not being myself of extrava- 
gantly large dimensions, I may be supposed to consider 
a very reasonable proposition. I am glad to find (and 
it is quite a drop of balm in my heart when I hear of 
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my dear boy’s going on well) that you are setting to 
work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson used to term it ; but I 
like neither the word nor the idea. I-hope my dear 
boy will act from a higher principle than one which I 
have seen in a poor animal in a team, when the taste of 
the waggoner’s whip has made him resolutely set all 
his muscular force in action, and pull up a steep as if 
will be 
prompted by anobler set of motives; by a desire of 


determined to master it. But my dearest 





pleasing God and showing his gratitude to his Saviour, 
and not grieving the Holy Spirit ; of giving pleasure to 
a father and mother who are watching over his pro- 
gress with tender solicitude. I have been looking over 
some old papers till my heart is not a little affected. 
How year passes away after year, and first one person is 
snatched away and thenanother! Little did Il expect I 
should outlive so many much more robust, and many 
of them younger than myself. But to persons of your 
age as well as mine, the lesson is read, ‘ Be thou also 
ready.’ And then, my dearest boy, we shall never 
part, if we have made our calling and election sure ; 
we shall never again be in the storm, but remain for 
ever in the enjoyment of the pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore. I remembered that 
you would receive this on a Sunday, and therefore 
permitted myself to fall into a serious strain. Indeed 
I am always tempted to sing in this key when I am 
addressing one of my absent children, because loving 
them so dearly I am naturally drawn into the dis- 
cussion of those topics in which their best interests 
are concerned. Above all things, my dear » at- 
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tend to your private devotions. Beware of wandering 
thoughts. If you do but pray in earnest, I am 
sure all will be well. May God bless and preserve 





you. Poor has suffered grievously from the 
bite of a gnat; her arm from the shoulder to the 
finger has been greatly inflamed, but D. G. she is now 
getting better. I remember Dr. Clarke says, the 
Russian soldiers often die from the bites of the gnats 
in the country bordering on the Crimea ; and yet it 


used to be said, that ‘ You flay a Muscovite to make 





him feel.’ God bless you, my dearest ‘ 
Iver your affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


But to return to the Diary. “17th. A very large 
and miscellaneous party of breakfasters. Afterwards 
called on at Holland House. Shown up to Lady 
Holland under the name of its being Lord Holland.” 
She pressed me to come to breakfast. I see plainly 
that 
their kind reception at Holland House. But it may 











and pay the price of civility to her for 
be out of good will to Lord Holland who is truly fasci- 
nating, having something of his uncle’s good humour. 
18th. Early with Lord Liverpool about Boyd’s busi- 
ness. . £6000 the sum fixed on. House, on Tierney’s 
motion ** till all over. By far the largest number that 
ever was known; 354 (amongst whom I myself) against 
178, about 24 paired off, 4 Tellers, and Speaker. 
24th. House on Secret Committee. Report about the 
currency. ‘Tierney very bitter. Peel very good—all 


31 For a committee on the state of the nation. 
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but at the last, excellent. Adjourned 25th. House. 
resumed debate, and at last opposition persuaded to be 
quiet. 26th. Canistered, as I went to the House. Sir 
C. Monck about Parga. A horridstory. Castlereagh 
gives the papers, but no hopes of preserving from the 
Turks a place which they will give Ali Pacha, that 
bloody tyrant. 27th. Large party. Breakfasters— 
strange assortment. Lady Holland sends me O’Mea- 
ra’s book. 

“ June Ist. I was doubting to-day, whether or not 
to give up a whole day to praying for , but we are 





so plainly told mercy is preferred to sacrifice that I be- 
lieve I am pleasing God most by only spending a part 
in prayer and the greater part in business. Blessed 
be God mine are labours of love. 10th. House. 
Foreign Enlistment Bill. Sir James Mackintosh made 
a splendid and beautiful, but not convincing speech, 
for he almost skipped over the treaty with Spain, 
which is to me the decisive part. 11th. Committee 
on Criminal Law. Resolved to put off bringing 
forward a bill this year, as too late; the new law- 
officers opposing ; treading in the Chancellor’s steps. 
24th. Gloucester House—a committee of the African 
Institution. ‘They assented to my motion, that now 
too late to go on with the Piracy Bill this year. 
House. Red River business. Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Ellice, Scarlett, William Smith, Bennett, and 
Goulburn, all did well in their several manners— 
Smith very acute ; Montgomery singularly attic, sim- 
ple, and clear. Ellice manly and strong.” “I under- 
stand,” writes Lord Selkirk, shortly afterwards, “ that 
C2 
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you had an intention of expressing your sentiments ; 
but that the turn which the debate took did not afford 
a good opportunity. I regretted this much at the 
time, being persuaded that even two or three sen- 
tences from you would have been of material service 
to our cause.” *? 

“ 28th. Breakfast—a numerous one, and several call- 
ers besides. Kept till full late, but just in time to meet 
Stephen, and Lord Teignmouth, and Macaulay, for 
interviews with Lord Liverpool and Bathurst about the 
new Slave Trade Bill—then House. General Boyd’s 
business. Marryatt’s ill-natured and well-arranged 
speech. I found Castlereagh quite ignorant, and dis- 
posed to take against me. Sir James Mackintosh 
did us much good, and Vansittart. July Ist. House. 
Burdett on Reform of Parliament. I had meant to 
speak if good opportunity, but was over-fatigued.” 

He closed the labours of the session by moving on 
the 7th an address to the Regent on the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, by which he hoped to quicken the 
exertions of our government, and produce some effect 
on France. 

“« Various considerations prevent our taking a very 
distant flight,” he tells Dr. Chalmers, at the begin- 
ning of the holidays, ‘‘ we therefore shall hover round 
the metropolis, our greatest distance being 100 miles, 
to visit Mrs. Hannah More, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and two or three other friends. But, my dear Sir, 
though with so much reason to be thankful for the 
associates whom a gracious Providence has given me, 

3? To W. Wilberforce Esq. July 22. 
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I cannot but covet Dr. Chalmers ; and there is another 
gentleman (Southey the poet) whom also I long to see 
again, having enjoyed some of his society last year. 
Perhaps if we should all live till next year, and again 
set our faces northwards, you would meet us in our 
English paradise, for that name I must give to the Lake 
country.” One of the first amongst these visits was 
to Barham Court, “ which,” he says to Mr. Stephen,** 
‘is now in full beauty, I never saw it in greater. We 
arrived late on Wednesday, and you would be pleased 
to know how much I have walked about to-day. You 
know the Noels: could you not come here from Satur- 
day next to the Monday following. How you would 
revel in the walks of this fruitful scene of multiform 
production, farm, woodland, corn-fields of all kinds, 
meadows, garden, orchard! Never did I see a place 
of such varied forms of beauty and fertility. Come 
on Friday after your business, I beg of you, that you 
may have all Saturday for your rambles. I shall like 
the place as well again, when I shall have witnessed 
the raptures which I am sure it will kindle in you. 
To be sure, it does forcibly impress on me Cowper’s 
famous line, borrowed however from some preceding 


poet, 
‘God made the country, but man made the town.’ 


But I must say farewell. God bless you. Ever your 
most affectionate friend, and especially in my quiet 
Sundays, 

W. WILBERFORCE.” 


%3 July 24. 
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TO THE SAME, 


Blaize Castle,34 Bristol, Sept. 15. 
“4 My dear Stephen, 

Though you had not dated your letter from 
any place, I could have pronounced it to have been 
written from a high elevation, where you were breath- 
ing more freely, and striding more confidently, than 
in the vale below. Really it quite gratifies me to see 
you with my mind’s eye so much at your ease. We 
are all well after paying an eight days’ visit to Mrs. 
H. More, and having been three or four in this 
hospitable mansion, I really think the sweetest resi- 
dence of a private gentleman to be found in England, 
except perhaps, though I doubt if it be to be ex- 
cepted, Morritt’s of Rokeby. It is also as well pro- 
vided for a rainy day as a fine one, having a good 
library, and many beautiful works of art, both in 
sculpture and painting. The young ones being near 
the Wye were so desirous of seeing it that I did not 
like to refuse them so innocent a pleasure, and 
accordingly we are going off early to-morrow morn- 
ing. For myself I own I seem past such schemes, 
if I were to consult my own pleasure: and I am 
grieved to neglect my business. I have a sad account 
of the Slave Trade from the man whose letter you 
saw. [am writing to Castlereagh to send a person to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of the statement. 

“‘ Farewell, my dear Stephen. I can quite rejoice 
in the idea of your stalking along your hills, and 
3+ The seat of J. S. Harford Esq. 
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spouting, or musing, or talking to yourself. I wish I 
could join you. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


At the Deanery at Wells, where he staid® some 
time, his attention was much occupied by the affairs 
of Hayti. “I understand that the C.s have resolved 
to go there, and I own I am glad of it. It absolves 
me from all responsibility, while it obtains for Hayti 
the services of people, who I hope may be useful, 
though I dare not in conscience rely on the morality of 
persons in whom I have no reason to believe there is 
a deep principle of religion, when they are going into 
a country where vice is not discreditable. But, my 
dear Stephen, I cannot tell you how deeply I feel the 
not having taken more pains to promote the religious 
and moral improvement of that interesting people. 
In this instance, as, alas, in so many others, I find my- 
self at once comforted by the blessed assurances of 
pardon from God, who delighteth in mercy through 
the atonement and intercession of our great Mediator 
and Advocate, while I am at the same time supplied 
with the most powerful of all motives, gratitude and 
generous shame, to exert myself with augmented 
earnestness for the time to come. I wish beyond 
measure you could help me in getting some school- 
mistresses, and also some missionaries, though the 
latter must be men of uncommon prudence and mo- 
deration. 


35 With the Bishop (Ryder) of Gloucester. 
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“We stay here D. V. till Monday sennight, and 
then I believe shall fix for a week or so at Malvern. 
Oh how I wish I could yet do any good before I am 
called away! Of the uncertainty of life we have just 
now had a fresh instance in the death of Mrs. Patty 
More. Never was there a more generous, benevolent 
creature, more self-denying to herself, or kind to 
others; and her natural tempers, blessed be God, 
were sanctified by just views of religion, or rather by 
that Divine Spirit which produced and confirmed 
them.” %° “Patty sat up with me,” he says in his 
Diary, “ till near twelve, talking over Hannah’s first 
introduction to a London life, and I, not she, broke 
off the conference ; I never saw her more animated. 
About eight in the morning when I came out of my 
bed-room I found Hannah at the door—* Have you 
not heard Patty is dying? They called me to her in 
great alarm,’ at which from the ghastliness of her ap- 
pearance I could not wonder. About two or three 
hours after our parting for the night, she had been 
taken ill.”** She lingered for about a week. 

His various wanderings are pleasantly retraced in 
a letter to another friend.* “‘ My summer, which be- 
gan late, has been spent almost entirely with various 
friends ;—the Noels, at my old haunt of Barham 
Court, near to which you once endured the labours, if 
not the dangers of war (on Cox Heath) ;—my valuable 
old friend, Mrs. Hannah More, whom we the rather 
visited, because we deemed it but too probable that if 


36 To J. Stephen Esq. Sept. 19. 37 Diary, Sept. 9. 
38 Ralph Creyke Esq. 
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we should not see her this summer we might never 
see her alive in another ; and such is the uncertainty 
of life, that we witnessed the death-bed, and nearly 
the actual departure, of her younger and stronger 
sister—then we spent a few days at the romantic and 
beautiful seat, Blaize Castle, of my friend Mr. Har- 
ford; and afterwards a fortnight with the Bishop of 
Gloucester, whom I heartily wish you could hear and 
see both in his public ministrations and in his private 
life; he is really what a bishop should be—for hu- 
mility, industry, zeal with sobriety, hospitality, and 
above all for love in all its kinds and directions, he is 
really a bright specimen; and the veneration and 
affection that are felt for him by all who know him, 
even by those who do not entirely concur with him in. 
religious principles, are seen beaming from every 
countenance, and sparkling in every eye. He prac- 
tically remembers the motto of old Archbishop 
Usher’s seal rimg—Ve mihi si non evangelizavero. 
On the week-days he visits different country parishes, 
whence the income of his deanery is derived, and 
collects round him as crowded congregations as are 
usually found in a well-frequented church. Then we 
were seduced into spending near a fortnight at Mal- 
vern, having visited it with the intention of merely a 
twenty-four hours’ cursory survey. For the recovery 
of an invalid, or for the means of enabling an old 
man to toddle up the mountains (not quite Hima- 
layans) without fatigue or even effort, it is by far the 
first of all English elysiums. Then we spent a little 
c 3 
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time with Mrs. W.’s widowed mother, whence I paid 
a second short visit to a sweet lady friend to meet, by 
his and her urgent desire, the Duke of Gloucester 
for a few days en ami, (must I not be an inch or two 
taller for the distinction?) Then I was for but four 
or five days with my dear and most excellent friend 
Babington, and am here paying a pop visit to my 
kind friend and relative, Samuel Smith, whose large 
family now occupies a palace which might be sup- 
posed to be graduated high in the scale of edifices as 
the residence of Rumbold, when it was raised at least 
ten degrees higher by becoming’ the habitation of 
Paul Benfield, and now I am crawling like snail 
Sutton. 

“It is really true, that seldom has a boy returned on 
a black Monday with more reluctance than I to St. 
Stephen’s. I believe we think pretty much, perhaps 


unwillingly to 





quite, alike as to the course required by the present 
state of the country. On the whole, I cannot but 
hope well for it, though I dare not be too confident 
that we may not witness scenes of something nearer 
to civil war, than this land has exhibited since 1646 ; 
and if it should come to such extremities, the bitter- 
ness and cruelty with which the contest would be 
carried on, would be far greater than in that sad 
struggle; as much more so, as the disciples of irre- 
ligion will be commonly more cruel than the misguided 
religionist.” Such apprehensions filled the minds of 
all reflecting men. Upon the anniversary of the 
death of his sister, he writes to Mr. Stephen. 
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“© My dear Stephen, 


I cannot suffer this memorable day to pass 
over without assuring you that while I call to mind 
her whom we lost three years ago, I am still more 
forcibly impressed with the sense of that long and 
uniform course of unvaried kindness which my dear 
sister, as well as her brother, have experienced at your 
hands. Hand is a common phrase, but very inade- 
quate to express my meaning, for I am sure your 
friendship has appeared in heart, head, feet, arms, 
hands, whenever they could contribute to our benefit 
and comfort. 

“| have received a letter from Morritt, stating that 
the West Riding of our county is in an alarming fer- 
mentation—the lower orders too generally corrupted, 
and the merchants and higher manufacturers scarcely 
daring to resist the tide of blasphemy and sedition. 
You may remember the assassination of a merchant 
three or four years ago near Huddersfield, when it 
was said that at the time the fatal shot was fired, 
there was a general shout of triumph from the tops of 
houses, hay-stacks, and other elevated situations. 
The Whigs have called the county of York together 
by a requisition, specifying as the objects for con- 
sideration, the conduct of the Manchester magis- 
trates, and whether the constitutional rights of the 
people had been invaded. Lascelles and my old 
friends met and agreed to offer to attend the meeting, 
and to join in an application to the Regent to call 
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parliament together, if besides the Manchester busi- 
ness there might be added an allusion to the disturbed 
state of certain districts, and a declared resolution to 
resist all attempts to subvert the constitution. This 
however was refused. I own, to you I may say it 
safely, that I am afraid of alienating the minds of all 
the opposition, and indisposing them to the support 
of our West Indian questions. Still, in the present 
state of the country, I believe it will be right to 
look with a single eye at the object immediately re- 
commended to my attention by the actual situation 
of affairs, and to pursue it with steadiness and zeal. 
I must lay down my pen. Farewell. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


All his letters were now tinged by this subject. 
“‘ Let me beg you,” he asks a friend at Sheffield, 
‘‘ when you write to give me all the information you 
can concerning the state of mind of your lower orders, 
and particularly whether the religious part of your 
community has in these trying times been acting 
worthy of its high calling. I declare my greatest 
cause of difference with the democrats, is their laying, 
and causing the people to lay, so great a stress on the 
concerns of this world, as to occupy their whole minds 
and hearts, and to leave a few scanty and lukewarm 
thoughts for the heavenly treasure. Sie It 
really provokes me to a degree of indignation greater 
I fear than Christianity warrants, to look forward to 
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what may happen to this highly favoured country 
from our internal divisions. Party, party is our bane. 
I feel I think much as Lord Falkland did when he 
used to stalk about his tent and exclaim, Peace, 
peace.” “I am quite comforted with the intelli- 
gence you give me of the opinions of fair and good 
men, concerning the general conduct of the Lanca- 
shire magistrates. How shocking are the resolutions 
of some of the meetings in the West Riding of York- 
shire! Yet the cause of the seditious being patronized 
by men of rank and influence, may tend to rescue the 
multitude out of the hands of the Hunts and Thistle- 
woods.”’°9 “IJ have had no intercourse with govern- 
ment, but really arguments for the necessity of the 
removal of Earl Fitzwilliam“ at once present them- 
selves, though I will not pronounce whether the at- 
tendant evils may not be such as to countervail the 
good. Yet I must say I estimate Lord F’. far too 
highly not to hope he will feel even the more warm 
and active in discharging the duties of a good citizen, 
for the very purpose of proving that his zeal for his 
country is not lessened by the treatment he has ex- 
perienced.”** Two other letters in a tone very differ- 
ent from each other shall conclude the extracts from 
his correspondence of this date. The first is to his 
son (etat 14) at school, in answer to an application 
for a subscription to a fire-work fund for the approach- 
ing 5th of November. 


39 To Z. Macaulay Esq. Oct. 9. 
40 From the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county of York. 
4t To S, Roberts Esq. Nov. 6. 


os 
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“« My dear ; 


The bustle I have been in for some days must — 





be my apology for having suffered a post to pass with- 
out answering your letter. I hope however that the 
fire-works will be with you by the evening of the 
5th. Iam almost ashamed of squibbing away money 
when I have too little of it for the distressed ; but my 
dear 





has behaved so well, and in these days of 
faction it is so peculiarly right to let our loyalty blaze 
abroad, that I cannot refuse adding my contribution. 
I am truly vexed at not having been able to write 
sooner; but if the parcel be not in time, you may 
have a special bonfire for Mr. Hunt, who deserves 
that distinction about as well as Guy Fawkes. For 
if he be not quite so desperate a‘ conspirator, he has 
less than Guy to plead in his excuse. Farewell, my 
dear boy, and believe me to remain, 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 
The other letter was to Mr. Bankes. 


“ Nov. 1, 1819, 
“ My dear Bankes, 

When your letter reached me on Saturday, I 
was actually about to write to you to express my 
hopes that you would attend parliament on the 23rd ; 
and to inquire if you had any opinions as to the pro- 
per regimen for such a disordered state as the body 
politic now exhibits. I meant also to send you a let- 
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ter recently received from Morritt, which paints in 
very gloomy colours the state of the manufacturing part 

of our great county. One idea of yours I had anti- 
cipated, that I mean of making our law travel with an 
accelerated pace, and without those pauses which are 
now so injurious. Some weeks before the prorogation, I 
pressed the Attorney-General to bring on Carlile’s trial 
for blasphemy before the recess, telling him that the 
varlet’s shop was thronged day and night with visitors. 
He pleaded having much to do, and little leisure to 
do it in, and very truly I doubt not; but time ought 
to have been found for trying such a delinquent. I 
grieve to hear that his poison, and that of such other 
venomous beings, is propagated extensively, and 
greedily sucked in by the lower orders in our manu- 
facturing districts. Again, in Leicester the lower 
orders are in the habit of meeting by night in parties 
of twenty-five to practise the pike exercise. 

** Your suggestion of authorizing government to 
proclaim certain districts in certain cases, claims the 
most deliberate reflection. It seems clear to me that 
if ever this country should fall into the euthanasia, 
as Hume calls it, of absolute power, it will be owing 
to the anarchists, and the manifest necessity of giving 
up that liberty and those privileges which they abuse. 
In the instance of the liberty of the press I am really 
looking out, but hitherto in vain, for some better pro- 
tection for character than the existing law affords. 

« T wish you may be in London a day or two be- 
fore the meeting, that we may confer on the subjects 
to come before us. I will show you the judgment of 
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the Manchester affair, which was formed by a very 
sensible and dispassionate man, (no partisan of minis- 
ters,) who halted at that place a short time after the 
tumult. I think the magistrates have been unjust 
to themselves in not publishing what may be called 
their case. The bulk of the people will not for- 
bear forming an opinion, because they are told 
that hereafter the grounds of a just opinion shall 
be supplied to them. On the contrary, they will 
build on such a foundation as they have, and when 
once they have built they will not quit their edifice 
because you tell them it is founded on the sand. Fare- 
well. Give my kind remembrances to Mrs. Bankes 
and your sons, and believe me, 


Ever sincerely yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The worst feature of the disaffected was their zeal 
against the Christian faith. “ What your Lordship 
and I saw,” he reminds Lord Milton, “ amongst the 
papers of the Secret Committee, gave me but too 
much reason to fear that the enemies of our political 
constitution were also enemies to our religion.” 
“ Heretofore they inveighed against the inequality of 
property, and used every artifice to alienate the people 
from the constitution of their country. But now 
they are sapping the foundations of the social edifice 
more effectually by attacking Christianity. The high 
and noble may be restrained by honour ; but religion 
only is the law of the multitude.” It was with 
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some indignation that he saw at this time “ rich and 
successful men, secured by the laws against inva- 
sions of their property, &c. (especially if men of no 
great real superiority and personal means of defence,) 
abusing the constitution and laws as the worst of all 
possible. I am reminded of the monarch who pub- 
lished a reward for a new pleasure. They have ex- 
hausted all other gratifications, and must try the 
pleasure of complaining ; like noble and rich men 
assuming the garb and food of peasants for a frolic. 
How disappointed if all to be realized! If the one to 
be made real peasants, the others really insecure.” * 

In this spirit he entered the House on the first day 
of the session; and then, and on the 26th, when he 
“spoke with effect though without premeditation,” he 
maintained forcibly the cause of order. He arraigned - 
the irreligious spirit of this new morality, proved that 
the bar of the House of Commons was the most 
improper place for an inquiry into the behaviour of 
the magistrates, and turning upon those who showed 
some inclination to reap a factious triumph from the 
sufferings of their country—“ Can there be one man 
here,” he asked, “ who does not from his heart lament 
these transactions? If there be, it must be one who 
has learned to look to civil war and slaughter for the 
regeneration of the country, and to regard the over- 
throw of our religion and our laws as the means of 
accomplishing their end.” 

Throughout the stormy session which succeeded, 
his language was the same. He esteemed “ the 

43 Private Mem. 41 Diary, Noy. 23, 
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situation of the country very critical, and though” 
he “had no small reason to complain of some mem- 
bers of administration,” he “ thought it” his “ duty 
to come forward in support of the several measures 
which were proposed for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace.”* His Diary sketches out the advance of 
the session, and of his own employments. “ 30th. 
Lost an hour and half yesterday morning in Bartlett’s 
Buildings meeting, and the rest too short for Hay- 
tian letters, so no time for preparation on House of 
Commons’ subjects either yesterday or to-day. Went 
into city about the ploughmen (for Hayti)—uneasy 
about them.” 


“London, Noy. 30, 1819. 
“My dear Macaulay, 


My heart quite fails me at the idea of sending 
these four raw creatures into so distant, and to them 
so strange a clime, without preparing them more for. 
what they have to expect. I began my note meaning 
to entreat you to talk with them, especially on what 
I did not mention, the moral, or rather immoral state 
of society in Hayti. I did talk to them on several 
points, but not on this, partly from wishing and mean- 
ing to speak to each separately, which I could not do 
last night, and hoped todo to-day. I desired them to 
confer with you about health, how to proceed on the 
first symptoms which you would state to them they 
ought to regard as indications of approaching sickness, 
and how best to take precautions against its attacks, 


45 Letter to Dr. Milner, Dec. 15. 
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“But I am so uneasy, that if possible I will go into 
' the city myself, as from their not coming I suppose I 
shall not see them here, and try to obtain an inter- 
view with them. IfI do not succeed, let me beg you 
to confer with them. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


“T saw them about four, and talked with them. 
Then House—Lord Althorpe’s motion for referring the 
papers to a committee—very poor and dull debate, or 
rather common sensible talk, shop talk, till Castle- 
reagh at length spurred Tierney, who retaliated very 
cleverly. Division 323 to 150. Plunket says, that 
Lord Grenville’s speech in the House of Lords to- 
night, was the finest display of statesman-like wisdom 
and eloquence he ever heard. Wellesley good too. 
Grey also and Lansdown good. Iam not qualified 
to contend with these men, yet if I had time, and 
would cultivate my powers, I might speak better than 
any in the House but two or three. I believe I ought 
to find time, yet I am afraid here of being misled by 
vanity. Otherwise to my personal comfort I should 
be far more agreeably employed in study than 
in the business and letters which now occupy my 
time. Dec. Ist. Called Grenville—found Duke of 
Montrose calling to thank him for his speech. No 
House. Evening, letters. How can I do well in the 
House, who never can find time to reflect beforehand ? 
2nd. House—second reading of Seditious Bill. Bed 
near four. Brougham’s long speech—Peel good— 
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Lyttleton good. 6th. House on Seditious Meetings 
Bill. I spoke middlingly well, though I forgot my 
chief argument. I seldom have a quiet hour, so that 
though these important Bills are going through the 
House, I get little or no time for considering any 
speech I might make. This is not giving my cha- 
racter fair play, considering that really what I say is 
so well received even by the House, and so much 
better by the country. The complaint in my eyes is 
a grand impediment. Yet God has been gracious to 
me, for I have not done myself discredit, and I have 
once or twice assisted the cause of religion, but oh 
how. much less effectually than if I had been able to 
think more over the various political questions! Oh 
may my eye still be single, and may I act on the 
apostle’s rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 

“9th. Bennett’s motion for a Committee on the 
National Distresses ruined by making it a party 
business. I spoke, and not amiss—Baring and Ellice 
very well. Called Canning’s this morning—after- 
wards Lord Liverpool’s, where all the booksellers, 
Butterworth at their head, about the proposed tax 
and security for publishers. 

“10th. My Yorkshire friends claimed me for the 
wool business. Went with them to Lord Liverpool’s. 
House on Courtenay’s ‘complaint of Breach of Privi- 
lege in Hobhouse’s pamphlet. I spoke, and better 
satisfied with myself than on any night this session,’ 

“ Weare ina state of almost combustion,” he com- 
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plains amidst these nightly contentions,” “ which 
does not suit me as well as it did thirty years ago— 
‘Calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco.’” 
In the hot fit 
Of youth and Pitt. 

Yet his own mind was quiet in the storm. The 
next day’s Diary affords a glimpse of those deep 
waters which no political tempests could disturb. 
“ Walked from Hyde Park Corner, repeating the 
119th Psalm, in great comfort.” His learning this 
whole psalm by heart in all his London bustle, is a 
striking instance of the care with which he studied 
Holy Scripture; and in spite of his complaints, his 
memory could not have been materially injured, since 
he could (even with the help of a technical artifice 
which he now frequently employed) acquire and re- 
tain perfectly this long and unconnected passage. ‘To 
return to the Diary. 

“ Dec. 14th. Not a minute alone to-day. Money 
with me during dressing. Then Mr. Scott about the 
Wool Tax. Then African Institution—Duke of 
Gloucester there, and Lord Lansdown. Then House 
—Lord John Russell’s motion. He spoke pleasing- 
ly—Lord Normanby seconded with more talent, 
though Romeo-like. Alas! I get no time to myself. 
To-night Arms Seizing Bill; doubtful what course to 
pursue, as to whether one or two justices, and by 
night as well as day ; decided for former, on ground 
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of publicity, and the clause requiring time being 
given, and that in 1812 the same power was given 
and no abuse followed. O Lord, enable me to decide 
aright. Blessed be God, I serve a Master who takes 
the will for the deed. 

“16th. Took my place as for some little time past, 
the last seat on the opposition bench. Finding that 
opposition complained of it, Imamed it this evening t 
Tierney, who behaved very kindly about it. Several 
press me strongly to bring forward a committee to 
inquire into and relieve the distresses of the lower 
orders. I am much puzzled about it. Sir W. De 
Crespigny’s. motion to refer Owen’s plan to a com- 
mittee. I forced to speak against it on the Christian 
ground, 

17th. Found Owen of Lanark truly placable and 
good-humoured; he said Vansittart and I right in 
voting against him.” He was no advocate for “a 
system of morals or instruction not founded on re- 
ligion.” “They would exclude,” he complains of 
such instructors,” “ religion from life, and substitute 
knowledge in its stead.” “It is only by educating 
our people in Christian principles, that we can hope to 
advance in strength, greatness, and happiness. By 
their efficacy alone can we escape the operation of those 
causes, which have assimilated other states to the human 
frame in its infancy, manhood, and decay. But the 
religion of those states was founded on false principles. 
They went on from stage to stage of intellectual im- 
provement, emerging from ignorance to knowledge, till 
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the light of day beamed upon the fabric, and betrayed 
the rotten imposition upon which it was built. The 
pillar of our greatness is raised upon that basis of all 
intellectual and moral improvement, the Christian 
religion.” The same sentiments appear continually 
in all his correspondence. “ I never,” he tells Hannah 
More, “ answered a letter of yours which passed 
‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ I refer 
to that in which you gave me the result of your ex- 
perience concerning the education of the lower orders. 
In one particular I entirely concur with you; I mean 
in thinking that to inculcate and enforce Christian 
principles and Christian practice, should be the grand 
object, in comparison with which all other knowledge 
is contemptible.” Amongst the novelties which he 
had found in Westmoreland the year before was one, 
he tells Mr. Bankes, ‘‘ which I very much regretted ; 
that I mean of political enmity. I wish, and so I 
doubt not do you, that our country population should 
not become Edinburgh Review men—nay, that they 
cannot be; rather Cobbett and Wooller men—re- 
quiring the constant diet of newspapers to gratify 
their morbid appetite for politics. The late election 
naturally had this effect for a time, and I am told 
that there is a regular system for maintaining the 
anti-aristocratic feelings in their full life and action. 
One of the chief engines of mischief is a very bitter, 
and I am told clever, weekly newspaper ; and to be 
sure as an alterative, if one may so term it, of the 
body politic, one can scarce imagine a more effectual 
50 Speech of Dec. 16. 
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expedient for changing the whole mass of the blood 
and humours, and producing sour, morbid secretions, 
instead of the sweet and wholesome chyle of a health- 
ful constitution. Seriously, the newspapers are now 
among the very greatest, if not the greatest, evils of 
the country.” 

“I used to think you the most violent politician 
that I knew,” he said to a friend living in the coun- 
try, “ but now that I find you take in the Morning 
Chronicle and nothing else, I am only astonished at 
your moderation.” “ Have you reflected,” he asks 
Dr. Chalmers, “ on the effects produced in this coun- 
try by the newspapers? They are almost incalculably 
great, and on the whole, I fear, very injurious. It is 
my persuasion that our safety will henceforth be to 
educate our people up to the newspapers, if I may so 
express myself. We must so much enlighten them 
that they may be armed against those delusions of 
which they are otherwise likely to become the vic- 
tims.” ‘Yet when I say this, I cannot but remember 
that we have a corrupt nature, and that the idea, there- 
fore, of the easy and speedy predominance of truth is 
rather an Utopian speculation.” *§ The last debates 
before the holidays were upon a cognate subject, and 
his forced absence from them greatly disappointed 
him. 


*! Vid. a letter to Mr. Roberts, in his Correspondence, for the full 
expression of his feelings on this point. 
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JANUARY 1820 To saNuUARY 1822. 


Death of the King—Dissolution of parliament—Dean of 
Carlisle’s death—Attendance on the sick—Paul’s Cray—Re. 

_ ligious anniversaries—Self-suspicion—Arrival of the Queen— 
His conduct in parliament—Adjourns the inquiry—Privately 
addresses the King—Moves and carries an Address to the 
Queen—Her chief law-adviser undertakes that it shall be 
accepted—Her reception of it—He is exposed to much 
calumny — Correspondence — Mr. Bankes — Weymouth — 
Letter from Lord John Russell—Return to London—Bill of 
Pains and Penalties—its abandonment—Bath—Death of 
Christophe—his character—Queen’s name finally left out of 
Liturgy—A frican Institution—Domestic character—Session- 
al business—Marden Park and his life there—Occupations 
—IIness and death of his eldest daughter. 


Tue year 1820 opened with an unexpected calm. 
The restrictive Acts of the preceding session, and the 
clearing of the commercial gloom, quieted the angry 
spirit of that stormy period. A busy session seemed to 
beat hand ; when the unexpected death of George III. 
suspended public business, and dissolved the parlia- 
ment. Mr. Wilberforce’s spring passed in its usual 
employments, marked only by two domestic features; 
the marriage of his eldest son, and the lingering and 
fatal illness of his early friend, Dean Milner, of Car- 
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lisle. He came to Kensington Gore, to attend as 
usual on the Board of Longitude ; and after five weeks 
of suffering illness, breathed his last upon the Ist of 
April. “‘ Never was there an easier dismission, which 
is the more observable because he had fears of the 
pain of dying; when he was told he was in danger, 
he grew more composed and calm than he had been 
before. It is very odd, but I felt rather stunned than 
melted. Spent the day, after a short prayer, chiefly 
in writing to different friends.”! He followed his 
old friend’s remains to their last resting-place at 
Cambridge, and listened to a funeral sermon preach- 
ed on him by “ Daniel Wilson, who had seized upon 
the chief constituents of his character—his ponderous 
sense, his tenderness and kindness, his solid and ex- 
perimental piety.” * 

Many were the hours he gave to soothing the 
sick-bed of his friend. ‘Though his life had been 
spent so much in public, he was no stranger to 
such scenes; and never was the genuine tenderness 
which filled his heart more beautifully shown than 
in these unwitnessed charities. More than one 
touching instance may be quoted from the private 
memoranda of a friend, who was at this time a fre- 
quent inmate in his family. At the close of one 
of his days of hurry, perhaps after the stormy con- 
tests of the House of Commons, “ between twelve 
and one o’clock he heard that his daughter, who was 
ull, could get no sleep. Coming into her room, he 
took her hand, and, kneeling down by the bed, spoke 

Diary 2 Tb. April 16. 
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of the tender shepherd carrying the weak and lame 
in his bosom to warm and: cherish them. Then he 
applied this to our blesséd Saviour; spoke of His 
tenderness and love; how He wouid. feo} for His dear 
suffering child, and conduct her all the’; way: ‘sie had 


to go, until He took her from this scene of trial aid aot 


sorrow to a world where sorrow and sighing shall flee "7° 


away—‘ a beautiful personification, indicating their 
haste to leave the mansions of the blessed.’ In this 
spirit he prayed with her, and never Jeft the bed 
until her spirit was visibly soothed and supported.” 

One other extract shall be given. On the 24thof May 
he “ went down to Paul’s Cray, honest Simons’s, where 
a great party at his school féte. Gerard Noel gave us 
a beautiful sermon. Lord and Lady Jocelyn, Charles 
Noel, Lady E. Whitbread, and various friends.” 
He was all sunshine at such times, from principle 
as wellas habit. “It isa fault to be silent; every one 
is bound to present his contribution to the common 
stock of conversation and enjoyment ;” and wherever 
the group was the most crowded and attentive, he was 
sure to be found its centre. From all this he stole 
away, and “asked me” (to quote from the same me- 
moranda) “ to walk with him down the village. It was 
to visit a poor woman, of whom he had heard as in 
a deep decline. He found out the sick room, and sat 
down by the bed, and began to speak to her of the love 
of God, which should dwell in his children’s hearts. 
‘ Ask yourself then, do you love him. We know how 
love to our fellow-creatures acts; how it makes us 
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try to please them, bear for their sakes unpleasant or 
unkind things, pain or hard words, with patience. 
Now does your loye to-God'act in this way? Do you 
bear patiently what he sends you because he sends it? 
Tt is uc prout of love to God to do what pleases us, 


333 to-come for instance, as I have done to-day, to see all 
©» those dear children in the society of friends I love. 


But if you submit to your illness, and give up your 
will to God’s will; if you seek to listen to His voice 
in this affliction, if you are patient under your suffer- 
ings, and gentle to those about you, this will indeed 
be a proof of love to God. And then think of the 
happy consequence. He will come and abide with 
you, and bring such peace and joy into your heart, as 
none else can bestow. ‘The Comforter will come and 
dwell with you; not pay you a short visit as I am now 
paying to my friends here, but dwell with you, and 
never leave you. Now this is the joy I wish for you.’ 
And then he knelt down, and asked of God to comfort 
and support her, and after all her sufferings bring 
her to a world of peace and joy, where the former 
things shall have passed away. ‘ It is delightful to 
me,’ he said as we returned, ‘ to visit such a bed of 
sickness, to be able to take one ray of joy from the full 
sunshine of the social circle, to gild her sick room. 
It has been one of the happiest days I ever spent.’ ” 

“Went,” he says, on the 26th of April, “ to Free- 
masons’ Tavern Committee room, and afterwards to 
the Hall on the Duke of Kent’s Statue proposal. 
Duke of Bedford in the chair. Lord Darnley there, 
Breadalbane, Clifford, &c. I seconded the first re- 
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solution—kept there latish. I am much pressed to 
attend the London Missionary Society, but I cannot 
do it. Last year I was at eight or nine of these public 
meetings in as many days, but I must. not this year.” 
He attended four or five, and was the charm of each 
one where he took a part; doing according to his 
own account “ pretty well, and every body very kind to 
me.” “ But oh how humbled am I to find still in my- 
self solicitude about human estimation! Yet I strive 
against it, and despise myself for it. O Lord, help 
me.” No one perhaps was ever freer from this fault ; 
but his rigid scrutiny detected in himself the small- 
est rising of the tempers he condemned. “ I should 
like you,” Mr. Stephen said to him when he was 
once depreciating himself,’ “‘ to write a life of your- 
self, and I would write another; and it would be 
curious to see the different renderings which would be 
given to the self-same facts.” “To one of these 


> says the friend, whose memoranda have 


meetings,’ 
before been quoted, “ I went with him, and arrived 
before the room began to fill, He walked round, 
looking at the portraits which hung around the walls, 
and his spirits seemed unusually depressed ; after a 
time, he burst forth into expressions of his grief and 
self-abasement, at his remembrance of some scenes of 
revelling, in which, though never given to excess, he 


had joined in early life within that very room—‘ To 


» 


+ The occasion is too good to be omitted. ‘I was so small of stature 
when a youth,” was his account, ‘‘that Milner put me on a table to read 
tothe boys.”? Mr, Stephen interrupted him, “‘ Why, Wilberforce, Milner 
himself has told me that it was that your elocution might be a model 
to the school.” 
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what a different use, thank God, are we now about to 
put it!’’? Nothing could surpass the depth of his 
habitual humility. “ Alas,” he complains, “ how un- 
profitable a servant I am, if I compare myself with 
M.! How unspeakably am I humbled! In every par- 
ticular he excels; in every one I fall short: natural 
powers make some difference, but the want of Chris- 
tian exertion makes ten times more. O God, forgive 
me. I find my body as well as mind indicating weak- 
ness, soon tired, and requiring rest. Alas, that I 
have not better used my faculties! God be merciful 
to me 4 sinner. Oh what cause have I to say this! 
Oh they do not know us as we know ourselves. 
Lord, help me. I should despair, but for the precious 
promises of Holy Scripture.® 

Yet in spite of this low estimate both of his powers 
and services, no slight labours were before him. The 
arrival of the Queen soon introduced a new and fearful 
strife amidst the subsiding waves of civil strife. 

The first intimation of this danger is as early as 
the 27th of April. <“ The Vice-Chancellor Leach 
has been trying to root out ministry; he has been 
telling the King that his present ministers are not 
standing by him, that he ought to have a divorce. 
There has been a flirtation between Tierney and the 
King. I hear Brougham has had the sense or pa- 
triotism_to see that it is better not to have a public 
fracas between the King and Queen.” All hopes 
from the St. Omers’ conference soon failed. On the 
oth of June, “ the business of the House was stopped 
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by Vansittart’s declaring on the Grampound Disfran- 
chisement Bill, that the ministers could not attend be- 
ing called toa Cabinet. It was said to be on account 
of the Queen’s approaching return, who had refused the 
terms brought by Lord Hutchinson. News at night 
that the Queen had landed, and was to sleep at Can- 
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terbury.” On the 6th, “ a message was delivered 
to the House, announcing the Queen’s arrival in Kng- 
land, and the necessity of disclosures to parliament. 
She arrived about six in London—crowds greeting 
her. She approaches wisely, because boldly. T‘ixes 
at Alderman Wood’s. Brougham in the house. 
How deeply interested all are, indeed I feel it myself, 
about her! One can’t help admiring her spirit, 
though I fear she has been very profligate. Bergami 
left her at St. Omers.” 

The 7th brought on the “ Green Bag Secret 
Committee question. I moved the adjournment of 
the debate till Friday, which was approved by 
a great majority of the House, in order to give 
the parties time to effect an amicable accommoda- 
tion.”® His part was at once taken. “TI re- 
solved if possible to prevent the inquiry; an object 
which could only be attained by such an amicable ad- 
justment as should give neither party cause for 
triumph. When therefore Lord Castlereagh had 
made a motion to refer the papers to the consideration 
of a secret committee, I endeavoured to interpose a 
pause, during which the two parties might have an 
opportunity of contemplating coolly the prospect be- 
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fore them. Accordingly I sounded the House; my 
proposition was immediately adopted, and a pause was 
made with a declaration that its purpose was to give 
opportunity for a private settlement. What followed 
is before the world—the correspondence, and sub- 
sequently the conferences which took place between ' 
the King’s servants and the Queen’s —law-officers. 
The concessions made by the King’s servants, as Mr. 
Brougham afterwards declared in the House of Com- 
‘mons, were various and great. The name and rights 
of a Queen were granted to her Majesty without re- 
serve, any recognition of which had formerly been 
carefully avoided. A Royal yacht, a frigate, &c. 
were offered. It was agreed that her name and rank 
should be notified at the court either of Rome or 
Milan—the capitals of the countries in which she 
had expressed her intention to reside; and that an Ad- 
dress should be presented to the Queen no less than 
another to the King, to thank her Majesty for having 
acceded to the wish of the House of Commons.”’7 
During the anxious interval which followed, he was 
far from idle. He sent his son with an earnest letter 
to the King, in which he entreated him to restore the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy, “suggesting the fer- 
ment which would be occasioned; that the country 
would be in a fury, and perhaps the soldiers might 
take the Queen’s part.”® The negociation still pro- 
ceeded. “June 9th. Lord Castlereagh came to me on 
his way up-stairs, and told me he meant to propose to 
the House to adjourn till Monday. I returned home 
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to dinner. Sir James Mackintosh came in, and 
was as entertaining as possible. After breakfast 
met Mackintosh about Manumission business. Then 
to meeting of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, Lord Ebrington in the chair; George Byng 
supporting him. Quite a Dissenting appearance, I 
must say ; but being there, and arriving an hour too 
late, I thought it would be rude to come away, so I 
staid.” “Sunday. I fear lest it should please God 
to scourge the nation through the medium of this 
rupture between the King and Queen. If the soldiery 
should take up her cause, who knows what may 
happen—and is it very improbable? O Lord, deliver 
us! Thou only canst, who hast the hearts of all at Thy 
disposal. Yet how gracious God is to me, giving me 
the acceptable service of putting off the discussion ! 
I go to prayer, and oh may He have mercy on us and 
avert so great an evil, in answer to the prayers of 
many among us, who call upon His name, and set 
their hearts on Him.” 

Another adjournment on the following day seemed 
still to promise peace. “I heard this.morning, that 
the Queen had as yet not been prevailed on to con- 
cede any thing. But I trust matters will bé accommo- 
dated.” 2 ‘These hopes soon vanished. ‘‘ I meant to 
call early on the Bishop of London, but was kept by 
Brougham’s calling. I fear the difficulties will not 
be superable, except by our taking the matter into 
our own hands in the House of Commons.” “20th. 
Canning took me to town, and I talked with him 
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about arrangement. Various friends confirmed me 
that it was right for me to go on by addressing the 
Queen, (for which room in the papers,) and to try to 
get her to give up the mention of her name in the 
Liturgy. So I gave notice. Tierney pressed to know 
what my motion was to be. I defended myself as 
well as I could; opposition seem all disposed to take 
up Queen’s cause on party principles. Alas!” » 

He well knew that by this course he exposed him- — 
self to extreme odium and misconstruction. ‘ How- 
ever, | hope I am averting a great evil.” He has 
recorded the grounds upon which his motion proceeded. 
«The only material difference which remained be- 
tween the negociating parties, was that which re- 
spected the omission of her Majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy. Her law-officers declared that they pressed 
the restoration of her name on the grounds of the 
recognition of her rights, and the vindication of her cha- 
racter, but they several times suggested that an equiva- 
lent might be devised which might answer the same 
purpose. This proposal constituted the ground of my 
hope that an Address of the House of Commons might 
effect that adjustment for which former efforts had 
been made in vain. I could not but be persuaded that 
if an Address should be carried by a great majority, 
assuring her Majesty that her giving up the point 
should be regarded not as arising from any disposition 
to shrink from inquiry, (an imputation to which her 
whole conduct had given the lie,) but from a wish to 
give up her own opinion to the authority of the House 
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of Commons, this very Address would constitute the 
equivalent desired. This hope was confirmed by her 
Majesty’s declaration, that she was disposed to yield 
to the declared sense of the House of Commons.” ” 

This reasonable hope was soon greatly shaken. 
After his return from the House, “ just as I was going 
up to bed, I heard a knocking at the door announcing 
a letter from the Queen. It was so. Alderman 
Wood had given her a mistaken account of my notice, 
and she wrote a warm, expostulatory letter—her own 
ebullition [Lady Anne Hamilton’s hand]. I slept 
well, I thank God, but next day talking with Wortley 
and others, we thought our motion should be changed, 
and there being no time to resettle it, still more wish- 
ing that the Queen should have time to consider my 
answer, on which I hoped Brougham would comment, 
I resolved, against the advice of all my friends, to put 
off my motion till to-morrow. The House all impa- 
tience, and I obliged [it] to wait, having had con- 
ferences with several persons. Tierney, &c. ill-natured, 
yet Castlereagh gave way. Several of my friends 
pressed me strongly to make my motion a defence of 
ministry, but I saw all depended on my peeping to my 
point—no inquiry.” 

Leaving the House, “I walked home, calling at 
Stephen’s. There Brougham brought me a second 
letter from the Queen, more moderate.” “ Next 
morning Acland came with the fruits of his morning 
studies, and his draft of great use to me in drawing 
Resolution. So pressed that I did not get above one 
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quiet hour for ivnateas iat God in whom I trusted 
graciously blessed me, and enabled me to go through 
my business not discreditably. An immense majority. 
The House very noisy and impatient ; would not hear 
Acland, or even my own reply quietly. Burdett vio- 
lent and bitter, but very able. Tierney mischievous 
Denman strong and straightforward. Brougham 
able. Canning clever, but not letting himself out. 
My reply better than my speech, and would have been 
more so, but that interrupted. Sad work amongst the 
soldiers my first apprehension—Lord Sidmouth very 
uneasy, &c.”!4 The next day he tells Mrs. Wilber- 
force, who for the health of his family was on her 
road to Bath ; 


“‘ Downing Street, Friday afternoon. 


“‘T thank God from the heart that my business 
went off yesterday very well, though not quite so well 
as must have been wished by one who was and is 
deeply impressed with a sense ofits importance. We 
separated about a quarter-past four this morning, and 
a lovely morning it was. Our division 391 to 124. 
I seldom have known so full a House, since numbers 
must have gone away before the business terminated. 
We are to present our last night’s motion to the Queen 
to-morrow. I hope she may assent to our wishes, but 
I am not very sanguine. 

“ T trust this will find you safely arrived at Bath, 
and let me hope my dear children will be living un- 
der an impression .of the many mercies we are all 
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receiving. What a blessing it is to have been led by 
a gracious God into paths which enter Brougham 


and Denman the Queen’s law-officers, and I must 
make up or be too late. 





Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The next day was fixed by the Queen for receiving 
the Address. “ Dressed at Calthorpe’s, and went up 
with the Resolution (Stuart Wortley, Acland, and 
Bankes also) to the Queen in Portman Street. The 
populace most violent, and I received a letter (kindly 
meant) whilst in the House, desiring me to come out 
postico, but it was not a case for this had I been to 
be killed, (of which in truth there was no danger,) we 
being representatives of the House of Commons.” ¥ 
“ Allthe four members alighted without any interrup- 
tion. They were dressed in full Court costume, and 
showed a proper insensibility to the uncourteous man- 
ner in which they were greeted by the multitude. Mr. 
Wilberforce read the Resolutions.” % « Alas!” he 
says, “the answer most decidedly rejected our me- 
diation.” 17 


TO MRS. WILBERFORCE, 


“Downing Street, Saturday, June 24, 


“ T grieve from the bottom of my heart to say 
that with my brother messengers I am lately returned 
from our visit to the Queen, bringing back her an- 
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swer, civil in terms to the House of Commons, but 
positively rejecting our proposal. Her manner was 
extremely dignified, but very stern and haughty. 
There was a great mob about the door, which if it 
had been night would have been very dangerous, but 
no stones were thrown, &c. I am not surprised by 
her rejection of our offer, though I deeply regret it. 

«What is next to be done deserves the most 
serious consideration. Whatever ensues, it will al- 
ways be a consolation to me to reflect that 1 have 
done my best to prevent all the evils that may 
happen.” 


The grounds of his own conduct are more fully 
stated in a letter of a few days’ later date. 


TO SAMUEL ROBERTS ESQ. 


“ My dear Sir, 

To you I will frankly confess that I should 
myself have given the preference to the proposition 
suggested in the letter in the Sheffield Iris—that of 
moving for the restoration of the Queen’s name to the 
Liturgy. I myself have never concealed my opinion 
that it was a wrong step to leave the Queen’s name 
out, and consequently I could not but have wished for 
its re-insertion. But I had all but an absolute cer- 
tainty that this motion would be rejected, and then 
we should have had no resource. The ministers had 
been contending, as it is supposed, with the King very 
strenuously: they had once even resigned their of- 
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fices ; and I presume that they must have considered 
the omission of the Queen’s name as part of a com- 
promise to which they were bound to adhere. Be 
this as it may, it is notorious that a few days before 
my motion, they called: all their adherents together, 
and explained to them without reserve, that all the 
members of the Cabinet had agreed to resign their 
offices if the question for restoring the Queen’s name 
to the Liturgy should be carried against them. Now, 
. the influence of government in the House of Com- 
mons is so great, that I could not have hoped to 
carry a motion, against which all who possess offices 
would have fought so furiously, as well as all those 
who conceived that in our present circumstances a 
change of government might throw all into confusion. 

“« Tt was in this state of things that a careful perusal 
of the papers containing an account of the conferences 
between the King’s ministers and the Queen’s law- 
officers suggested to me the expedient of which I 
had every reason to expect the success. The law- 
officers had not originally included the restoration of 
the Queen’s name to the Liturgy, as any one of the chief 
particulars of her claims; and when they did men- 
tion this restoration, they declared that it was asked 
as a recognition of her rights and a vindication of 
her character: and then they suggested that if it 
could not be granted in substance, an equivalent 
might be found for it; such e. g. as her being intro- 
duced into any of the Courts on the continent. 
This it was that constituted the ground of my 
hopes. It appeared to me that an Address of the 
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House of Commons, assuring her that her giving 
way would not be construed into any wish to shrink 
from inquiry, but only to indicate afresh the 
disposition she had already expressed to sacri- 
fice her own wishes and feelings to the declared 
sense of the House of Commons, especially if this 
Address should receive the assent of a large majority, 
would be as good -an equivalent as that which the 
law-officers had specified. In fact I had every 
reason to believe her Majesty would have acqui- 
esced, but for circumstances which I would rather 
state to you in person than by letter. Give me 
credit however for not assuring you on light 
grounds, that the Queen’s chief law-otlicer recom- 
mended that acquiescence. You yourself must have 
observed in the newspapers that some of the 
chief opposition members in both Houses main- 
tained that, whether my motion should be accepted 
or rejected, it was impossible that the inquiry 
could be prosecuted. ‘This was a sad obstacle ; 
since undoubtedly I hoped that the Queen’s com- 
paring her situation in the two opposite alterna- 
tives would have led to my success. But after the 
Queen’s rejection of our mediation, there could 
have been no hope of success in moving for the 
restoration of her name, and indeed I must own it 
would have been at that time an improper measure. 

«« Any one who has been so long as myself in public 
life must have lived in it to little purpose, not to be 
prepared to have his conduct misrepresented and his 
views misconstrued. I am not therefore surprised 
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that the great part even of intelligent by-standers do 
not advert to the suggestion of the Queen’s law- 
officers, on which alone my motion was grounded ; 
but consider me as proposing from my own mere 
speculation, that the Queen should consent to give 
way on the disputed question concerning the Liturgy. 
I shall be glad to hear from you from time to time, 
especially during the present very interesting state of 
the public mind. I remain, my dear sir, with cor- 
dial esteem and regard, 


Yours very sincerely, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The failure of this attempt drew on him all the 
abuse he had expected; he was charged with trifling 
with the House of Commons and attempting to de- 
ceive the people. He had in his possession a tri- 
umphant answer to the charge in the positive en- 
gagement of the Queen’s chief law-adviser. “‘ She 
will accede to your Address,” he wrote to Mr. Wilber- 
force, (June 22nd,) “I pledge myself.” His influence 
was overborne by a less sagacious counsellor, and with 
“a political forbearance which,” says the party whom 
it spared, “ I never knew equalled,” he suppressed 
this unfulfilled pledge, and bore quietly the ground- 
less charge of an unreasonable interference. The 
secret of this quiet confidence is seen in the following 
letter to his family. 

“Tam often prompted by the injustice and unfair- 
ness of men, to look upwards, and to say to myself— 
well, the time will come, when He will make thy 
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righteousness as clear as the light, and thy just deal- 
ing as the noon-day. 

“T got the nineteen Sunday newspapers once for all 
the other day, that I might the better judge of their 
contents; and assuredly such a collection of ribaldry 
and profaneness never before disgraced my library, 
and I trust never will again. Of course many of the 
writers honour me with a peculiar share of attention. 
But this will soon blow over, and by and by all the 
well-disposed part of the community will do me 
justice, and above all, the Lord will protect. ‘This is 
as fine a summer’s day as I ever knew, and I have 
been quite delighting in the garden. What a pity it 
is that you all do not enjoy it more! I never saw the 
weeping willow so fine as it is this year. I wish I 
could transplant myself to you and my dear children, 
who occupy their place in the group that my fancy 
draws of you all upon the sands. (Ask the boys if it 
be a good place for ‘ crabbing.’) They will be delight- 
ed with the Isle of Portland.” 

Some friendly voices confirmed this judgment of 
his conscience. “ Due gratitude,” says one,'’® “ can- 
not be expressed to you for what you have done.” 
“The nation,” he was assured by another,!? “ feels 
its obligation to you; or if it does not, historians will 
record it.” 

All negociation was now at anend. “ June 26th. 
Ministers resolved to charge the Queen before the 
House of Lords, and give up the House of Commons 
Committee. I talked with Lord Kenyon and Cal- 
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thorpe, and rather agreed that nothing was to be done 
but to go on with the business, though I would em- 
brace any creditable way of stopping it. Castlereagh 
moved to adjourn his proceeding for a fortnight. 
This gave opposition an opportunity of moving its 
adjournment for six months. I and others voted 
against opposition ; not meaning to vote for a Secret 
Committee at all, much less specifically in a fortnight, 
but not being able at once to take a by-way of de- 
feating a thing which might at any moment be re- 
vived.”’ 

“If the case,” he said, “must be inquired into, it 
will be better done in the House of Lords, which is 
a court of justice, than in this House. Even then 
however it will be long, painful, and disgusting, and, 
what in my mind aggravates the evil, parliament is 
not clear in the matter. We marry our Kings and 
Queens contrary to the laws of God and of nature, 
and from this source proceed the evils which I am 
now anxious to avoid. I am strongly impressed with 
a feeling for the Queen’s situation in early life, and in 
what I lately proposed her advantage was especially 
intended,” *! 3 

“I bought Cobbett’s letter to me—very clever, 
but very mischievous, and full of falsehoods: wisely 
however (as of this generation) dissuading the Queen 
from going abroad. Then to the House of Commons, 
and heard a violent speech from Creevey, and another 
from Bennett, speaking of the Queen’s ill usage when 
she first came to this country, and too truly, alas! 
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but where is the use of talking thus? Surely it can 
only tend to produce insurrection. I am glad however 
to hear that the coronation will be probably put off. 
Oh what a comment is all this on ‘ Be sure your sin 
will find you out!” * 

“T ought to be thankful,” he tells Mrs. Wilber- 
force, “that I have lately felt a comfortable con- 
sciousness that I am in the hands of God. The 
71st Psalm, which I learned by heart lately, has 
been a real comfort to me. Cobbett has been 
publishing a very clever letter to me, full, as you 
may suppose, of falsehood and mischief. Well! 
remember good old Luther, in worse times, when 
assailed by enemies who could burn as well as write.” 

He reasons on this passing odium as calmly as 
if it had attacked some one else. ‘“ I am doubt- 
ful about moving an Address on the Slave Trade. 
I greatly doubt the wisdom of bringing on these 
questions now, because the public mind is engrossed 
with the Queen’s business, and because I am un- . 
popular out of doors, though not in the House. 
What a lesson it is to a man not to set his heart on 
low popularity, when after forty years’ disinterested 
public service I am believed to be a perfect rascal ! 
Oh what a comfort it is to have to fly for refuge to a 
God of unchangeable truth and love!” % 

It was another fortnight before he could rejoin his 
family. “I think,” he writes to them, “ it is good 
for the mind to feel a little solitary. It more im- 
presses on me the true character of life; which has 
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been to me too uniformly comfortable. Indeed I can 
say, ‘ My cup runneth over.’ What a beautiful ex- 
pression!—the passage struck me yesterday, when 
meditating over the 23rd Psalm in the garden.” 
From Kensington Gore he wrote to one of his sons 
(etat 18). 


“ My dear ’ 


Are you particularly desirous of seeing the 





coronation show? If so, I will get you a ticket, for 
I understand from your mother, that you were to have 
had one from Lord Gwydir, who is just dead. It is 
in consequence of his death that I write to you. I 
suppose it is the finest of raree-shows, and, probably, 
if I were at your age, I should like to witness it. 

“* My late occupations and their result afford an 
example of the uncertainty of popular opinion. I was 
really acting the part of the Queen’s best friend, and 
her legal adviser strongly recommended her to accede 
to our proposal ; but she was over-persuaded into more 
violent counsels. . And the language of opposition, 
especially Lord Grey, Mr. Tierney, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, was, ‘Oh you may be sure you never can be 
prosecuted,’ thereby taking away what must doubtless 
have most powerfully enforced her consent. Then, 
no sooner has she refused and the prosecution goes 
forward, than they say, government never should have 
admitted a compromise at all, but have prosecuted 
without hesitation. 

“ T know not whether you might clearly see the 
ground on which my motion rested . . But I wish you 
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from my heart not to become a politician. I hope you 
will act on a far higher level, and where the path, 
blessed be God, is clearer as well as more peaceable. 
And I am sure that you must endeavour to keep 
your mind from those false estimates of things which 
prevail in the world, and habituate yourself to those 
just and true valuations, which the word of God in- 





culcates. Farewell, my beloved 
I am ever most affectionately yours, 


VW’. WILBERFORCE.”’ 


A few days later he wrote to Mrs. Hannah More. 


“ Kensington Gore, July 21, 1820. 
“« My dear Friend, 

T am seldom so much provoked by irrita- 
tions of the minor order, as by my real friends, 
especially if they are at all agreeable correspondents, 
when they gravely allege my want of time and eye- 
sight, as the reason for their entire silence, or if not 
quite so bad as that, for their fobbing me off with a 
short letter. I beg you never to try the experiment 
on me again. In truth, the more numerous my letters 
of business or of boring are, the more do I need the 
cordial of an epistle from a friend. It is squeezing 
a cheering juice, the natural expressed produce of 
friendly affection, into a turbid, fermenting mixture, 
which really at this day teems with as many nauseous 
ingredients as Macbeth’s witches’ caldron, (the hell 
broth, as Shakespeare terms it,) while green bag, 
like the roll in the soup, floats in the midst of the 
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mess, imparting its pungency and flavour to the whole 
composition. Alas! alas! my dear friend, we are in 
a sad state. I own it does greatly shock me to see 
our rulers, even such of them as we have reason to 
believe have some sense of religion, exhibiting no 
feeling of the necessity of our ‘ humbling ourselves 
under the mighty hand of God.’ This I frankly own 
does alarm me, and that in no ordinary degree. At 
all events, my race is nearly run, though to you I 
must own that I am quite distressed when I contem- 
plate the idea of retiring from public life, without even 
bringing forward more than one very important busi- 
ness, which I have long had in view. My dear 
friend, I speak the strict truth, when I say that I 
have wanted a little of your decision and alacrity. If 
that has made you sometimes appear in public less 
finished than you would otherwise have been, yet the 
good has been done. Your last letter really gratifies 
me much, from the proofs it exhibits of your preserv- 
ing all your old good spirits and pleasantry. 

““ My family are at the sea, (Weymouth,) having 
been driven from Bath immediately on their arrival 
by the violent heat, which indeed arrived on the very 
same day, and quitted the place for the West Indies 
two or three days after their departure. I must join 
them as soon as I can. But really—No, I will not 
again touch on that hated subject, but tell you that 
in consequence of a very civil messenger from the 
Duchess of Kent, I waited on her this morning. 
She received me with her fine animated child on the 
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floor by her with its playthings, of which I soon be- 
came one. She was very civil, but as she did not sit 
down, | did not think it right to stay above a quarter 
of an hour; and there having been a female attendant 
and a gentleman present, I could not well get upon 
any topic so as to carry on a continued discourse. 
She apologized for not speaking English well enough 
to talk it, but intimated a hope that she might talk 
it better and longer with me at some future time. 
She spoke of her situation, and her manner was quite 
delightful. Farewell, my dear friend, may God bless 
and cheer you. This is the cordial wish and prayer of 


Your affectionate Friend, 


W.-WILBERFORCE. 


«“P. 8. A friend (a gentleman of course) told me 
this morning that out of curiosity he last night, be- 
tween eight and nine, went to Portland Street, (22,) 
and found a most shabby assemblage of quite the 
lowest of the people, about fifty in number, who every 
now and then kept calling out Queen, Queen, and 
several times, once in about a quarter of an hour, she 
came out at one window of a balcony and Alderman 
Wood at the other, and she bowed to them; her 
obeisance of course being met by augmented acclama- 
tions. My friend entered into conversation with a 
person present who argued for the natural equality of 
man, and that any other of the people present had as 
good a right to be King, as George the Fourth. Once 
more, God bless you.” 
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On the 25th the House of Commons adjourned for 
a month; and on the 28th he was preparing for his 
summer’s flight. “ To London, and wasted my day 
sadly. Castlereagh in Kent ; Sidmouth, Devonshire; 
Bathurst, Gloucestershire — curious that all absent, 
and, I fear, most improper. Called on an inde- 
pendent-minded man of business, and talked an hour 
with him on public affairs. We agree as to danger. 
He sees no resource. Miss W. came and asked me 
to be her brother’s executor for his West Indian ne- 
groes, whom he means, she says, to emancipate. I 
told her he must prepare them for it. Then I talked 
with Harry Drummond, and spent an hour in the 
pictures of our English worthies. Mulgrave’s by 
Hoffner. Poor Pitt’s a vile picture—his face 
anxious, diseased, reddened with wine, and soured 
and irritated by disappointments. Poor fellow, how 
unlike my youthful Pitt!” His route to Wey- 
mouth took him to the house of another early friend, 
whose guest he had not been for many years. “ So 
here is William Wilberforce going to visit Henry 
Bankes,” his companion overheard him murmur to 
himself as he drove up to Kingston Hall, “ and they 
are the only two of the old set of whom so’much can 
be said.” 

On the 5th of August his wish had been to move 
with his family inland, “ feeling robbed of the fair en- 
joyment of the summer when destitute of trees.” But 
for his daughter’s health he determined to remain at 

24 Diary, July 28, 
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Weymouth. “ Your idea of a country residence,” he 
told Mrs. Wilberforce, “is quite delightful, but 


‘If solitude makes scant the means of life, 
Society for me.’ 


“J have been treating this beautiful place and 
delicious summer’s day very ill,” he adds, “ by sitting 
all the morning writing. But perhaps it is better not 
to indulge too great a relish for trees, now that I 
must so soon take my leave of them.” * 

Hig residence at Weymouth was soon interrupted 
by the threatening aspect of affairs. “‘ The accounts 
from London are most alarming.”* In this crisis his 
interference was requested by men of various parties. 
Lord John Russell led the way by a letter in the 
Times of August 5th, “ which can hardly fail,” says 
the editor, “ to propitiate Mr. Wilberforce, so bene- 
ficent is the office which it assigns to him; so flatter- 
ing, and we will add so just, the tribute both to his 
virtues and his power.” ‘I address to you, sir, a 
public letter,” began this appeal to him, “ because 
you are a public man, on whom much depends. 
Although I generally differ from you in politics, I 
warmly admire your generous efforts for the welfare 
of mankind, and I believe you capable at this moment 
of doing a great benefit to your country. = 
You, sir, and some others whose support is the sole 
strength of administration, are bound to interfere if 
they bate any thing of the wisdom and prudence 

25 To Mrs. Wilberforce, July 31. 2 Diary. 
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which you attribute to their general conduct. * * 
In your hands is perhaps the fate of this country.” 

This step he thought most ill-advised from reasons 
which he thus imparts to Mr. Buxton. “ You must 
ere now have seen Lord John Russell’s curious pub- 
lication. I presume it is genuine, though I only know 
it from its having been read to me from the Times 
newspaper this morning. It is somewhat singular 
that he should consider me as possessing so much 
power, and ministry as deriving so much benefit from 
my support, when at the same time he considers 
government indebted to the patronage of the Crown 
for the. support it experiences from the House of 
Commons, I own I ané concemed, to see the letter, ' 
because it sadly obstructs the course of proceeding I 
had before meditated. It would have been very 
different if he had in private communicated to me his 
ideas.” ‘ At least,” replied Mr. Bankes to a like 
communication,” “ he should have sent to you a first 
impression of his letter, instead of leaving you to pick 
it up upon the sands of Weymouth among other 
jetsam and flotsam that might be cast upon the 
shore.” 

“I do not quite despair of getting the business put 
off,” he tells Mr. Stephen,” “ though it must be said, 
that Lord John’s letter is a sad obstacle in the way, 
and one which may perhaps be insuperable.” . . ““ My 
project was to urge the King to go to the House of 
Lords, and declare he gives up his own wishes to the 
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gratifying of his people.” 29, .“ But how could he hope 
that I should prevail on the King to accept my medi- 
ation, as that of a neutral man, when publicly called 
upon to come forward by one of the strongest parti- 
sans of the opposition ?” 
- “Tam divided between the fear on the one. hand of 
neglecting some measure, which by the blessing of 
God might be the means of arresting our progress 
into that abyss to which we seem gradually but too 
surely advancing, and on the other of appearing con- 
ceitedly to think of myself more highly than I ought 
to think, and of thereby injuring the interests of reli- 
gion. My situation would be very painful if religious 
principles I hope in part, but still more natural tem- 
per and habit, had not lessened the sensibility of my 
feelings on all terrestrial things. Yet to be told before 
all the world, that on me and my conduct depends the 
fate of the empire, isenough to make a man anxious.” 

Such an address to an independent man from one 
who held that to “ abandon party was to forfeit all po- 
litical importance,” was not.a little curious. Yet the 
same appeal was made to him from many quarters, 
and with more propriety of manner. “I feel with 
you,” he heard from Mr. Lamb, “ all the objections 
you have stated to the publication of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s. Yet you will forgive me for saying that I can- 
not but think you would do well in returning speedily 
into the neighbourhood of London. If any thing is 
to be done, your presence and influence will do it.” ® 


2 Diary. 
30 Hon. William Lamb [Lord Melbourne] to William Wilberforce 
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The day before this letter reached him, he had “ de- 
cided that it may be well to be on the spot when the 
Queen’s business is going to begin, that if any open- 
ing should present itself, it may be embraced. I go 
up to try if I can prevent the inquiry. Yet I feel 
deeply the evil, that ‘so bad a woman as I fear she is 
should carry the victory by sheer impudence, (if she 
is guilty,) and assume the part of a person deeply 
injured. Oh the corrupted currents of this world! 
Oh for that better world, where there shall be no 
shuffling.” #4 

“ Pray for me,” he writes back from London to his 
family,” “ that I may be enlightened and strengthened 
for the duties of this important and critical season. 
Hitherto God has wonderfully supported and blessed 
me; oh how much beyond my deserts! It will be a 
comfort to me to know that you all who are, as it were, 
on the top of the mountain, withdrawn from and 
above the storm, are thus interceding for me who am 
scuffling in the vale below.” 

He found all thoughtful men looking forward to 
the future with alarm—‘“ Lord Castlereagh appears 
even more impressed with the danger than Liverpool 
himself.” But matters were too far advanced for any 
beneficial interference, and he returned after a time to 
Weymouth, where he was still followed by pressing 
applications that he should demand an audience of the 
King, or recommend conciliation to the Queen. One 
ardent friend, with more zeal than discretion, sent 
down a messenger “to fetch me up express, and meet 
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him at Salt Hill to have an audience of the King. I 
positively refused. He had summoned S. and Lord 
H. from Hastings, who both came ;_ he himself went 
to the cottage and conferred with General Thornton, | 
and sent in to the King that he expected me. The 
King sent a very proper answer: That if he had con- 
ferred with me, it must be on some political business, 
and that he never talked on political subjects with 
any but his ministers.” 

Seeing therefore no present opening for usefulness, 
he remained with his family at Weymouth and at 
Bath, watching from a distance the advancing trial. 
* As for politics,” he writes to Mr. Bankes, (Sept. 
19th,) “ you are likely to have heard from the Chan- 
cellor more than I know. He will confirm or contra- 
dict the report I have heard that the Divorce clause 
is to be given up. But what is government about, to 
suffer such a multitude of poisonous fountains to be 
playing in the great city? I have had a few of them 
sent me, and any thing more mischievously contemptu- 
ous I never read. ‘The more I think of the whole 
business, the worse I like it; and though I am by no 
means clear I could have voted for the Divorce clause, 
yet when that part is withdrawn, the question recurs 
with augmented force—will it be worth while to un- 
dertake a process of so much danger, and permanent 
bad consequences to the constitution in its regal part, 
when all we shall get by it will be to say we have 
degraded her; while being the King’s wife, she will 
be still regarded as the Queen? Alas! surely we 
never were in such a scrape. he bulk of the people 
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I grant are run mad; but then it was a species of 
insanity on which we might have reckoned, because 
we know their prejudices against foreigners; their 
being easily led away by appeals to their generous 
feelings; and then the doses with which they are 
plied, are enough to intoxicate much stronger heads 
than most of theirs.” “I begin more and more to 
think that a change of ministers might afford the 
most probable way out of our present difficulties. 
Yet one must not be unfair to them; but, judging 
candidly, their conduct has been very ill-advised.” 

As the cause advanced, his prospects did not bright- 
en. “ Whenever I look forward,” he says a fortnight 
later, “I am quite sickened with the prospect. I do 
not like to think over it till it is necessary, because 
circumstances may so alter as to change the ground of 
reasoning. But you and I may think aloud to each 
other. How I wish you were here that I might take 
some long walks with you! We never are together 
except in harness. I wish to be your companion in 
the field, whether frisking in the meadow, or reposing 
under the trees.” The weeks passed on at Bath, 
and he was beginning to look forward with no pleasure 
to the reassembling of the House of Commons. “ Five 
or six years ” seemed more than he could now look for- 
ward to with any probability of usefulness, “yet I 
should greatly like to lay a foundation for some future 
measures for the emancipation of the poor slaves, and 
also to diminish the evil of oaths. These things being 
done, how gladly should I retire! I am quite sick of 

33 To James Stephen Esq. Oct. 5 
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the wear and tear of the House of Commons; of the 
envy,’ malice, and all uncharitableness.” * The pro- 
gress of the Bill of Pains and Penalties greatly in- 
creased these feelings. “I had fully hoped that it 
would never come down to the Commons; but” he 
“now began to fear the contrary.” > His mind was 
not made up as to his future conduct. “I am 
strongly impressed by a sense of the ill-usage she 
experienced on her first coming to this country. 
Nothing could be worse; and even the public letter 
the Prince wrote her was almost like putting her 
away.” °° “The present inclination of my judgment 
is strongly against receiving the Bill.” 37 

In this state of feeling he hailed with no small 
pleasure its actual issue. “ This morning the 
early coaches from London came in, men and horses 
covered with white favours, emblematic I suppose 
of her innocence, for the rejection of the Bill against 
the Queen, or rather for Lord Liverpool’s giving it 
up when carried only by nine.” ® 

“ Bath,” he writes ® in better spirits than his late 
letters had exhibited, “is a sad place for interrup- 
tions. Calling is quite a business, and not a mere 
compliment ; for many of my vesttees are old folks, 
valetudinarians, &c., who keep the house, and keep 
their court as regularly as Queen Caroline will do. 
How much you must regret that you, being out of 
town, could not accompany Lady Fitzwilliam and the 


31 To J. Stephen Esq. Oct. 29. % Ib. Nov. 3. 
°° To T. Babington Esq. 7 To J. Butterworth Esq. Nov. 2. 
38 Diary, Noy. 11. 9 To Lady Olivia Sparrow. 
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Duchess of Somerset, to congratulate her Majesty on 
her honourable acquittal! Seriously, for indeed it is 
a very serious subject, the matter has ended, if ended 
it. is, which however I fear is not the case, better far 
than if the Bill had gone down to our House. With- 
out exaggeration it might have occupied us just as 
long as the Queen’s partisans were disposed to think 
it for her interest that we should be so employed, and 
one entire session would certainly not have sufficed ; 
for we have no judges to whom doubtful questions of 
evidence might be referred, or even e2:-chancellors 
whose judgment is allowed to decide as to admissible 
or inadmissible papers or questions ; instead of which 
every individual member among us thinks himself 
as well able to decide on these points as the first law- 
yers in the land.” 

It was soon too clear that the matter was not 
ended. <“ The political sky” he thought “ very 
gloomy. I hear from Canning of his resignation be- 
cause he cannot properly remain neutral.” ‘“ Minis- 
ters are resolved to refuse the Queen the restoration 
of her name to the Liturgy and a palace. She is 
striving to keep the flame alive and to blow it to 
fury.” “She throws out a threat of recriminating, a 
mode of proceeding which has been wisely reserved 
for the House of Commons. Even among us indeed 
she will not I suppose be admitted to recriminate 
formally, but she. may through her spokesmen, both 
at the bar and in the House, produce all the effects 

40 Diary, Nov. 26. 
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of recrimination. I ae see Matt. v. 32 precisely 
in the same light with the Archbishop of Tuam.” * 
This storm was kept off for the present by the ad- 
journment of the House of Commons, and Mr. Wil- 
berforce was able to remain quiet in the midst of his 
family at Bath. Here a new blow distressed him 
greatly. On the 9th of December he heard from 
unquestionable information of the sudden death of 
Christophe; and with Christophe he well knew all 
the plans for the improvement of the Haytians,. 
which had cost him so much time and labour, must 
fall to the ground. “I cannot mention Hayti,” 
he says a few days later, “ without interposing a 
word or two concerning this same tyrant, as now 
that he is fallen it seems to be the fashion to call 
Christophe. If he did deserve that name, it is 
then compatible with the warmest desire in a sove- 
reign for the improvement and happiness of his 
people; and I must also add that all the authentic 
accounts I ever heard of him have led me to believe 
that he was really a great man, with but few infirmi- 
ties. Nevertheless I am not much surprised at what 
has taken place, for I must confess that the yoke of 
government might probably press heavily upon his 
people, and that he might carry on his whole system, 
both in introducing improvements and in reforming 
morals, with too much rigour. Again, the military 
discipline which he enforced, and the great army 
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which he maintained, were necessary to resist the 
expected invasion from France; and I fear that all 
kings are apt to be too fond of arms and reviews—of 
course except the King of Great Britain.” 

“1 regret,” he said at this time to a friend, “ that 
I did not more press Christian principles upon poor 
Christophe, and instruct him in the knowledge of a 
Saviour ; yet I was afraid of losing my influence with 
him by going too far. I sent him books, and said 
what I thought I could, but I have been uneasy since. 
I know not that a day has passed that I have not 
prayed for him. He has only been charged, as far as 
I know, with two faults ; one, an overstrict enforce- 
ment of justice; the other, his being avaricious, and 
heaping together much money in his capital. But 
this was for the purpose of buying gunpowder from 
the Americans, in case France should attack him. 
He sent me over £6000 * to pay schoolmasters, &c. ; 
and I remember his giving a man, whose conduct he 
approved, 1000 dollars, quite spontaneously. He was 
a great man, intent on the improvement of his people, 
but he furnishes a striking imstance of the truth, that 
by too earnestly pursuing a good object you directly 
defeat it.” : 

Christophe’s noble plans fell with him. “ Every 


> wrote a medical gentle- 


day something transpires,’ 
man from St. Domingo half a year afterwards," “ to 


show the importance of King Henry to the Haytians. 


48 A part of this money still remained in Mr. Wilberforce’s keeping, 
and was paid to Christophe’s widow on her arrival in England. 
44 Dr. Duncan Stewart to W. Wilberforce Esq. March 6. 
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His greatest enemies ‘now acknowledge that they 
never have had a chief whose powers of mind and 
body were so fitted for command. Had he reigned 
over a people untutored in the scepticism of modern 
infidelity, and uncontaminated by the licentiousness 
of French libertinism, Hayti must centuries hence 
have regarded his memory with veneration.” . _ 

As the meeting of the House approached the 
political horizon became darker. Mr. Wilberforce 
returned to London with a heavy heart. ‘‘ Pray for 
us,” he said when he left his family, who for his 
daughter’s health still staid at Bath; “ pray for us 
who are about to attend parliament, and shall soon be 
in the heat of the battle.” I wish I had any thing 
to call me away to-morrow from the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The question before us is a most perplexing 
one: a choice of evils. But how little these parlia- 
mentary affairs will interest me when I look death 
in the face—except having kept a clear conscience!” 
“T must now,” he adds, “ withdraw my mind from 
the scene of peace and kindness with which it is 
conversant when my eye is directed to No. 26, 
Pulteney Street, and occupy it with all that is of an 
opposite character. I have a most painful route to 
travel whatever course I pursue.” * 

On the 26th he “found the question changed by 
the motion of Lord A. Hamilton, from restoring the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy, to blaming the leaving it 
out. Not one man in fifty but thought it wrong, and 
still more foolish, to leave the name out, yet a large 
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majority voted for the previous question. Thatnight . 
I meant to vote for restoring her name, but was forced 
to go home by illness, though had the division come 
on a few days before, I should have voted against it, 
on the ground of the Queen’s outrageously contuma- 
cious conduct. It is almost rebellious” *® ‘This con- 
cession he thought due to the religious feelings of the 
great bulk of the middle classes. He found that not 
only the political Dissenters, but even the Wesleyan 
Methodists prayed for the Queen by name, and 
“would not allow that she was prayed for at all, in 
the words, ‘ for all the royal family.’”*” For himself, 
he had never viewed the omission as involving any 
religious question, sharing the sentiment expressed 
by Dr. Parr: “In the words, ‘all the royal family,’ 
I include the Queen.” But to perpetuate the 
notion that it was designed to deprive her of the 
benefit of the people’s prayers, was, he thought, so 
paramount an evil, that on the 13th of February 
he supported Mr. John Smith’s motion for the restor- 
ation of her name. 

“This exclusion,” he maintained,” “ is a most un- 
happy circumstance, because it has been the means 
of introducing a political feeling into the Church. 
Every religious man has hitherto consoled himself 
with the reflection, that there is at least one day in 
the week, when he may forget all his low and vulgar 
cares, and dismiss from his mind the animosities 
which disturb the course of human life. On that day 
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the elements of discord‘ought to be at rest, and every 
recollection which creates disunion or excites a jarring 
sentiment should be, if possible, avoided. But at 
present this unhappy subject is brought under public 
notice every Sunday, and the wound which might 
otherwise be healed is kept in a state of constant 
irritation. Nothing can more tend than such a state 
of things to bring into discredit an ecclesiastical 
system sealed with the blood of martyrs, and from 
which the Dissenters themselves have derived all the 
advantages which they enjoy.” 

“It grieved me more than it ought,” he wrote 
next day,” “to differ from many dear friends, but I 
really could not in conscience forbear to support the 
motion.” “TI felt extremely distressed, but was told 
I spoke well.”*' ‘Two days later he urges as an ex- 
cuse for his silence, that “the subjects on which he 
meant to write were scarcely in unison with the rough 
and discordant notes” which had been “ too com- 
monly vibrating in his ears. You are such an anti- 
queenite that perhaps you will hold me almost in- 
capable of the relations of peace and amity, after 
having supported the restoration of her name to the 
Liturgy. Here however I am not so serious as I was 
before. Yet there are those even whom I love, who, 
if they will not look at me with altered countenance, 
will yet feel real grief of heart ; and I perhaps, even to 
weakness, feel full as much pain from the consciousness 
of grieving them. But we must not suffer such con- 
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siderations to affect our conduct, or even to bias our 
judgment, Yet it is one of the views in which a 
better world often presents itself to my mind’s eye, 
and cheers my heart by the prospect, that then there 
will be no errors, no room for misconstruction, but all. 
will at once recognise the kind intentions of others, 
and live in the elear and full light of unclouded love 
and confidence. Oh how trivial will then appear to 
have been many of those questions which we now 
contest so warmly !”’ 

After the loss of the motion, he once more at- 
tempted to promote a peaceable adjustment of the 
question, by a letter which he thought would reach 


the King in private. 
“¢ March 6, 1821. 
“«¢ My dear Sir, 

After having been confined for a week to my 
chamber, I have just now heard a piece of intelligence, 
and that from no mean authority, which would have 
been a cordial to me had my nerves required a re- 
fresher. I mean that the Queen sent last night to 
say that she would thankfully receive the money 
offered her ; and it was added, that she would now be 
glad of her name’s being put as a matter of grace 
and favour into the Liturgy, because if she. were 
abroad, the omission would operate so unfavourably 
on her. The prospects thus opened to us are really 
cheering. For remember, and that is what you and 
other friends have not sufficiently considered, that 
it is not that I, or any experienced man, ever sup- 
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posed the bulk of the people would long feel acutely 
about the omission of the Queen’s name, but that 
the omission would tend to produce an estimation 
(a most false one) of the King’s mind and motives, 
and a state of alienation of heart which would help 
to render them the more easy dupes of the artful, 
bad men who are trying to seduce them from re- 
verence and regard for all they ought to respect 
and love. But now, my dear sir, what an opportunity 
for the King to establish himself in the good-will 
of the people, when it will clearly and indubitably 
appear to be the result of his own spontaneous grace ! 
Really 
‘Deus hec tempora,’ &c. 

I thought I would throw out this hint to you. I do 
really think there scarcely ever was such an opening. 

“« Never did you uttera more just word than that 
of prudence, which you suggested in a former letter. 
Good people are not always prudent people. The 
vices of the tongue, to speak honestly, are far too 
little regarded by those who we may hope do make 
a conscience of their words and works; yet how 
strong is Solomon and St. James, and above all our 
Saviour! I myself have often had this truth en- 
forced on me. A. public man of sixty-one and a half, 
for thirty years an intimate of a prime minister, 
must be incurable if he is a babbler. 

“ With kind remembrances to Mrs. 





; | remain, 
Kver yours sincerely, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 
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He soon turned to more congenial subjects. “ Feb. 
3rd. Grand Committee of African Institution at 
Lansdown House. Discussed parliamentary mea- 
sures for the session.”* It was mainly for this 
cause that he remained this winter near town, at 
the house of Mr. Stephen, whilst his family were 
detained at Bath and heard from him every day. 


TO MRS, WILBERFORCE. 
“ Jan. 2. 

“My day ever since breakfast time has been 
consumed by two peers of the realm; Lord C. had a 
good share of it, but I am told that by the clock Lord 
Harrowby was full two hours and a half with me, and 
I have barely time to scribble my letter to you; the 
bulletin report is—Well, I thank God. I have several 
visits to pay, and would you believe it, | am just now 
drawn into volunteering a dinner with Inglis, to meet 
Walter Scott. 

“T enclose a letter from P., which breathes so 
friendly a spirit that I think you and the girls ought 
to see it, in order to do justice to his kindness. I 
love to make people like each other better, and I 
often regret the tattling system, which prevails so 
generally, and from which I grieve to say many, of 
whom it would be uncharitable not to think favour- 
ably on the whole, are nevertheless not exempt. It 
is indeed a striking instance of our natural self-decep- 
tion, that persons who would quite shrink from the 
idea of committing most of those crimes which are 
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condemned in the word of God, think little of the 
vices of the tongue. But any one who is duly jealous 
of himself will always watch most carefully against 
the sins which are the least unpopular in his own 
circle, and certainly the great evil of what is called the 
religious world is chatteration. : 

“Pray let the girls see my letter. Young people 
ought especially to guard against this fault, and when 
I write to you now I consider myself as addressing 





them also. I beg you will write occasionally to 
; their sisters also should write to them 





and 
pretty frequently. I assure you both from my own 
experience and from that of others, that at their 
period of life the frequent recurrence of home associa- 
tions, and of sisterly affection, has a peculiarly happy 
effect both on the character and manners. Can you 





send your newspaper after reading it; he has 
repeatedly asked to have one, and I don’t like to 
send him an opposition paper? Return the Courier I 
send to-day, and if you have any convenient oppor- 
tunity you might send me my Parkhurst’s Lexicon. 
Farewell, with kindest remembrances to the dear 
girls, 
Ever affectionately yours, 
= W. WILBERFORCE.” 
His domestic character was truly remarkable It 
was not merely that the tenderness of his earliest 
affections was unchilled by a bustling public life, but 
that there was a careful thoughtfulness as to the effect 
of little things upon his children’s characters which 
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seemed almost incompatible with his incessant occu- 
pations. This was now more observable when his 
sons were growing into manhood. For them he 
chose, as he had done for himself, (a far severer trial 
of his principles,) with no eye to personal ambition. 
His great wish was to see them useful clergymen, and 
leaving to themselves entirely the choice of their pro- 
fession, he watched the little openings of domestic 
life to give to their minds the bias he desired. “My 
dear boy,” he exclaimed at Bath seeing one of them 
read Cobbett with great interest, “‘do not be a polli- 
ticlan ; it is the most unprofitable of all subjects; it 
has been my business all my life, but I hope you are 
meant for something better.” 

« ____ »? he says of another, “ has been kindly re- 
ceived at Lord E.’s. Ido not wonder at its having 
the effect of making him ovyervalue the worldly 
dignity of politicians and lawyers in comparison with 
the true dignity of the ministerial office. I greatly 
fear his estimate of things will be spoiled.”** All 
his plans were laid thoughtfully with this mtention. ~ 
“Tf you have sons who are likely to distinguish them- 
selves,” he writes to a friend, “ and wish them to go 
into the Church, I would advise you to send them to 
Oxford.” The result was what he wished. Of his 
four sons, who came of a stock which for twenty-six 
recorded. generations appears not to have produced 
one clergyman, he lived to see two in Holy Orders, 
and a third preparing for the ministry. His letters 
to them are full of the same spirit. 

44 Diary, Oct. 12. 
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TO A SON AT ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“Saturday, March 10. 





«« My dear . 


It seems very long since I heard from you. 
Yet I really trust your silence has proceeded rather 
from excess of occupation than from indolence; though 
I must say that to any one who has the full use of all 
his organs, there are intervals_in the busiest life 
which afford opportunities for doing sundry little 
things, which to a man who has nothing to do, (let 
me correct myself, every man has something to do, I 
should say to a man who does nothing,) appear too 
laborious to be undertaken. At all events, never let 
my want either of time or eyesight be a reason for 
shortening, much less for omitting to write to me. 
Amidst the drudgery which the post imposes on me, a 


letter from my dear is a cordial that refreshes 





and revives me. 

“ But you have perhaps been expecting to hear 
from me in answer to your [question]. I cannot 
object to your plan of retiring to read, but I hope you 
will be very careful whom you select for your com- 
panions. Believe me on the credit of my long ex- 
perience, that though Christians who wish to main- 
tain the spiritual life in vigour and efficiency, (fervent, 
Ceovtes, In Spirit, serving the Lord,) may without in- 
jury mix and associate with worldly people for the 
transaction of business ; yet they cannot for recreation, 
still less for intimate friendship and society. With 
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the deep interest I feel for your eternal concerns, (oh 
how contemptible does all else appear in comparison !) 
I cannot but enforce on you this most important truth. 
I hope you keep steady to your plan of spending your 
Sunday properly, and not joining in parties on that 
day. Observation and my own experience have con- 
vinced me that there is a special blessing on a right 
employment of these intervals. One of their prime 
objects in my judgment is to strengthen our impres- 
sion of invisible things, and to acquire a habit of living 
under their influence. Now this habit will manifest- 
ly be counteracted, not merely by gross outrages on 
the decorum of the day, but by whatever tends to 
secularize it, Gf I may use the term,) to associate us 
with worldly objects and interests. Sursum corda is 
the Christian’s Sunday motto. In the higher region to 
which he on that day endeavours to obtain access, he 
meets in idea that Saviour who died for him, and who 
still looks, we are assured, with the most tender solici- 
tude and sympathy on all His followers, and with more 
kindness on none than on His younger servants. I 
think I must ere now have told you, that before I 
married, and indeed when I used to spend my Sundays 
alone, before I had the privilege of having: two such 
Christian friends as the late Mr. Eliot and dear 
Henry Thornton, I used after dinner to call up in idea 
around me my absent relatives and friends, and thus 
hold converse with the objects of my affection. O 
my dearest , remember how much depends on 
you. You will I trust do credit to your name. But 
honestly more depends on the next few years than on 
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any other period of your life. You will be glad to 
hear that Tom Macaulay and his friend and quon- 
dam rival Malden have got two out of the three 
University scholarships. I think there were thirteen 
candidates, and they are always the first men in the 
University. eo * * x - 
I shall have you much in my thoughts and feel- 
ing to-morrow, especially from two to four o’clock. 
Farewell. May every blessing be your portion here 
and hereafter. This is the daily prayer of 


Your affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


TO THE SAME. 


“ Kensington Gore, Saturday, Feb. 24. 


« My dear ih 


Notwithstanding my having written to you 
yesterday, I should have sent you a few lines to-day 





on the principle of paying you a visit, though but a 
pop-visit, on the Sunday, if a conference with the Duc 
de Caze and some other engagements had not con- 
sumed the whole morning. Indeed I account it a 
part of my regular Saturday’s business to write to my 
children ; yet as I have a letter to frank to you I will 
add a very few words to assure you that the mention 
which is twice in every day made of you in my prayers, 
will to-morrow be made with double enlargement 
and particularity. Your uncle Stephen and I were — 
conversing seriously the other night, and we both 
expressed the greatly augmented sense of the im- 
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portance and value of prayer which a long life has 
produced in us. The idea of discarding what is call- 
ed a particular providence from the lesser events of 
life, and acknowledging it only in the greater and 
more important, is not less unphilosophical than it is 
contrary to Scripture; and we both agreed that our 
own experience strongly opposed this false and mis- 
, may God bless 





chievous persuasion. My dearest 
and keep you. 
Ever most affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


As the session advanced, he took part on some 
important questions. “Feb. 21st. I rather prepared 
for the coming debate ; yet, as too common with me, 
expended nearly all my time over old accounts, which 
had only general reference to the subject, and made 
some little deposits of useful facts, but little or no 
immediate preparation. My secretary too late. It 
is a sad business to have my eyes in another person’s 
keeping. Subject, the circular of the three parties to 
the Holy Alliance, Russia, Austria, and Prussia—the 
parties also to the partition of Poland—declaring their 
determination to suppress all revolutions, and apply- 
ing the doctrine to the case of Naples. I spoke, and 
really thought it right to condemn such doctrine ; 
and all without exception condemned it. It was very 
foolish in opposition to divide. 23rd. Dinner in sup- 
port of the Refuge for the Destitute. Very kindly 
received, Duke of York proposed my health. Sat 
between Lord Liverpool and ; the greatest man in 
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station, and the richest man for his rank, in the coun- 
try. Former melancholy ; latter affectedly vivacious. 
Oh how little does wealth give happiness! 27th. 
While walking in the Park this morning I met Castle- 
reagh and Arbuthnot, and told the former that I was 
revolving the idea of an address on the principles and 
conduct of the three allied powers. Castlereagh laid 
‘in claim (my doing so in 1799 to Pitt ©) to my hearing 
his objections first, and renewed his claim on a second 
meeting. March 9th. A meeting about the immola- 
tion of widows, and other Hindoo barbarisms. Re- 
solved to have papers collected. 11th. On Sunday 
came to me, and spent three-quarters of an 





dear 
hour on his peculiar theological topics. I grieved to 
lose my time, but it was a trial of Christian principle, 
Rom. xiv. 1. His fault is that he reasons out his 
opinions, and then reads the Scriptures. 14th. At- 
tending Sir Thomas Brisbane, Governor-abundus of 
New South Wales. 16th. Second reading of the 
Roman Catholic Bill. I was complimented on my 
speaking, though from turning away from the gal- 
lery, said to be inaudible there. I had thought the 
matter over in Stephen’s garden for about an hour, 
and spoke near an hour.” ® 

“Tt was a most able exposition of his views,” 
says Mr. Buxton, “and the passage in which he 
said that though we had delivered the Roman Ca- 
tholics from prison, we insisted on their wearing 
the gaol dress, was particularly admired.” The 
rest of the week was occupied in “opposing Max- 

5 Vid. vol. ii. p. 365. %® Diary. 
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well’s Bill” for removing his slaves from Antigua 
to Demarara. “I voted and spoke one night for re- 
pealing the Malt Tax. Day passes away after day 
so rapidly, that life is sliding from me, yet little 
seems to be done. There is I hope no intentional 
misapplication of time, and we are to ‘rule with dili- 
gence,’ but I must retire from business for which not 
specially fitted.” ” His state of health at this time 
gave many indications that his parliamentary services 
must terminate ere long. Several successive attacks 
of illness made it impossible or dangerous for him to 
attend the House, and delayed his intended inquiry 
into the West India system to another year. “I 
scarcely dare tell you,’ he writes to Mrs. Wilber- 
force, “ that at one time, thinking I was not likely to 
be able to speak before Easter, I was actually medi- 
tating the cutting and running system without delay ; 
when I recovered, so as to allow me the hope of 
doing two or three important matters before my 
departure.” 

His secret thoughts on his recovery are full of 
gratitude to God. “ What cause have I for thankful- 
ness, that even when ill I scarcely ever experience 
pain, or distress of body or mind! But then I learn, 
or rather I re-learn, from this attack, two important 
practical truths: when I become ever so little inca- 
pable of quiet continued reflection I can only gaze at 
known truths, and look up with aspirations of humble 
thankfulness to the will of my unwearied and long- 
suffering Benefactor. I should be ungrateful indeed, 

87 Diary, March 31. 
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if I were insensible to the innumerable mercies which 
I have been receiving all my life long. But it is 
astonishing how little I feel the lapse of time. I for- 
got that I am now arrived at sixty-one years and a 
half, though never a strong man, and in 1788 in such 
a state of apparent weakness, that Dr. Warren, of 
unrivalled sagacity, said confidentially, (but it was 
goon told to my kind sympathizing friend Muncaster, } 
that I had not stamina to last a fortnight. How 
wonderful is it that I continue unto this day! But I 
shall probably have little warning: let me remember 
therefore Christ’s admonition, ‘ Be ye also ready.’ 

« Again, how careful ought I to be not to let self- 
indulgence or inadvertence obstruct my usefulness. 
My powers of serving God (He best knows and or- 
dains their effect) depend entirely on my health. 
Little things then, which in others are nothing, are 
in my instance important, since who has such motives 
for gratitude and active service as myself.” 

The following letter is of the same date. 


TO LADY OLIVIA SPARROW. 


“London, March, 1821. 
«« My dear Friend, 

1 beg your pardon for having been so dilatory 
in executing the commission with which you charged 
me. But the honest truth is, that the affair escaped 
me, and I assure you I often find humiliating proofs 
of this decay of memory. My friends must bear with 
my infirmities. I hear you are going with Millicent 
to Leamington ; may it be with benefit, if, as I pre- 
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sume must be the case, the waters are the object. I - 
myself have been unwell for about ten days; not ma- 
terially, but enough to keep me from the House of 

Commons. In truth, that attendance is become very 

distasteful. To those who remember my first years 

in parliament, the difference cannot but appear ex- 

treme, in point of talent and eloquence. 

. “T hope 
our, alas, darkened hemisphere (all our ‘old constel- 


will become one of the first stars in 





lations extinct). To say nothing of the older names, 
Lord North, Dunning, Wedderburne, Barré, there 
are no more Fox, Pitt, Burke, Windham ; and poor 
Whitbread, with all his coarseness, had an Anglicism 
about him, that rendered him a valuable ingredient 
in a British House of Commons.® 

“ Yet to confess the truth, more talent was com- 
monly employed in defending measures than in de- 
vising them. Very superior powers are seldom needed 
for the forming a right judgment in politics, and too 
often they are associated with qualities which operate 
unfavourably; but they enable a public man to con- 
gregate round him a number of followers, who feel 
themselves respectable from being the adherents of 
one who commands respect ; and who in the parlia- 
mentary contests gives his friends the sense of 
superiority. Yet on the whole, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, our public men are better than those of the 
earlier part of my political existence. But then we 
are in circumstances which must be confessed to be 
peculiarly distressing and difficult. Yet all the time, 


58 From an earlier letter. 
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as I often think, the oréat Disposer of all things is 
carrying on His own plans ; and oh how much more 
truly important will many of these hereafter appear, 
on which the politician would look down with super- 
cilious contempt, if you were to presume to put them 
ona level with the objects of his attention. We for- 
get that the whole apparatus of civil government is 
mainly intended to keep society together in peace, 
and thereby to enable the religious and moral in- 
terests of the world to be promoted on a greater or a 
smaller scale, from the dimensions of a single family, 
or even a single individual, to those of a Missionary 
Society in all its varied and multifarious usefulness. 

<“T have been scribbling so fast that I scarcely know 
what I have written, but I remember that the very 
- jdea of your retirement, friendly peace, and com- 
fort, produced an emotion of disrelish for the House 
of Commons’ occupations to which I am just now re- 
turning. But my time is more than all gone. Fare- 
well, and believe me with every kind wish and 
friendly assurance for you and Millicent, my dear 
friend, 


Ever sincerely yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


After an Easter spent at Bath Mr, Wilberforce re- 
turned to London. ‘“ May 25th. Buxton’s capital 
speech on the criminal laws, two hours and forty 
minutes—nobody tired—all information and sense.” 
«26th. Meeting about the Address on the Slave 
Trade papers. Then formation of Kast Indian Civil- 
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ization Society.” “June 20th. I moved my address 
on the Abolition, urging government to press the 
matter on foreign powers. Mackintosh spoke capi- 
tally ; I did not at ail. please amyself. oe © 30th. At- 
tended a meeting at the Thatched’ ‘Honse: ‘Tavern, on 
the retrospect and prospect quoad Africa, &e.e fe: 


did not do myself justice in not stating my ifigee® Ce a 


and absence at Bath, as the causes of my ineffi- 
ciency.” Little was done during the remainder of 
the session. “ July 12th, Had a few words with 
Lushington, who spoke against the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.” “ Interview with Lord Bathurst 
and Vansittart, about apprenticing captured negroes. 
A long conversation with Lord Londonderry akout 
French Abolition—he advised newspaper publications. 
Got Report of American Committee, favourable to 
the right of search.” 9 

He was now retiring into summer quarters; “no 
slight labour, as you may imagine, when I tell you that 
I have to move the accumulation of near forty years.” 
He had just sold his house at Kensington, (“I grieve 
inwardly I own at leaving it,”) and determined upon 
settling in the country. “ My wife and daughter 
wish it, and I hope I shall secure more time for my 
family and myself when further from London; it will 
give my children country tastes and occupations, and 
they are virtuous pleasures. Treated with such kind- 
ness as I am, it would be strange if I were not to be 
happy any where. Oh these things are trifles, mere 

9 Diary. 
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trifles, and so let ‘us feel them. Here indeed my 
temper and principles coincide.” 

He settled first at Marden Park in Surrey. “ We 
have taken for a yeér on trial a house about eighteen 
miles fron Westminster Bridge, in which poor Hat- 
“pel lived for the last twenty summers of his life. It 

~ was once a fine place, and is one of the prettiest spots 
that I ever saw—without water—the form of the 
ground most beautifully varied, and the wood still 
fine, though a sad diminution of it was made to supply 
the demands of a former Lady Clayton, (the place 
is now Sir William’s,) who was very fond of cards. 
The country also (Surrey) is one of the most beauti- 
ful I ever saw in England; the Lakes and parts of 
Derbyshire excepted. It is comfortable to me to 
have a house of my own and my books about me, 
instead of being in a watering-place as has been my 
summer habit for many years. But I shall find it a 
sad drawback if I lose thereby the pleasure. of a few 
days’ intercourse with you. 

« How are you about Brougham’s Education Bill? 
What think you of the state of the agriculturists and 
of their prospects? You really wrong me by not 
sending me some sense on these subjects. I shall 
say with Major Cartwright, Give us our rights. Did 
you know good H.8.? He was lately taken off by 
a consumption. His sweet wife, scarcely having 
ceased to be congratulated as a bride, is now a widow, 
and will, ere long, become a mother. Surely this is 

60 Diary. 
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an object on which our Saviour himself would have 
dropped a tear. O my dear Babington, let us live 
under the impression that the time is short, and be 
found doing our Master’s business whenever we are 
called hence.” © 

This was the secret spring of all his conduct. “I 
am profiting, I trust, from the quiet life I lead at this 
sweet place.” Never surely was family religion 
seen in more attractive colours. “I only wish,” said 
a college friend who had been visiting two of his sons, 
“‘ that those who abuse your father’s principles could 
come down here and see how he lives.” It was a 
goodly sight. The cheerful play of a most happy 
temper, which more than sixty years had only mel- 
lowed, gladdened all his domestic intercourse. The 
family meetings were enlivened by his conversation— 
gay, easy, and natural, yet abounding in manifold in- 
struction, drawn from books, from life, and from 
reflection. Though his step was less elastic than of 
old, he took his part in out-of-door occupations ; 
climbing the neighbouring downs with the walking 
parties, pacing in the shade of the tall trees, or gilding 
with the old man’s smile the innocent cheerfulness 
of younger pastimes. “The sun was very hot to-day, 
and the wind south, but under the beech trees on the 
side of the hill it was quite cool. Dined by ourselves, 
and. walked with the boys in the evening.”® 19th. 
““Gave ale and cricket to the servants, and all the 
family, in honour of the coronation. Thought it safer 


6&1 To T. Babington Esq. July 21. 
& To Z. Macaulay Esq. 63 Diary, July 18. 
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to refuse the invitation of a neighbour, lest my plan 
of quiet should be rendered more difficult.” “ How 
little,” he said on another day, “does that child 
know how much it is loved! It is the same with us 
and our heavenly Father; we little believe how we 
are loved by Him. I delight in little children, I 
could spend hours in watching them. How much 
there is in them that the Saviour loved, when He took 
a little child and set him in the midst; their sim- 
plicity, their confidence in you, the fand of happi- 
ness with which their beneficent Creator has endued 
them ; that when intelligence is less developed and so 
affords less enjoyment, the natural spirits are an in- 
exhaustible fund of infantine pleasure.” : 

Many of his letters speak of the pleasant days 
which he spent here. 


*“‘ Marden Park, Aug. 1821. 
“‘ My dear Stephen, 


Literally speaking, I was more than three- 
quarters asleep when I wrote to you yesterday even- 
ing. It is I suppose with sleep in the human body as 
with spirituous liquors in a frost, the extremities of 
the one and the surface of the other become stiff and 
torpid, whilst the heart remains awake and fluid; for 
my fingers were asleep, and marking the paper unin- 
telligibly, when my mind detected their aberrations. 

“ T hope that from a better principle than vanity, I 
am vexed at your having been a second time here 
without seeing the place. Beautiful indeed as it is, 
I fully enter into your grounds for preferring the 
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Missenden country. It is rural nature with you; 
with us it is the manufactured article, too lordly to 
gratify the moral taste. But you must spend at least 
three or four quiet days with us. How striking is the 
Queen’s death just now! May it impress the heart 
of the King with a sense of the uncertainty of human 
things. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


He loved thus to call his friends around him, and 
was never long without having some or other of them 
as his guests. “ Sir George Grey with us—talked 
a good deal of the coronation, which all agree to have 
been the finest raree-show ever exhibited. But the 
moral eye seems to have been too much distracted, 
and it wanted the solemn effect which the mind con- 
templates in a King with his nobles about him, 
taking oaths of fidelity to his people, and their 
emotions of loyalty towards him.” * ‘ Your brother 
the General just gleamed in upon us,” he wrote a 
few days afterwards to Mr. Macaulay, “ as we have 
been wishing the sun to do all this day, to give us a 
little light and warmth, but with the sun he rose this 
morning and pursued his course when we were all in 
our beds. He gave me much information concerning 
the French parties, more and more convincing me 
what an unprincipled race they are at Paris.” “ What 
a horrible account does Sir G. Collier’s packet con- 
tain. These French slave-traders are the common 

St Diary, July 27. % To Z, Macaulay Esq. Aug. 8. 
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pests of mankind. Think of a company formed at 
Nantes, having twenty-four slave ships already, to 
take up the Trade when the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese should relinquish it.” 

In the promised leisure of the country, he meditated 
literary works of an extensive kind, and hoped to 
realize the wish of Mr. Babington, “ that the even- 
ing of your days should shed a mild lustre on your 
contemporaries and on posterity, harmonizing with 

the great and important labours of your earlier 
years.” “ My whole life of late has been consumed 
by letters, and by other business which leaves no 
trace behind. I must endeavour to redeem the time 
for some useful work. Though the complaint in my 
eyes has for some years prevented my acquiring 
knowledge, or even keeping up what I had acquired, 
yet I hope that I might be able to compose both a 
religious and a political work, which would not be 
without value. May God bless to me this scene of 
quiet. I have been dictating some French letters 
lately, and beginning others on my own subject. 
My health requires my being out an hour and half in 
the morning, when fair, though I commonly use that 
time for dictating. When I can, I like to spend an 
hour or two after breakfast in hearing some rational 
author attentively ; or if not that, I dictate. In dress- 
ing lately, I have been hearing Lord Waldegrave’s 
Memoirs—a humiliating picture of court intrigue ; 


yet in another view gratifying, as it shows how a 
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man like old Pitt may rise by the honourable 
exercise of his talents, without servility or much 
party trick.” ® 

The execution of these plans was continually hin- 
dered by his public occupations. The West India 
cause exacted all his time. He was at once obliged 
to begin writing “letters to two members of the 
American Congress and to the Emperor of Russia.” 
“IT am endeavouring to write hima public and private 
letter about the Slave Trade, and especially about the 
way in which it is carried on by the French.” Soon 
afterwards he had “ proceeded a good way with the 
public letter, and had already sent a private one to 
prepare him for it, and to press the matter upon his 
conscience.” 7! 

Other kindred occupations followed. He sends 
Mr. Macaulay an extract from a Spanish news- 
paper, adding, “I must write to Torreno on the 
subject, and repel the mischievous and false as- 
sertion, that we are content to sacrifice our own 
West India settlements, provided we can also ruin 
those of other powers.” ‘For four or five days I 
have scarcely been able to look at my notes, or make 
progress in my letter to the Emperor. It is vexatious 
beyond measure to have my time frittered away, but 
my eyes are the chief hinderance. Oh that I were 
young and strong, then I might get up at five o’clock 
in the morning.” “You do not tell me what is 


your occupation during the recess,” he says to Mr. 
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Stephen. “Is it Cobbett’s answer to Cropper? By 
the way I greatly lament Cobbett’s having manifestly 
offered his services to the West Indians. He is just 
such an ally as M. would desire; ready to assert 
without scruple, and invent facts when they are not in 
existence. Poor Christophe! I cannot help grieving 
at the idea of his character’s being left to the dogs 
and vultures to be devoured.” 

He urged at this time upon Mr. Wrangham” a half- 
formed engagement, that he would “ draw up some ac- 
count which should tend to dispel those dark clouds 
of falsehood and misconstruction with which party 
prejudice has blackened the character of Christophe. 
Really he claims as of right a place in your Biography. 
My only doubt is, whether you could obtain sufficient 
materials. I have been reserving for some time a 
little piece written by a lieutenant in the navy to his 
mother, after having spent a week at Cape Henry. 
But Christophe’s character deserves a much more 
elevated tone, as well as deeper views of human 
nature, and of the principles of civil society.” “TI 
have lately read. whilst dressing Madame de Stael’s 
Ten Years’ Exile, and very clever it is; full of deep 
and yet witty remarks, though one cannot but be 
offended at the constant disposition to shine. I met 
in it with a curious instance of the prejudices which 
prevail even in liberal minds, and amongst people of 
our own party, against the blacks. She tells of Buo- 
naparte’s perfidy and cruelty to poor Toussaint, saying, 
No doubt Toussaint was a great criminal!” 
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One heavy trial alone clouded all thissummer. His 
eldest daughter still continued in a state which gave 
him much ‘uneasiness. After one of her recurring 
seizures, he wrote to Hannah More. 


“*Marden Park, Godstone, Sept. 28, 1821. 
““ My dear Friend, 


I was sorry to hear that your ‘soul’s dark 
cottage’ had sustained another rude shock. But I 
trust it has recovered the effects of the concussion, 
and that though time-worn and shattered, it may yet 
for some years continue to shelter its tenant. We all 
of us have had notices to quit, if we would properly 
receive and profit by them. I wish, but I fear must 
only wish, that you could spend a few days with us in 
our country retirement. Ihave much to say, and 
more to hear, but my eyes forbid my writing. I could 
not bear however to forward the enclosed (sent me for 
that purpose) without a word or two. You will pro- 
bably have heard, that my dear daughter has been 
very poorly again. She is I thank God a little better. 
But, poor thing, may her ill health be blessed to her, 
and then—it may be, nay will be matter for rejoic- 
ing. May we both be enabled to live more habitually 
with reference to the next world. Farewell. 


Ever your sincere Friend, 
W. WILBERFORCE.” 
As the year advanced her small remaining strength 


was manifestly sinking, and on the 30th of December 
she breathed her last at Mr. Stephen’s house, whither 
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she had been removed some weeks before, for better 
medical attendance. 

_ “Thave been employed,” he tells Mr, Wrangham,” 
“ for a long period in attending the sick, and at length 
the dying-bed of a justly beloved grown-up daughter. 
But the pain of our late trial has been abundantly 
mitigated by the assured persuasion that she is gone 
to a better world. It would have been delightful even 
to those who were not so personally interested in the 
scene as ourselves, to have witnessed the composure 
with which, in the prospect of speedy dissolution, our 
dear child, naturally of a very timid spirit, was able 
to pray that her parents might be supported under the 
privation, they were about to suffer.” “I shall never 
forget the tenderness, and faith, and love, and devo- 
tion with which, having desired all others to withdraw, 
she poured forth her last audible prayer for herself and 
us.”77 “Sustained by a humble hope of the mercies 
of God through her Redeemer and Intercessor, she 
was enabled to bear her sufferings with patience and 
resignation, and to preserve a composure which even 
surprised herself. On the very morning of the last 
day of her life she had desired a favourite female 
attendant to ask her physician, whether or not there 
was any hope of her recovery, ‘ but if not,’ she added, 
‘all is well.’ She expired at last like a person falling 
asleep—scarcely a groan, and not the least struggle. 
Iam almost bound in gratitude to the Giver of all 
good to callin my friends to rejoice with me over such 
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an instance of Divine goodness, and the consciousness 
of our dear child’s pista safe is a cordial of inestima- 
ble efficacy.” 

To Mr. Babington he opens still more freely all the 
feelings of his heart in the review of this affecting 
scene. “There was none of that exultation and holy 
joy which are sometimes manifested by dying Chris- 
tians. But I know not that my judgment does not 
rest with more solid confidence on her humble compo- 
sure and consciousness of her own unworthiness, with 
an affectionate casting of herself on her Redeemer and 
Intercessor. The day before she expired, she sent all 
out but her mother and me, and concluded some de- 
clarations of her humble hope in the mercies of God 
through Christ with a beautiful prayer addressed to 
her Saviour. And she had remarked to her mother 
that she never had before understood the meaning 
and value of Christ’s intercession. My dear friend, 
I must stop—you are a father.” 

“ T have always thought,” he says,’? “ that we should 
use such seasons for associating spiritual impressions 
and ideas with the concerns of commonlife.” Such was 
now his practice. On the day of his daughter’s funeral 
he was kept at home by the extreme coldness of the 
weather, and when the band of mourners had set out 
he went into his solitary chamber to commune with 
his God. “I went and saw the coffin. How vain 
the plumes, &c. when the occasion is considered, and 
the real state of humiliation to which the body is re- 
duced! I must elsewhere note down the mercies and 
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loving-kindnesses of our God and Saviour in this dis- 
pensation ; above all, the exceeding goodness of giving 
us grounds for an assured persuasion that all is well 
with her; that she is gone to glory. When the hearse 
and our kind friends were gone, after a short time 
I came into my little room at the top of the stairs 
where I am now writing and engaged a while in 
prayer, blessing God for His astonishing goodness to 
me, and lamenting my extreme unworthiness. And 
indeed when I do look back on my past life, and 
review it, comparing especially the numerous, al- 
most innumerable, instances of God’s kindness to 
me with my unworthy returns, I am overwhelmed, 
and can with truth adopt the language of the Pub- 
lican, God be merciful to me a sinner. Every one 
knows, or may know, his own sins, the criminality 
of which varies according to his opportunities of im- 
provement, obligations and motives to obedience, 
advantages and means of grace, favours and loving- 
kindnesses, pardons and mercies. It is the exceeding 
goodness of God to me, and the almost unequalled 
advantages I have enjoyed, which so fill me with 
humiliation and shame. My days appear few when I 
look back, but they have been any thing but evil. 
My blessings have been of every kind, and of long 
continuance ; general to me and to other Englishmen, 
but still more peculiar, from my having a kindly natu- 
ral temper, a plentiful fortune ; all the mercies of my 
public life; my coming so early into parliament for 
Hull, then for Yorkshire, elected six times, and as 
will be known hereafter when I am dead, though now 
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mistaken, my only ceasing to be M. P. for Yorkshire 
because I resigned the situation. Then my being 
made the instrument of bringing forward the Abo- 
lition; my helping powerfully the cause of Chris- 
tianity in India ; my never having been discredited, 
but being always supported on all public occasions. 
There would be no end of the enumeration, were I to 
put down all the mercies of God. My escape from 
drowning by a sudden suggestion of Providence. My 
never having been disgraced for refusing to fight a 
duel. Then all my domestic blessings. Marrying 
as late as 36, yet finding one of the most affectionate 
of wives. [Six] children, all of them attached to me 
, beyond measure. And though we have lost dear Bar- 
bara, yet in the main, few men ever had such cause 
for thankfulness on account of the love of their chil- 
dren towards them. Then my social blessings. No 
man ever had so many kind friends ; they quite over- 
whelm me with their goodness, and show the wisdom 
there has been in my cultivating my friendships with 
men of my own rank, and remaining quietly in it, 
instead of trying to rise in life myself, or to make 
friends among men of rank ; above all, the wisdom of 
selecting religious men for friends. The ‘great and 
noble now all treat me with respect, because they 
see I am independent of them, and some I believe feel 
real attachment to me. Then my having faculties 
sufficient to make me respectable-—a natural faculty 
of public speaking—though the complaint in my eyes 
sadly hinders me in acquiring knowledge, and in writing. 
Then, almost above all, my having been rendered the 
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instrument of much spiritual good by my work on 
Christianity. How many, many have communicated to 
me that it was the means of their turning to God! 
Then all this continued so long, and in spite of all 
my provocations. These it would be wrong to put 
down, but my heart knows and feels them, and I trust 
ever will. And it is a great merey that God has 
enabled me to maintain a fair, consistent, external 
course, so that I never have brought disgrace on my 
Christian profession. Praise the Lord, O my soul. 

«« And now, Lord, let me devote myself more so- 
lemnly and more resolutely to Thee, desiring more 
than I ever yet have done to dedicate my faculties to 
Thy glory and service.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


JANUARY 1822 To suLy 1823. 


Winter at Marden Park—Address to Alexander—Session— 
West Indian—Mr. Canning—Motion for Emancipation still 
postponed—Addresses on Slave Trade—Summer at Marden 
Park— Lord Londonderry’s death—Correspondence with 
Lord Bathurst—Liverpool—Mr. Canning—Autumnal tour— 
Cromer — Windham— Canning at Eton— Elmdon— Apley 
—Darley church—Robert Hall—Correspondence with Mr. 
Stephen—Mr. Bankes—Dr. Frewen—Mr. Buxton—He pre- 
pares to propose Emancipation—Witherspoon on Regenera- 
tian—Slavery Manifesto—He presents the Quakers’ petition 
against Slavery—Mr. Canning opposes skilfully—Suppres- 
sion of Vice Society — Mr. Hume and blasphemy — His 
humility—Spanish negociations—Letter from Canning— 
Commits the Anti-slavery motion to Mr. Buxton—Diary 
—Greek meeting—Continental Society—S. Perceval and 
K. Irving—He opposes the removal of slaves from island to 
island—Mr. Hume an active supporter of Slavery—Rev. 
E. Irving—Hannah More. “s 


On the 4th of January Mr. Wilberforce returned with 
his diminished family to Marden Park; where his 
recent loss, as well as his decreasing powers of body, 
tended to detain him. He had been “ strongly 
advised to attend the House very little, and to dilute 
his parliamentary campaign as much as possible, by 
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departures to the country ;”! whilst his wiser friends 
were anxious “to form themselves into a cordon 
of defence to protect him from all manner of in- 
trusion.”’ * 

But though his bodily strength was visibly im- 
paired, the fire of his spirit was unquenched, and he 
longed to be still active in his Master’s work. “I 
am sometimes,” he told his friends,? “quite grieved 
at the idea of my probably not being able to do a 
little good yet before I quit the stage; and the 71st 
Psalm is strongly impressed upon me, especially the 
verse, ‘Forsake me not when I am old and grey- 
headed.’ Yet perhaps this is in part only another 
form of selfishness ; and the better feeling that which 
prompts me to acquiesce entirely in the disposal of 
God. If my chief object be that His will be done, 
what signifies it whether it be by me or not? He can 
raise up instruments at will, and I may be serving 
Him more acceptably by cheerfully retiring and giving 
place to younger and more active men.” 

The main cause which stirred up these feelings may 
be traced in another letter, which shows in every line 
that bodily decay had left untouched the tenderness 
and ardour of his spirit. 


“ Marden Park, Thursday, Jan. 17, 1822. 
«« My dear Stephen, 


Well may you desire me to return your son’s 
letter. It deserves, whatever happens, to be kept 


1 Diary. 2 Letter from Dr. Chalmers to W. Wilberforce Esq. 
3 Letters to T. Babington Esq. and J. Stephen Esq. 
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safely as a cordial, to be resorted to when your mind 
may be grieved or distressed, and as a standing mo- 
tive to thankfulness. How much more truly heroic 
is the conduct of a young female, thus patiently and 
quietly accepting from the hand of God pains the 
most excruciating, with the consciousness doubtless 
of the danger of death, than many of those actions 
which are proclaimed through the world by his- 
torians, and on which nations pride themselves ! 
The quiet and unostentatious meekness with which 
the former sufferings are borne, and I may add the 
faith, and love, and hope, should be contrasted with the 
consciousness of being the subjects of observation to 
@ whole nation in the world’s heroes; and that as 
glory would reward their bravery, so infamy would be 
the sure consequence of their weakness. Your letter 
was a great relief to us, for we had heard there 
was cause for anxiety. Her good husband too! 
What a field is open for reflection on the nature and 
blessings of the institution of marriage, with all its 
domestic blessings! And how infinitely criminal is 
our conduct in interfering with the instincts and rights 
of nature, and counteracting the laws of God, by de- 
nying to the slaves the marriage-bond! I really think 
I must bring forward that subject if no other particu- 
lar of their situation. I thought of doing this, I mean 
of bringing forward the state of the slaves in the West 
Indies, as long ago as 1780, when I wrote about it to 
James Gordon, who was going to the West Indies ; 
and whenever I have thought of going out of parlia- 
ment, the idea of leaving this great subject untouched 
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has given me pangs that have been very painful. But 
I must not trust myself on this topic. Do let us 
know about your daughter. I feel a confident hope 
she will be spared, yet not I own without anxiety. 
My dear Stephen, I feel more about her for your sake. 
Indeed I should be a very brute if I did not return 
your excessive kindness to my dear child by a feeling 
for yours. I believe I have other matters to mention, 
but they do not occur. 

“God bless you, my dear friend, and may we all 
meet in a better.world, where there will be no more 
pain, or sorrow, or sighing, For the former things 
will have passed away. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


This “ great subject” he did not “ leave untouch- 
ed;” one more effort closed his long parliamentary 
career. Its three last years were spent in giving to 
the struggle against Slavery that first impulse, which 
before he left the scene had secured Emancipation 
throughout all the British colonies. ~- 

He now returned at once to his address to the 
Emperor of Russia, “ I am finishing a piece to be 
translated and circulated in France, if the new regu- 
lations of the press will permit, with a view of con- 
vincing the people in general of the facts charged - 
against the Slave Trade, and thereby changing by 
degrees the public mind of that country. Jam not 
so diffident as many. I expect no immediate decision 
in our favour, but I have a pretty full confidence 
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that the Slave Trade will not be carried on in France 
for twenty years, and when you have to do with a 
system which has lasted two centuries and a half, 
twenty years is not a long time for putting an end to 
the whole of the evil. I, and perhaps you, shall be 
gone out of this world. But the cause is making a 
progress.”* So hard did he labour that he found 
himself in danger of “neglecting to prepare on 
Saturday evening for the following Sunday, being 
commonly kept late at letters.”> The state too of 
his eyesight “ greatly hindered his work ;”6 yet 
with his usual spirit he begs Mr. Stephen “not on 
this account to lessen your communications. 

“ Tt is hard.on a man complaining of the numerous 
blanks that fall to his share, to take out of the 
wheel one of the best prizes, and really I know your 
hand so well that I read it without difficulty, W hy 
to-day I have had twenty-two packets, but have read 
only yours and-Lord Londonderry’s. Lord London- 
derry has gained something for us from Spain and 
Holland, nothing from France.’”’? 

Thus engaged, and with his family around him, he 
watched from his retirement the advance of public 
business. “ Feb. lst. Hearing the State of the, Nation, 
a good pamphlet, evidently written by ministers. The 
part concerning foreign politics [manifestly by Lord 
Londonderry] provokes me by its statesmanly disre- 
gard of the internal happiness of nations.? 9th. The 
House has passed the Insurrection Bill for Ireland. 


+To T. Babington Esq. Feb. 22. 5 Diary. 6 Tb. 
7 Jan. 29. 8 Diary. 
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Hume voluble, and people afraid of slighting him lest 
their constituents should be angry. 14th. Blessed 
be God, Allen yesterday sent me word that the 
Spanish Cortes had enacted a severe law against the 
Slave Trade — [ten years’ employment on public 
works].” “I quite long,” he replies, “to be dis- 
charging some of the electric fire which you have 
accumulated and set in action too within me, and 
were I not restrained by the state of my eyes, I 
should write to all my friends before I closed 
them. I really have not for years received such 
welcome intelligence. Thank God for disposing the 
hearts of the Spaniards to this act of mercy. I really 
did hope well from them, and Torreno assured me in 
a letter he would do all he could.” ® 

“15th. Hearing the newspaper debate on Sir 
Robert Wilson. He has been treated very harshly, 
and especially it has surely been ungenerous not to 
give due praise to his military services. On constitu- 
tional principles I could not have supported the in- 
quiry. But I dare say when he was dismissed from the 
army many reports were believed of him, which are 
now disbelieved. March 4th. Two Lords of the Ad- 
miralty snuffed out ; I always supported this, and am 
glad of it. I wish I had got through my Russian 
letter, that I might go to the consideration of African 
and such other parliamentary topics as are fitly my 
own.” His work was now soon completed and trans- 
lated into French, “ spiritedly and well. But I have 
been obliged,’ Mr. Macaulay tells him, “to watch 
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the translator very narrowly, on account of his lide- 
ral propensities, and he has a warmth of imagination, 
which requires the curb. ‘ Quelle langage ; grand 
Dieu!’ You cannot imagine how difficult it was to 
make him feel how inappropriate such an exclama- 
tion would be from your pen. I cite this as an 
instance. 

“Of course the pamphlet must be sent to every 
member of the French Chambers, of the States of 
Belgium, and of the Cortes of Spain and Portugal. 
It makes 80 pages. The title stands as follows: 
‘ Lettre 4 1’ Empereur Alexandre sur la Traité des 
Noirs, par W. Wilberforce, Membre du Parlement 
Brittanique.’? Would you wish any alteration?” He 
was now looking forward “to returning, by God’s 
blessing, after the holidays with confirmed health 
to parliamentary duty.”’° This accordingly he did, 
and was immediately so hard at work, that at the 
close of the first week he breaks forth with the 
exclamation, “Oh what a blessing Sunday is! Inter- 
posed between the waves of worldly business, like the 
divine path of the Israelites through Jordan.”" 
His own cause found him much employment. 
“March 19th. An Abolition interview with Lord 
Londonderry, as yesterday with Lord Liverpool. 26th. 
A contest is coming forward, he says, about colonial 
intercourse with America, Canada, and the mother 
country. The West Indians are much distressed 
certainly. 29th. At the House talking with people 
till half-past nine, when home, seeing no oppor- 

© Diary. Tb. March 17. 
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portunity of consulting Vansittart about his engage- 
ment that we should have an examination by the 
Board of Trade, yet now they are going to change 
the system without inquiry.” ” 

He was in hopes of gaining some equivalent con- 
cession for the improvement of the negro popula- 
tion; but when the debate came on, things looked 
most unpromising. He found “ the whole House 
made up of West Indians, government men, a few 
partisans, and a very few of us sturdy Abolitionists, 
William Smith, Buxton, Butterworth, myself, and 
Evans. I spoke, but not well; out of spirits.” Yet 
he did not despair, and on the following day the 
African Institution agreed to “ stipulate for a really 
effective Registry Bill, and some terms for the poor 
slaves. It has got into a strange scrape by ask- 
ing Canning for twenty guineas as a vice president, 
in addition to ten guineas originally given—a pro- 
ceeding not warranted by the rules, any more than by 
common decency and common sense. William Smith, 
Buxton, and I, are appointed a small committee for 
waiting on Canning, and making the amende honor- 
able. I have been preparing him to expect us.” 4 

To his proposal of an interview upon the following 
morning, Mr, Canning answers— 


“Gloucester Lodge, Wednesday morning, April 3, 1822. 
«“ My dear Wilberforce, 


Neyer surely was so splendid an embassy sent 
to make atonement for so small an offence, since the 
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mission of Ulysses, Ajax, and Pheenix, to apologize 
for the seizure of Briseis, who in those days was pro- 
bably worth about £21. 

“I am really very sorry, that Mr. William Smith, 
Mr. Buxton, and you, should have so much unneces- 
sary trouble: but I shall nevertheless be happy to 
have the pleasure of receiving all three, on any ac- 
count whatever, at the time which you mention; 
and Phenix at any time, and as often as he will. I 
am ever, my dear Wilberforce, 


Most sincerely yours, 


G. CANNING.” 


He now left town to spend the recess at Marden 
Park, “ riding” however “ at single anchor” and when 
called by Mr. Stephen to take his part in an import- 
ant consultation, “I will meet you,” is his answer, 
“ at Philippi on Monday.” 


TO ZACHARY MACAULAY ESQ. 


‘Marden Park, April 8, 1822. 
“« My dear Macaulay, 


‘Macbeth has murdered sleep.’ And you 
who come, if I mistake not, from the same neigh- 
bourhood, are abundantly endowed with the same 
useful, though sometimes annoying power. You share 
it with Stephen, and to say the truth with another 
personage, which, though its voice is still and small, 
is yet such as to make itself heard—I mean con- 
science. 

“ Though engaged to stay here all the recess, yet 
G 2 
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if any thing could be done for our cause, no obstacle 
should be allowed to stand in the way of my return 
to head quarters. I rather believe, however, that all 
the members of our committee will be out of town as 
well as myself, and that therefore nothing can be 
done till they come back again. The Houses are to 
meet on Wednesday the 17th instant, and Robinson’s 
Bill to be read a second time on Friday the 19th. I 
am clear however, from what passed at the Thatched 
House, that the utmost we can get our friends to do 
on the second reading, would be to lay in a claim 
for exacting concessions in the committee, and the 
time for bringing these forward would probably be 
before the Speaker leaves the chair for the committee 
to be formed. I think, therefore, that the beginning 
of next week will be time enough for our interview 
with ministers. If we were to apprize them of our 
wish for a conference too long before, the conse- 
quence would be their telling their West Indian con- 
federates, and these last would hold their private 
consults, and become more obstinate in resisting us. 
Thus far I am decided—that either I or Buxton shall 
move to attach the slaves to the soil. (Mackintosh 
of course bringing forward the manumission facili- 
tating.) But I do really hope we may go further in 
our efforts, if not in our success. But depend on it, 
the enlightening of the public mind on this subject 
will be highly useful; and now is the time for using 
every effort for that purpose. I have read, or rather 
heard, the Duc de Broglie’s letter with no little in- 
terest. What rascals (to speak plain English) this 
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Christian ministry consists of ! I should like to know 
what Chateaubriand ‘holds’ of it. Farewell—I must 
stop. 

Ktver affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


He was now “much engrossed by Robinson’s Bill 
for opening the trade of the world to the West Indies, 
and keeping the East India sugar tax. We hope for 
some concessions to the slaves. I hope at least to get 
their annexation to the soil, and the removal of the 
preventatives to manumission. But I hear that the 
French actually mean to people Guiana with imported 
negroes, and to reconquer Hayti. Oh for poor Chris- 
tophe! Yet I hope God will confound such villany 
and cruelty, and I think he will, laying together the 
signs of the times.” * ‘I need not specify to you,” he 
writes to Macaulay," “ what are the particulars which 
to me appear to be such, but I think what has passed 
indicates the gracious disposition of Providence to put 
an end to the enormous evils of the Slave Trade; and I 
own I am rather expecting that some convulsive and 
destructive spasms will specompany the vipkent death 
of this bloody monster.’ 

On the 17th of April he returned to town and di- 
rectly opened his negociations with the government. 
The House too now engaged him. “ April 25th. 
Lord John Russell brought forward his motion on 
Parliamentary Reform. I half intended to speak, 
having thought over the topics an hour or two in the 
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morning, but did not. It was past one when Canning 
sat down, after speaking quite excellently. Canning 
carried me home. April 26th. I am rather sorry that 
I did not yesterday explain the principles of my vote 
in favour of Reform ; that it was to put an end to the 
moral corruption of elections in the smaller towns, 
where drunkenness and bribery gain the day.” 
He was now more equal to exertion and no longer 
spared himself. Mr. Canning whom he wished to 
take on the 10th of May to the anniversary of the 
African Institution reluctantly declined, because as his 
Bill for giving votes to Roman Catholic Peers came 
on that very day, he could “ not afford the time that 
it would take to go to the Freemasons’ Hall and 
back. Pray do not,” he continues, “ exhaust your 
strength or voice this morning.” At the very time 
when this caution was addressed to him he was writing 
to Mr. Macaulay. 


“Friday, May 10, near half-past ten. 


“T really am sorry that I could not write a 
concluding sentence ”’ to the Report “ without expend- 
ing the only half-hour I shall have to think over the 
topics a little, inorder to prepare for the meeting. I 
thought it was absolutely necessary for me to be ac- 
quainted with the Duc de Broglie’s speech, so it was 
read tome. Buta long operation it was, and now I 
have not yet gone to breakfast, and callers have come 
in and I am scarcely fit for reflection. 

“Really however, my dear Macaulay, (I say it 
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quite sincerely,) you yourself can make as good a con- 
clusion as any one, and you will not be expected so 
much to speechify. I have had very civil letters from 
Lord Harrowby and the Duke of Wellington, but they 
decline” [attending]. ‘‘ Farewell, 


Yours ever, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


That day he was “ late at the Institution meeting,” 
and “ then to the House,” where he “ cleared up a vile 
calumny propagated against Wynne, and tried in 
vain to speak on Canning’s motion.” His mornings 
were now occupied by the religious anniversaries, at 
all of which he this year spoke ; though sometimes so 
much exhausted as to be forced reluctantly to own 
that he “ felt unfit for public business.” His 
standard was as high as it had been of old, when he 
was better able to throw off all the effects of labour ; 
and he would not decide on public questions without ap- 
plying to them the full force of his understanding. He 
actually condemns himself for not being “ able to help 
sleeping through great part of Hume’s speech about 
the Ionian Islands, and Maitland’s conduct. I was 
not fit for undertaking to judge, so I retired and 
gave no vote.” “4th. House. Debate on criminal 
law. Mackintosh good, but I sleepy. I meant to 
speak, and had some good topics in my mind, but I 
think want of spirits kept me silent.”?9 Such en- 
tries mark the gradual advance of infirmity ; and are 
strikingly contrasted with the undiminished strength 
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of his affections; on the very next day he “ would 

not go to the House, because he conceived Sykes’s 

motion would come on, and I would not take part 

against so old a friend needlessly, though I could not 

support him.,’’ 

But it was not to spare himself that he consented 
to postpone until another year his great attempt for 
the West Indian negroes. “I think you are quite 
right,” was Mr. Stephen’s judgment, “ as to this being 
an unfavourable occasion for bringing forward our 
case against the colonists. They have quite overlaid 
us with their intrigues, and have got some of our 
real as well as nominal friends committed against 
us.”*0 This conclusion was enforced by the exist- 
ing distresses of the planters—distresses increased 
by the depreciation of West Indian produce, but 
mainly caused by the inherent vices of a system, in 
which absenteeship was combined with slavery. It 
was no doubt well that his motion was delayed until 
colonial embarrassment had reached its crisis; or it 
would have been more difficult to prove that it was 
not the consequence of his attempt. Never was 
there a falser charge than that of this once pre- 
valent cry. If the motion for emancipation had de- 
stroyed the security of West Indian estates, and so 
ruined their possessors, it must have affected not 
their annual rents, but the value of the fee simple 
of their property; whereas, in truth, it yielded no 
annual return, and for that reason only was unsale- 
able. It was not that the present system secured 
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their profits, and that this system was endangered ; 
but that, even as it was, they received no returns. 
Yet the first full pressure of these difficulties ren- 
dered this an inauspicious year for such a contest, 
as the temper of the colonists too plainly showed 
to be at hand, whenever parliament should interfere 
with the condition. of their slaves. For this reason 
therefore the motion was deferred; and when thus 
postponed on general grounds, he looked forward with 
no little pleasure to resigning the first place in the 
contest to some younger man. He thought “ that it 
was suitable for an aged Christian to show himself 
willing to retire, and let others take the more leading 
stations.” “I wish therefore,” he says,” “ that Bux- 
ton or Whitmore should take the chief management 
of the Slave Trade concerns, and let me give occa- 
sional assistance as my indifferent health and infirmi- 
ties will allow. Believe me I say this very sincerely. 
My spirits are low, and I feel quite unequal to the 
bustle and turmoil, which was nothing to me former- 
ly. In any state, however, my dear Stephen, I am 
most affectionately yours.” ; 
Still it was judged right that something should be 
done at once ; and two Addresses which ‘he carried 
through the House of Commons paved the way to the 
discussions of the following year. June 15th. “I talked 
with Lord Lansdown about an Address in the Lords. 
He prefers an occasional mention. To the House. 
Abercrombie on the Scotch Lord Advocate’s conduct 
made for near three hours one of the very ablest 
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speeches I ever heard. But my Address not being 
finished, and being afraid of being too late, I returned 
home about eleven.” * It “was not finished till about 
an hour or two before the House,” and his “ speech 
only then thought about :”’** “ but,” says he, “ blessed 
be God, He carried me through not discreditably.” 
Such was his own humble estimate of all his services ; 
but Mr. Macaulay heard his speech with delight, 
and tells him that the Baron de Stael, who was pre- 
sent, “ thought it of the highest importance to have 
it well translated into French.” “I send you,” he said, 
“the account in the Times; I wish you could infuse 
into it something of the vivida vis, the ardentia verba 
of the speaker.” * 

His Address was aimed at the conduct of foreign 
powers. ‘Mackintosh very strong against France 
and the Emperor of Russia.” * His own applica- 
tion had been courteously received by the Empe- 
ror, but it had produced no effect, except as it pre- 
pared men’s minds for further measures. “ Count 
Lieven had desired an interview” with him, “ and 
told” him that “the Emperor, as a mark of 
his esteem, had sent him an answer under his own 
hand.” But more effect followed the other Address, 
(July 25th,) which went to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery into our own new settlements in southern 
Africa. He had spoken of himself before as “ san- 
guine in his hopes of extinguishing slavery at the 
Cape ;” and after the debate his entry is, “ the 
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temper of the House was clearly favourable to the 
proposal, and we all came back in high spirits.” 
“This was the best speech,” says Mr. Buxton, “ that 
T ever heard him make. There was a very thin House, 
not above twenty members present, but he poured 
forth his whole mind on the duty of extending civiliz- 
ation and Christianity to the savage and the heathen.” 
On this night too he gave some indistinct notice of 
his further views for the West Indies. “ Not I only,” 
he said, “ but all the chief advocates of the Abolition 
declared from the first, that our object was by 
ameliorating regulations, and by stopping the influx 
of uninstructed savages, to advance slowly towards 
the period when these unhappy beings might ex- 
change their degraded state of slavery for that of a 
free and industrious peasantry. To that most in- 
teresting object I still look forward, though perhaps 
of late we have all been chargeable with not paying 
due attention to the subject.” 

With the beginning of the holidays he entered upon 
his usual country residence at Marden Park. His 
family and friends were gathered round him, and he 
was reading, conversing, writing letters, and compos- 
ing with all his usual diligence and vigour. He began 
to keep a “ time account,’”’ and watched over himself 
carefully to employ it to the best account. “ To-day 
’ I began the plan, to which by God’s grace I mean to 
adhere, of having my evening private devotions before 
family prayers. For want of this they have too 
often been sadly hurried, and the reading of Scripture 
omitted. Ihave therefore resolved to allot an hour 
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from half-past eight to half-past nine. It is a sub- 
traction of the space to be allowed to business, but 
God seems to require it; and the grand, the only 
question is, what is God’s will? The abridgement 
of my evening prayers has been a fault with me for 
years. May God help me to amend it, and give His 
blessing to a measure adopted with a view to please 
Him. Amen. Began to-day to keep a journal of 
time,”’ * 
He was soon deep in various books. “ Ran 
over Cain—what diabolical wickedness! Looked 
into Swift’s Letters—what a thoroughly irreligious 
mind—no trace of Sunday to be found in his 
journals, or Letters to his most intimate friends.” 
“Tam going on with Thomas Scott’s life in dressing. 
What a truly great man old Scott was; acting for so 
many years on the highest principles, not only above 
money, but above vain-glory, or any other of the idols 
of men! I always valued him, but now that his 
character is viewed more distinctly, he really appears 
to have been a Christian hero. I never saw a book 
which I should recommend so strongly to the con- 
stant study of a minister.” ‘“ The grand point for 
imitation, and may we both attend to it,” he writes 
to his eldest son,” “ is his éntegrity. He was an Israel- 
ite indeed, in whom:there was no guile. No consider- 
ation of interest, gratification, or credit could make 
him swerve consciously a hair’s breadth from the line 
of duty. This, depend on it, is the best of all signs. 
I have often remarked that it has always ended emi- 
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nently well with those in whom it has been visible. Such 
a one was Lord Teignmouth. I know no one quality 
which I always recognise with such heartfelt pleasure 
in any persons whom I love.” Lighter reading 
occupied the fragments of the evening. “ Scott’s new 
poem, Halidon Hill—very beautiful. I have been 
running over the Fortunes of Nigel, the best, I mean 
the most moral in its tendency, of any of Walter 
Scott’s stories which I have heard, illustrating the 
ways of Providence, the character of men of the 
world, and their unfeeling selfishness; (though this 
is painted almost in too strong colours in Dalgarno. 
But making him so much the gallant gay Lothario 
may be most useful.)”® “It is strange how much 
Nigel has haunted me while reading it. In spite of 
all my resistance and correction of the illusion by 
* suggesting to myself that the author may order events 
as he pleases, I am extremely interested by it. But I 
think it is partly because I consider it all as substan- 
tially true, giving the account of the manners and 
incidents of the day. Surely some parts absurd, as 
making the usurer’s dry firm daughter marry the 
Scotch servant. Even the watchmaker forced. But 
some admirable strokes of nature and character. 
Hard on Charles I.” *° 

In the midst of these wholesome domestic occupa- 
tions he was startled by the news of Lord London- 
derry’s death. “Iam shocked by it,” he tells Mr. 
Stephen. “ Howstrange is it, that though professing | 
to live under the continual recollection of the uncer- 
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tainty of life, yet when such an event as this takes 
place, we are as much astonished as if we had ex- 
pected the man to be as sure of a good old age as of 
his actual existence! Poor fellow! I cannot tell you 
how I feel his loss. Never probably was there any 
one called away on the sudden, by whose extinction 
such a complication of threads and lines of human 
policy were at once cut short—full of his plans for 
preserving the peace of Europe, and maintaining the 
system of the mutual balancings and dependencies on 
which he so greatly valued himself. Ido not see 
that at home the event is likely to produce any ma- 
terial effect ; abroad the case is different. But, poor 
fellow, my chief feeling is for himself. It is indeed 
an awful occurrence.” 

The particulars of this tragical event had not 
yet transpired, but the next day supplied more 
distinct intelligence. “ August 19th. S. brought 
a report from Croydon that poor Londonderry 
had destroyed himself. I could not believe it. 
The Courier however and several letters too clearly 
confirmed it. He was certainly deranged—the effect 
probably of continued wear and tear of mind, But 
the strong impression of my mind is, that it is the 
effect of the non-observance of the Sunday, both as 
abstracting from politics, from the constant recurrence 
of the same reflections, and as correcting the false 
views of worldly things, and bringing them down to 
their true diminutiveness.”* < All the time that I 
have been writing,” he concludes a letter this day to 
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Mr. Stephen, “ poor Castlereagh has been in my 
mind, I never was so shocked by any incident. He 
really was the last man in the world who appeared 
likely to be carried away into the commission of such 
anact! So cool, so self-possessed. It is very curious to 
hear the newspapers speaking of incessant application 
to business, forgetting that by the weekly admission 
of a day of rest, which our Maker has graciously en- 
jomed, our faculties would be preserved from the 
effects of this constant strain. I am strongly im- 
pressed by the recollection of your endeavour to pre- 
vail on the lawyers to give up Sunday consultations, 
in which poor Romilly would not concur. If he had - 
suffered his mind to enjoy such occasional remissions, 
it is highly probable the strings would never have 
snapped as they did, from over-tension. Alas! alas! 
poor fellow! I did not think I should feel for him so 
very deeply.” 
Though now in comparative repose, he watched 
anxiously over the progréss of his cause, and was 
sometimes engaged in consultations with the other 
Abolition leaders ; sometimes for whole days in “ pre- 
paring a most important communication for Lord 
Bathurst,” or in corresponding with the other mem- 
bers of administration. He received “a satisfac- 
tory reply from Lord Liverpool,’ of whom he had 
demanded “as the head of the government,” that the 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain at the approaching 
Congress might be “ instructed by the Cabinet,’ * to 
make the Abolition a point of leading moment. And 
32 To Z, Macaulay Esq. Sept. 15. 
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“if I-could prevail on them to instruct our naval offi- 
cers to take the slave ships of France, I would engage 
not only to defend the measure in the House of Com- 
mons, but to take it on myself as of my own ad- 
vising.”’ % 

Karly in October he was “ urging Canning as” he 
“had done Lord Londonderry before, to obtain from 
the French government the fair use of the press for 
enlightening the public mind,” and he soon after- 
wards received a note from the new minister, dated 
Oct. 2nd, which is docketted “ Mr. Canning just in 
office. Answer about enforcing Abolition.” 


“ My dear Wilberforce, 


I have been already at work on almost all the 
points of your letter; I wish I could say with any 
sanguine hopes of, success. But in a few days I will 
enable you to judge for yourself, by sending to you, 
(of course in the extremest personal confidence,) both 
what I have heard from the Duke of Wellington,* 
and what I have written to him upon Slave Trade 
matters since his departure. 


Ever sincerely yours, 
Gro, CANNING.” 
He wrote also, and sent through William Allen to 
Verona, a letter to the Emperor Alexander, seriously 
urging him to exert himself. ‘He does not I hope 


believe that we are satisfied with him on Abolition 
grounds. My letter, though civil in terms was frank 
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in matter, and it plainly intimated that we should 
have no favourable opinion of his religious or moral 
character if he did not honestly exert his powers in 
our behalf.” % 

This intercourse caused him “much business, on 
which ” he could “ employ no eyes but” his “ own.” 
“ Canning,” he says to Mr. Macaulay, “has sent mea 
copy of a despatch from the Duke of Wellington, and of 
his own answer. But he has stipulated for secrecy in 
such strong terms, that I cannot without further expla- 
nation state the particulars even to you and Stephen.” * 
“Tt has often struck me that we,ought to endeavour to 
obtain the Pope’s co-operation in our Abolition pro- 
~ ceedings with the Roman Catholic powers. As longago 
as when Harford was at Rome, he heard that the Pope 
had sent to Lisbon a nuncio favourable to our views. 
Could any thing be effected at Verona in this way ? 
I lately wrote to Canning entreating his good offices 
for the Waldenses, of whose depressed and almost per- 
secuted situation I heard from a gentleman who had 
resided in their country.” 7 ‘ What work,” replied 
his correspondent, “ there is for you still! I wish we 
had thought of the Pope before. I never once dreamed 
of his existence in all my musings on our affairs. He 
ought certainly to be got to publish a Bull. Can you 
not set Canning on this? He is a favourite with the 
Pope.” * “I will try,” is his rejoinder, “ to set Can- 
ning on the Pope. The Duke of Wellington,” he 
adds, ‘‘ should consider that he owes us more as a 
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diplomatist, because, 33 a military man, he did not 
press our cause as he might have done, when occupy- 
ing Paris with his troops. A single word from him 
would then have produced not a cold, slow, reluctant 
promise, but a strong and positive assurance, from 
which they could not afterwards have flinched with- 
out great personal discredit. I really believe he 
wishes us well, but it may do no harm to remind him 
of our claims on him.” °° 

He now “ read through again Canning’s papers, 
and wrote to him hastily.” Most of his suggestions 
were adopted, and Canning soon returned to him the 
draught of a letter to Cardinal Gonsalvi with the 
assurance,” “ I will take any steps that you wish, and 
that appear practicable, to obtain access for you to 
the press in France; but I look, for my own part, to 
some sense of interest, (if it can be created,) rather 
than to any compunctious sentiment, for the conver- 
sion of the French mob, as well as ministry. 

“‘ You argue against the acknowledgment of Brazil 
unpurged of Slave Trade, and are surprised that the 
Duke of Wellington should not be instructed to say 
that we will give up all trade with Brazil, if Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, will prohibit her produce. In fair 
reasoning, you have aright to be surprised; for we 
ought to be ready to make sacrifices, when we ask 
them, and I am for making them; but who would 
dare to promise such a one as this without full pre- 
vious knowledge of the opinions of the commercial 
part of the nation ? 
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“ Be assured however that the Slave Trade shall 
not be established by a new compact, even if it can- 
not be extinguished by one.” 

He had left home in the middle of September, and 
in the midst of this negociation was travelling from 
house to house, visiting many of his friends, each of 
whom in turn delighted to gather round him their 
own circle of acquaintance, whilst in addition to these 
claims of society, a tide of letters overtook him at 
each halt. Here was no room for idleness. “I 
thank you most sincerely for your visit,’ he heard 
from Mr. Buxton, with whom the series had com- 
menced, “T shall disappoint myself if I do not gather 
solid benefit from it. I believe I told you how much 
surprised I was at your industry.” His progress led 
him on to many of his earlier haunts ; Elmdon, Roth- 
ley Temple, Yoxall Lodge, and Apley, “ the house of 
an honest Tory,” were all visited in turn; and many 
interesting notices are scattered through his Diary. 
“C. knew Canning well at Eton; he never played at 
any games with the other boys ; quite a man, fond of 
acting, decent, and moral. Dr. Parr violent against 
him in public company ; says, ‘I know the interior 
of the man, and despise and abhor him.’” .. 

From Cromer Hall he paid Felbrigg a visit, and 
in its library turned over with great interest many of 
the books which were “full of Windham’s marks.” 
“ Windham’s mind,” he said, “ was in the last degree 
copious, the soil was so fertile, scratch where you 
pleased, up came white clover. He had many of the 
true characteristics of a hero, but he had one great 
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fault as a statesman, he hated the popular side of any 
question.” His companion quoted Pope— 


‘¢ So much they hate the crowd, that if the throng 
Go right by chance, they purposely go wrong.” 


“It was exactly so,” he replied, “ and I had a melan- 
choly proof of it in the instance of the Slave Trade. 
When the Abolition had but few friends, he was all 
on our side, but as the nation drew towards us, he 
retreated, and at last on the division in 1807, he was 
one of the sixteen who voted against us.” 

«Whilst at S. sat three-quarters of an hour with 
Robert Hall, who quite himself. He eulogized highly 
Scott’s life, and old Scott himself; especially a sermon 
he heard from him in Robinson’s pulpit from 2 Pet. ii. 
‘Knowing I must soon put off this tabernacle as the 
Lord hath showed me.’ ‘It was a sermon,’ he exclaim- 
ed repeatedly ina most animated way, ‘ quite above all 
criticism.” ** “ L. off to Birmingham to hear Hall 
preach to-morrow; I should have liked it, but thought 
it wrong. In attending public worship we are not to be 
edified by talent, but by the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
we ought to look beyond the human agent.” “O. 
preached on Rom. vii. ‘ If I do what I would not, it is 
no more I that doit, but sin that dwelleth in me.’ He 
did not join the first verse of chap. vill. with the text, 
and though not, I hope, intending it, was very dan- 
gerous in his doctrine.” —* At Darley church, built, 
and I believe endowed, by Evans senior. Never shall 
I forget the impression made on me by his modest, 
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humble manner, and few words, when I expressed the 
pleasure it must give him, to be conscious that when 
he should be dead and gone, the people would continue 
to profit from what he had done for them.” 

Many of the letters written during this excursion 
are full of various interest. From Elmdon he writes- 
to Mr. Stephen on the 11th of October, 


“ My dear Stephen, 


We arrived here yesterday evening, I thank 
God in safety. How deeply it ought to impress 
our minds with a sense of the highly-favoured lot in 
life, which Almighty goodness has assigned to me 
and mine, to be travelling with my family from place 
to place, experiencing a most kind and hospitable re- 
ception from people of superior worth and respecta- 
bility, and to be only embarrassed by the number and 
conflicting claims of the many friends who are press- 
ing us to partake of their hospitalities. I often reflect 
with pleasure on the worthy families with which I 
have brought my children acquainted, and trust they 
will enjoy the benefit of these connexions for gene- 
rations to come. 

“T assure you, you have excited in me quite a long- 
ing to roam with you through the woods of Bucking- 
hamshire, and it gives me real pleasure ‘to think of 
the stores of the purest and best pleasures you there 
have within your reach. And this reminds me of J. I 
seldom have felt so much pleasure from any similar 
event ; and really I have a personal interest in it, for 
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J.’s and her progeny, are naturally likely to be valu- 
able friends to my own grandchildren. 

“ Farewell. God bless you, as He does and will 
my very dear friend. So wishes and prays, 


Yours ever affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


From Apley Park he wrote to Mr. Bankes. 


* Apley, Nov. 4, 1822. 
«sé M dear Bankes 
J 2 


The place from which I am writing is really 
well worth your visiting. I think it one of the first 
gentlemen’s seats in the kingdom. High banks 
clothed with wood by the side of the Severn tell well 
of themselves; and the house, a new one not yet in- 
deed finished, stands boldly on a moderate eminence, 
with grounds so much higher all around it as to place 
it ina valley. Then the rocks continually force them- 
selves on the view by the hill-sides, and the vessels 
sailing up the Severn, together with the deer, cattle, 
&c. give life and animation to the whole scene. I 
was really charmed with it both in the evening and 
the morning lights. But I little intended when I 
took up the pen, to expend my own eyesight or your 
time, in a description of the beauties of Apley, for of 
all other compositions, the descriptive is I think the 
least satisfactory. 

“ You touch on the fatal close of Lord London- 
derry’s earthly course. I often think of it. Few 
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events I own surprised me more. I must say that the 
occurrence of the same catastrophe, both to Whit- 
bread, Romilly, and Londonderry, has strongly en- 
forced on my mind the unspeakable benefit of the 
institution of the Lord’s day—for I don’t like to call 
it the sabbath, as I do not quite consider it in the 
light in which it is viewed by many religious men. I 
am persuaded that to withdraw the mind one day in 
seven from its ordinary trains of thought and passion, 
and to occupy it in contemplating subjects of a higher 
order, which by their magnitude make worldly in- 
terests shrink into littleness, has the happiest effect 
on the intellectual and moral system. It gives us 
back on the Monday to the contemplation of our 
week-day business cooled and quieted, and it is to 
be hoped with resentments abated, and prejudices 
softened. Believe me, my dear Bankes, to be 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 
“To H. Bankes Esq. Nov. 4.” 


Various incidents in this excursion had revived 
more than one acquaintance which time had almost 
obliterated. “The Duke of —— called an me, and 
sat for almost three hours. He and I came into life 
about the same time, though we have seldom met 
since. Oh what thanks do I owe to a gracious Pro- 
vidence which provided me with such parents, and 
guided me through such paths as I have trodden!” 
In two other instances this revival of acquaintance 
led to a correspondence of unusual interest. “ We 
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have formerly conversed on these subjects,” he says 
at the conclusion of a confidential letter on religious 
topics, “‘ why should we not renew the intercourse ? 
And though in the voyage of life our course has not 
enabled us to keep together as both of us I hope 
would have liked, yet now that we are both on our 
track home, we may keep company for a while, and 
renew our kindly salutations.”** The other letter 
was to his college friend Dr. Frewen. “It is always 
with a sort of melancholy pleasure, that I address 
an old friend after a long period has elapsed without 
personal intercourse. The mind naturally casts a 
backward glance over the retrospect, and in the ex- 
perience of all there has been some loss or another 
which renders the review affecting. ‘These emotions 
have been this very day called forth by breakfasting 
with our old friend Carr, whom I had seen but once 
for above thirty years, and now I am writing to another 
old friend in very nearly similar circumstances.” “ 
Dr. Frewen’s answer alluded to some coldness which 
he imagined had grown up between them, (“ of which 
I was quite unconscious,”) and led him to take a 
full and interesting review of his life since the time of 
their early intercourse. 


“Elmdon House, near Coventry, Dec. 6, 1822. 
“ My dear Sir, 
Not a single day has passed since I received 
your interesting letter, in which I have not wished, I 
may rather say longed, to answer it. I really am 
43 Nov. 6. 44 Tothe Rev. Dr. Frewen, Novy. 13. 
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impatient to state to you some, for it would take far 
more eyesight than I can spare to state all, of the 
sentiments and feelings you have called forth. But 
let me begin by expressing that strong confirmation 
your letter gives to my favourite doctrine, and I must 
do myself the justice to say practice, when we have to 
deal with any one of whom we are disposed to think at 
all favourably, of frankly stating every matter of com- 
plaint we conceive ourselves to have against him, in- 
stead of suffering it to settle on its lees, if I may use 
the expression, and acquire augmented strength and 
colour by being kept within our own bosoms. It 
is really true, that I was not aware of having ex- 
hibited any coldness towards you in my behaviour, 
and also that I have utterly forgot, if ever I knew, the 
circumstance in your behaviour toward me, to which 
you refer, as having originated in a mistake, and from 
which I am sorry to hear you suffered real pain. 

“I am pressed for time and have been so much in 
the same situation ever since I got your letter that I 
have not been able to reflect upon it, or by calling up 
the recollection of long-past incidents to bring be- 
fore me, if possible, the circumstances to which you 
allude. You therefore have my first thoughts, though 
I have had your letter for some days in my pos- 
session. 

«‘ Various are the emotions which the retrospect of 
my life is calculated to produce in me; but those of 
thankfulness for the wholly undeserved, and yet mul- 
tiplied mercies and bounties of God are, I hope, upper- 
most. You cannot but remember, what I can never 
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review but with humiliation and shame, the course I 
ran at college, and during the three or four first years 
of my parliamentary life which immediately suc- 
ceeded it. Yet in justice to myself it is only fair to 
state, that at least as much pains had been taken 
by my nearest relatives and guardians to make me 
dissipated and vain, and though they did not mean 
it, vicious also, as are commonly used to counteract 
these dispositions; and forgive me, my dear sir, if 
opening my heart to you with frankness, and trusting 
to your considering my letter as written in confidence 
of your secrecy, I add that even at college most of 
those very men who ought to have used both authority 
and influence (and of the latter at least I was suscep- 
tible) to root out these propensities, and to implant 
better, rather confirmed than abated them. I must 
do both you and Cookson the justice to exempt you 
in a good degree from this charge, though to be 
honest with you not entirely. For would not the 
golden rule have prompted you to use towards me the 
language of a friend, if not of a father? (My natural 
father I lost when eight years old, and my grandfather 
and uncle soon after I went to Cambridge.) Ought 
you not to have urged me to look forward, and even 
on principles of sound human wisdom, much more on 
Christian principles, to consider what must be the issue 
of the course of life I was pursuing, and of the choice 
I was making of associates and friends? That though 
while my youthful spirits should remain I might 
continue an entertaining companion, yet that I should 


ere long bitterly lament that I had suffered the years 
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and circumstances which supplied opportunities for 
acquiring useful knowledge, and even still more for 
cultivating and strengthening the intellectual powers, 
to pass away wholly unimproved? Ought you not to 
have reminded me of the great account I had to 
render of the talents committed to my stewardship, 
and to have enforced on me the base ingratitude, 
to say nothing of the guilt, of making such an un- 
worthy return to the Giver of all good for all the 
uncommon blessings which had been lavished on me 
with such exceeding prodigality? (I allude to my 
having been born in England, in the eighteenth 
century, and not when a man of my weakly body 
would have been useless and contemptible if he had 
not been exposed in his infancy, to my having a hand- 
some fortune, my being born in the middle rank of life, 
and my having, I hope, a fair proportion of natural 
talent, and a cheerful and not an anxious temper, one 
of the greatest comforts in life; but there would be no 
end to the enumeration. I may fill up the line with, &c. 
&c. &c.) You did not spend night after night at cards 
with me, but did you suggest to me the fate of the 
unprofitable servant ? 

“ All this went on, with grief and shame I say 
it, till by degrees I came to myself; for td no one 
can the phrase be more justly applicable. This be- 
gan in the summer and autumn of 1785, and was 
carrying on in the winter of 1785-6, and in the fol- 
lowing spring, when blessed, for ever blessed be 
God, I adopted those principles, to which, though I 
am but too well aware very imperfectly, I have ever 
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since made it the great business of my life to conform 
my character, I should rather say my dispositions, 
and tempers, and conduct. Of course I then took a 
survey of the past and the future. Providence had 
placed me in a Situation which I must say I still think 
one of the most honourable that any man can pos- 
sess—that of member for Yorkshire. How was I to 
proceed? My religion taught me the duty of devoting 
all my faculties and powers as a debt of gratitude to 
my reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, as well as of 
reasonable service to my Creator, Preserver, and con- 
tinual Benefactor. And I was to labour more abun- 
dantly than the men of the world, who looked only 
to gain or to glory for their recompence. For ‘ what 
do ye more than others,’ was our Saviour’s language to 
his disciples. You know but too well how sadly 
empty I then was; how utterly destitute of the habits 
no less than of the knowledge I ought to have pos- 
sessed. My business therefore manifestly was, to 
employ as diligently as I could in study as much as 
possible of my recesses from parliament ; and as I 
knew I could do far less in any house of my own, for 
many years I quartered myself for nearly all the time 
parliament was not sitting with different friends, who 
suffered me to breakfast in my own room, and live as 
much as I pleased the life of a student. Once I was 
with Cookson; (poor fellow, it is with a sigh that I 
write his name: he and his wife both gone and I 
left ;) and ever after with Gisborne in Staffordshire, 
and Babington in Leicestershire. Thus I went on 
until I married in 1797. he 
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“TI have gone into this narrative because you are 
concerned in it. You will see at once that having 
no house of my own, except that either in or near 
London, from which I attended the House of Com- 
mons, I could not ask any of my old friends to 
come about me under my own roof—otherwise re- 
membering our old habits of social intercourse, I 
think it is most probable I should have endeavoured 
to renew them—yet while I am writing, a new idea 
has suggested itself. I do not recollect having sent 
you a book of a religious nature which I published in 
1797, just before my marriage; if not, I gave you 
reason to complain of me for failing in the perform- 
ance of an act of friendship; for in truth, one of the 
chief objects I had in view in writing and publishing 
that work, was to explain to my friends the causes of 
the change which they witnessed in my ‘ goings-on,’ 
(to use a coarse but expressive phrase,) and the prin- 
ciples which I could not but earnestly wish and pray 
that all whom I valued and loved should also em- 
brace. Now if I did not send it to you, I really 
believe the omission must have arisen from forgetful- 
ness. But it was an unfriendly omission, and I beg 
your pardon for it, and will repair the fault. I grant 
however, that though the interest I took in the well- 
being of my old friends was even greater than it had 
been before the change I have been speaking of, yet 
that from natural and obvious causes, we were not 
likely to be such agreeable intimates to each other as 
heretofore. There was no longer the ‘ eadem velle’ 
and ‘ eadem nolle’ in the same degree, and therefore 
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we were likely to retain full as strong a desire to 
SERVE such friends as formerly, but not to have the 
same pleasure in each other’s society. But as you 
and I have never to my knowledge been in the same 
place, we never have had cpportunities of seeing much 
of each other. Thus, my dear sir, I have explained 
myself to you without reserve, and before I conclude 
let me say a few words concerning that same publi- 
cation which I trust you will still do me the favour 
to accept and peruse. 

“ It is not, from any idea of its literary merit that 
I entreat you to peruse it. Iam quite aware that it 
is much too diffuse and even tautologous. But I am 
more and more convinced by subsequent experience, 
that the character and practices which are recom- 
mended in it, are such as the New Testament pre- 
scribes to us, and such as alone will bring peace at 
the last. You will at once however see, that my main 
object was to endeavour to convince my friends that 
the mere outward profession of Christian principles 
could not be all that was required, when such strong 
figures were used and expressive explanations given 
to describe the dispositions and affections which were 
to be formed in us here, in order to qualify us fora 
better world hereafter. 

“ As to the other points to which I drew your at- 
tention in my former letter, I can say but a very few 
words on them. It is very natural that I should not 
have formed a very correct idea of your political 
sentiments, considering our not having exchanged a 
word on the subject for between thirty and forty 
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years. Iam myself decidedly convinced that PARTY 
is one of the chief evils which in politics we have 
now reason to regret. This it is, which in the opinion 
of many well meaning (though I do not think them 
rightly judging) men, renders governing by influence 
necessary ; so that it has become a settled contest, 
whoever is minister, between Crown influence on one 
side and systematic opposition on the other. Of course 
I do not mean to condemn all co-operation of like- 
minded men, and I know that if I were to have made 
such an acknowledgment in a public assembly, the 
ready reply would be, Why what is that but party ? 
It is certainly one of the innumerable cases in which 
the fault is in the abuse, in the excess of the thing, 
not in its nature. 

« Ag to Parliamentary Reform, it would require 
more eyesight than I can spare to put on paper what 
I think on that head. But I doubt not you would 
concur with me in opinion that the bribery, of all 
sorts and forms, and the drunkenness, which attend 
our present system, are those evils which call by far 
the loudest for reform. I verily believe, and have 
long believed, the constituent body to be more cor- 
rupt than the representative. : 

«« My dear sir, I must say farewell. May every 
blessing attend you and yours. I am truly sorry to 
hear your son is such a sufferer. However, perhaps 
he may mend as he grows older. At twenty-nine 
how weakly I was; whereas, by the blessing of God 
on a very peculiar system of management, which suit- 
ed my case, I have for above thirty years past enjoyed 
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as much, not robust, put comfortable health, as most 
- people ; and have very seldom been unable to carry 
on my sedentary occupations. The regular use of 
opium for above thirty years, with attendants, has 
been the main instrument of my recovery. But I 
have been drawn into these egotisms by thinking 
about your son; for being myself a father, I can sym- 
pathize with Mrs. I’. and you. And now, my dear 
sir, farewell. If any thing should bring you near any 
residence of mine, it would give me pleasure to see 
you. Cordially wishing you every temporal and 
eternal blessing, I remain, my dear sir, 


Yours sincerely, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 
“Rey. Dr. Frewen.”’ 


In December Mr. Wilberforce returned to Marden 
Park, there to decide on the operations of the next 
parliamentary campaign. “ For many weeks past,” 
he complains,*° “ we have been paying short visits to 
several friends, each of whom has called his own - 
circle in to welcome us, very kindly, but was it not 
Erasmus that exclaimed, Amici fures tempores.” 

While on his way he heard through General 
Macaulay, who was in attendance on the Duke of 
Wellington at Verona, “ of the admirable zeal, per- 
severance, judgment, and temper,” which the Duke 
had manifested in conducting what he calls “ our busi- 
ness at the Congress. I am particularly pleased with 
the General’s confidence in the Duke of Wellington’s 
; 4 To Z. Macaulay Esq. Nov. 23. 
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plain-dealing honesty, against all the tangled web of 
the French Machiavellian manufacturers. Dieu de- 
fend le droit. I shall love all generals the better for 
it as long as I live, and so I hope will my children 
after me.” * 

“ T am highly gratified by finding so much resolu- 
tion and practical zeal in our good cause, In a man 
whose life has been spent for very different purposes, 
but who has been so signally honoured by Providence 
as the instrument of our national deliverance.” 

“ Be not uncomfortable on this account,” wrote 
Mr. Stephen, to whom he had expressed his self-re- 
proach at being diverted in this manner from an im- 
portant object, “ all will be over-ruled for good. God 
has not many servants, nor man many friends, whose 
only fault is the attempting more in their service than 
they have time and strength to perform ; and there- 
fore sometimes not doing the most important part of 
their proper work so well, as with a less grasping love, 
and more economized zeal, or better calculation, it 
might have been performed.” 

He now replied to Mr. Buxton’s compliments upon 
his diligence, regretting that his efforts had not been 
better husbanded. His plan he stated to be, “ to 
employ the evenings only inletter-writing, the mornings 
being given to something better meriting the name of 
study.” “* He was himself the last to perceive that 
the diffusion of his time in minor occupations was but 
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the tax he paid for being the centre of a great moral 
system, and that his multifarious intercourse with 
men of all classes formed the ramifications of that 
power which gave an impulse to the age. 


TO T. F. BUXTON ESQ. 


“ You intimated a high sense of my industry. 
Alas! my dear friend, truly is it said in Holy Writ, 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ You little 
know how I reproach myself for not having expended 
wisely and economically the many more years of 
health than from my bodily frame I could reasonably 
have expected to be employed on earth in my Master’s 
business. I do not mean that I actually waste much 
time ; for, honestly speaking, I am conscious that iE 
do not; but I am sadly chargeable with the fault of 
not expending my time with judgment. 

“‘T must not go into particulars, lest I at the same 
time: give a practical proof, as well as instance, of 
the truth of the remark. But, briefly, I have suf- 
fered my epistolary correspondence to run away with 
far too much of it; and, during the hours which I 
have listened to a reader, I have not given the requi- 
site measure of attention. Let me just mention as 
an old fellow, (NaRRATIVE old age,) what may per- 
haps be not altogether useless, that it is a good plan 
for any one who, like myself, has different states of his 
mental powers, to have different employments ready, 
suited to those various states. I find myself equal to 
the importation of facts, and to the lodging of them 
in my memory, when I cannot work them up into any 
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fabric of strength or beauty—well then—I would take 
in (call it bonding) my raw materials; and make 
them up into a manufacture at some future period, 
when I could bring into full play my fancy, and my 
memory, and my judgment, and all, in short, of my 
mental machinery, according to the degree in which 
I possess it. I humbly hope that for many years 
it has been the fixed desire of my heart, to employ 
my faculties as well as I could, to the glory of God 
and the benefit of my fellow-creatures. But alas, I 
have been, and I still am, continually led into fnit- 
tering away on comparatively speaking trifles, that 
time which ought to be doggedly reserved en masse 
for real work—solid, substantial, permanent work, 
vested labour, if I may so term it ; and yet, in practice, 
the boundary lines between the trifles and the serious 
business are not always very clear, e. g. many letters 
are suchas I think I ought not to neglect, on principles 
both of Christian charity and Christian courtesy. Two 
instances in point occur at the moment. Robert 
Grant’s canvass cost me many mornings’ penmanship, 
because from circumstances (renewing acquaintance 
with long-neglected friends, &c.) I was forced to write 
rather long letters, and with my own hand, if I wrote 
at all; and to-day, when I hoped to finish my letter te 
you, and to write to Stephen and Macaulay, &c. &c., 
a letter arrives which compels me to write to Lord 
Bathurst, to Sir Thomas Brisbane, and a friend in 
Van Dieman’s Land, in behalf of a truly Christian and 
highly interesting family, who are at Falmouth about 
to sail for and settle in that Australian community. 
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“ But alas, my dear friend, my want of industry is 
most exhibited, (to the Searcher of hearts, at least,) 
in my not duly availing myself of all opportunities of 
forming and strengthening the habit prescribed by 
the apostle, ‘ Whatever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father through Him.’ We all are apt to forget 
that the great object of our lives should be to acquire 
that new nature which is to qualify us to live in hea- 
ven, or, in Scriptural language, is to make us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. Now this new state is produced, blessed be 
God, in various ways, and we are never cultivating 
it more efficiently than when, under the influence of 
right motives, we are doing good to our fellow crea- 
tures, especially if our active services are attended 
with self-denial. But the formation of the right tem- 
per and character is the main thing still. God can 
effect His own purposes by His own agents as He will. 
‘ They also serve who only stand and wait ;’ and 
indeed they often are proceeding in the same great 
work of cultivating and strengthening the right dis- 
positions and tempers—humility, submission, patience, 
love, peace, joy, child-like affiance, far more prosper- 
ously than those who to the view of their fellow Chris- 
tians may be abounding in all the works of faith and 
labours of love. Let this, my friend, be your grand 
work and mine, and to this end let our industry be 
mainly directed. One thing is needful. 

‘“‘ Now a gracious Providence has kindly allotted to 


us the far easier as well as pleasanter line of active 
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service, and let me assure you in a parenthesis, that I 
have often rejoiced of late years in thinking of my 
having you for an associate and successor, as indeed I 
told you. Now, my dear B., my remorse is sometimes 
very great, from my consciousness that we have not 
been duly active in endeavouring to put an end to that 
system of cruel bondage, which for two centuries has 
prevailed in our West Indian colonies ; and my idea is, 
that a little before parliament meets, three or four of 
us should have a secret cabinet council, wherein we 
should deliberate and decide what course to pursue. 
I can scarcely say what pain it would give me, were I 
to be unable before I go hence to declare my senti- 
ments and feelings on this head. Ihave often thought 
that some modifications of Burke’s plan would be 
advisable. I used to think that, except for its not 
going far enough, it might be nobad plan. The very 
circumstance of its being Burke’s, would so abate 
envy and silence the clamours against us as vision- 
aries, republicans, insurrectionists, that it would on 
that ground be almost invaluable. 

« But, my dear friend, here am | writing on the 3rd of 
December, and really it has been impossible for me to 
resume my pen since I laid it aside theother day. Both 
my wife and I are cordially rejoicing to hear of your 
enjoying a smiling Providence in your domestic circle. 
Poor dear Babington. His eldest daughter is just 
left a widow with six or seven young children, by the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Rose, a fine-looking young 
man under forty. He taken, I left. O my friend, 
how strange is it, that though so firmly convinced in 
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our judgments of the’precarious tenure by which we 
hold all our worldly enjoyments, yet when the sudden 
death of any one whom we love does occur, we are not 
only grieved, but surprised, nay, almost astonished ! 
Such is the moral obliquity.—I must stop. Ever, 
with kindest remembrances to Mrs. B., &c. 


Your sincere and affectionate Friend, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Mr. Buxton informed him that he should be in 
town “by the 10th of Jan.,” and expressed his hope 
that the “ Congress on the subject would not be later. 
It is exceeding well for you, who have powder and 
ball, i. e. knowledge of the whole subject, and the 
power of projecting it with force, to be primed and 
loaded of a morning and fired off at night, but it 
won’t do with me. I can do nothing in this rapid 
method.” 

But no council of war was needful to decide that 
the first step in the new attempt must be taken by 
himself, and that the subject must be introduced to 
parliament and to the nation by the long acknowledg- 
ed patron of the negro race. His friends urged him 
therefore “ to record and publish his opinions as to 
the state of the negro slaves, the duty of improving it, 
and of gradually emancipating them. Indeed my 
conscience reproaches me,” he says, “with having too 
long suffered this horrible evil to go on. We must 
now call on all good men throughout the kingdom 
to join us in abolishing this wicked system, and striv- 
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ing to render the degraded race by degrees a free 
peasantry. Oh may God bless our attempt.” ° 


«« My dear Stephen, 


If you lament your decayed faculties, and your 
present drowsihood, (as Thomson terms it,) how much 
more cause have I for such lamentations! I say it 
sincerely and seriously. Yet still what I can do I ought 
todo. But the complaint in my eyes isa sad hinder- 
ance to me in recovering lost ideas and facts. Now 
in filling my mind with them, and in warming and 
animating me, you would, I doubt not, do me great 
good. And I am one of those substances, like sealing 
wax and other electric bodies, which require to be 
warmed in order to possess the faculty of attracting 
objects, of covering and clothing itself with them. 
I cannot sparkle at all without being rubbed, and 
this would be effected by your conversation and 
speechifying. Yet I perhaps can revive the old im- 
pressions by meditation and looking at papers. 
Formerly I had several friends who assisted me to 
look out for intelligence, Burgh, Dickson, and others. 
Pitt used to call them my ‘ white negroes.’ 

«“ Farewell, my dear friend, olim hee meminisse 
juvabit. I hope you do not shut yourself up the 
whole day. Your mind cannot preserve its tone, if 
your body is unnerved and sluggish. May God, who 
has inspired you with the love of justice and mercy, 
and the abhorrence of oppression, prosper your 
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labours for the promotion of the one and the sup- 
pression of the other: 

«‘ With kind remembrances to your friendly circle, 
both in your own house and out of it, lam 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” — 


Mr. Stephen in his reply expressed his joy that he 
“ yegolved on a Manifesto. Let us have it as soon as 
possible, as our mise en campagne. Most willingly 
will I do all I can, and go to Marden Park for the 
purpose if you think that best. But most sincerely 
do I believe you would do better without me im all 
respects but one. My province would be that of the 
driver only ; and yet I beg his pardon, for he not only 
drives, but lines out the cane-holes, and I believe you 
would also line out better for yourself. Nor is driving 
to me a pleasant occupation except in my phaeton 
in good weather. And then Mrs. Wilberforce will 
flog the driver every day if she thinks we do too 
much, (she gave me fair warning of it on Sunday,) 
and I shall flog myself if we do too little. But after 
all, I will go if you wish it and think it best.”’*! 

Mr. Stephen remained still at Missenden engaged 
in similar pursuits, but several friends assembled 
round their’Christmas hearth at Marden Park ; and 
long and deep were their deliberations, how best to 
shape those measures which were to change the struc- 
ture of society throughout the western world. Mr, 
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Wilberforce was setting steadily to the task on 
which he had resolved, although he found “ many 
hinderances from having a house full of inmates. 
All my children and my grandchild are around me, 
(what cause have I for thankfulness!) yet I am re- 
solved to sound the charge.” On the Ist of Janu- 
ary he was “hearing Koster’s plan of ameliorating 
the condition of the West India slavery as a prelude 
to emancipation. Very good. William Smith read- 
ing it. I am turning over old subjects to fill my 
mind, in order to prepare for writing my Manifesto. 
Alas! I must lessen my correspondence. On looking 
back through the last year, what else have I done but 
write letters? Lord, help me to glorify Thee more. I 
must select, and only write to those who may fairly 
claim answers. Yet Christianity requires courtesy. 
3rd, William Smith off early to town. How full 
of good nature he is! What a lesson does he give 
to evangelical Christians! I never am with him 
without thinking of talis cum sis, utinam noster 
esses, not with a party feeling, but from Christian 
love. I never forget his principles, and grieve over 
them. 6th. I heard Macaulay’s paper on East India 
sugar, and tried to finish my long-promised Preface to 
Witherspoon, previously to beginning my Manifesto.” * 

This was a task which he had undertaken at 
the request of Mr. Collins, a publisher in Glasgow, 
the friend and elder of Dr. Chalmers. His engage- 
ment had been to supply a Preface to Witherspoon’s 
Essay on Regeneration. The title seemed to promise 
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controversial discussion, but his sole object was to 
recommend the practical instruction which had made 
this work long a favourite with him; and “I pur- 
posely abstained,” he said, “ from using the term re- 
generation, or expressing any opinion concerning the 
correctness of its application.” He was not a little 
discomposed at. finding afterwards that his Preface 
had been prefixed to two of the treatises of Dr. 
Witherspoon. The “ Essay on Justification,” he 
says, “I have never even read, but I am told it is 
decidedly Calvinistic, and every year that I live I 
become more impressed with the unscriptural charac- 
ter of the Calvinistic system.” “It is most wor- 
thy of remark,” is the entry at this time in one of 
his memoranda, “that God reasons with man in 
Scripture on our own admitted principles. This 
passage therefore, Rom. ii. 6, which implies, that 
God’s justice will finally be manifestly consistent 
with the condemnation of sinners, is most import- 
ant. It even intimates that it would be enough to 
prevent any dispensation on God’s part that it would 
be unjust: ‘God forbid; for then how shall God 
judge the world?’ And observe that various passages 
of Scripture prove that God has not one standard of 
justice for Himself, and another for us, but that He . 
has the same standard as ourselves.” 

On the 8th of January his Preface was completed, 
and he at once “ began the Manifesto. Preparing for 
Buxton and Macaulay, who came about four; I dis- 
cussed with them on our plan.”’** “ We must have a 
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serious talk of the interior Cabinet, for the purpose of 
settling the measures to be recommended for prepar- 
ing the slaves for the enjoyment of liberty. The 
Abolition of the driving system, with the introduction 
of religious instruction and marriage, and the facilitat- 
ing manumissions, must be, I cannot doubt, our grand 
measures. But of all this we will talk hereafter.” ® 
In the mean time he reports progress to a friend. 


TO THE LADY OLIVIA SPARROW. 


* Marden Park, Jan. 22, 1823. 
“«« My dear Friend, 


I trust you give me credit for thinking of you 
much more frequently than I write. Such is the 
effect of the standing impediment to my being a good 
correspondent, arising from the complaint in my 
eyes, and from the necessary claims on them which 
must be admitted while I have any eyesight at all, 
that I seem to myself to fall into arrears with all my 
friends, and yet to be always writing up to the full of 
my powers. And while I can at all use my own 
pen, it is very disagreeable to write by an amanu- 
ensis; it is as bad as talking to a friend through an 
interpreter. 

« But do not abstain from writing in order to spare 
my eyes. The letters I receive from friends bear a 
less proportion to my whole number, than the salt 
I consume to the food it seasons; and the epistolary, 
T assure you, is far more grateful than the culinary 
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seasoning. So believe me, your letters are even the 
more welcome when I am overdone by the multitude 
of less acceptable correspondents. 

“ You kindly ask after my domestic circle. Of myself 
I thank God I can give a very good account in point 
of health, hitherto ; just now I am not quite so well, but 
not I trust materially otherwise. But if you ask me 
how I have improved the long interval of uninterrupted 
health which I have enjoyed since the beginning of 
our last recess, I am quite shocked at the answer I feel 
myself compelled to return. I know not how it is, I 
really have never meant to be idle, yet I can find no re- 
sults from my occupation. Iam now only beginning an 
undertaking which ought by this time to have been 
finished. It is a Manifesto on the present state of the 
negro slaves in our Trans-Atlantic colonies, calling on 
all good men (aye, and women too, so you are not to be 
left out) to concur with me in endeavouring to im- 
prove their condition, in order to fit them for the 
enjoyment of liberty. Really when I consider the 
heathenish state in which those poor creatures have 
been suffered to remain for two hundred years, wear- 
ing out their strength in a far more rigorous than 
Egyptian bondage to a Christian nation ; pity, anger, 
indignation, shame, create quite a tumult in my breast, 
and I feel myself to be criminal for having remained 
silent so long, and not having sooner proclaimed the 
wrongs of the negro slaves, and the injustice and 
oppression of our countrymen. Not but that I un- 
affectedly feel for those who inherit property of this — 
sort. And it is one of my many subjects for gratitude 
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that this is not my situation. But I am glad to say 
that I really believe, if the masters will act reasonably, 
their loss need not be at all considerable, and they 
will possess their property by a secure, instead of as 
now, by a most precarious tenure. But let what I 
am about be a secret, I beg of you, till I tell you that 
there is no more cause for silence. 

“ We have taken a house in St: James’s Place, for 
the ensuing session. Shall you not be in town occa- 
sionally? Farewell, my dear friend. With best 
wishes and sincere prayers for your happiness here 
and hereafter, 

I am ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


This address cost him no little labour. “ Jan. 
26th. At work on my Manifesto, but I cannot please 
myself.” ° «I am become heavy and lumbering, 
and not able at once to start into a canter, as I could 
twenty years ago. Happily, it is a good road, and 
in aright direction. I have also been embarrassed by 
the quantity of my materials, and by the conscious- 
ness that, on the one hand, short general asser- 
tions would produce no effect which would not be 
done away by equally strong assertions of opposite 
positions ; and on the other, that if I should go into 
particulars, I should be lost in detail.” 8) 20th. 
I get on slowly. Music in the evening. To have 
friends in the house sadly consumes time, though no 
- one loves music better than I do; yet the time is 
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short with me, and I must husband it.” There 
was no moroseness in this resolution. He was ten- 
derly alive to all the softening charities of life. “ How 
kindly I am treated by all my children! Never did 
any father experience more tender and affectionate 
assiduities, and such an anxiety both for my health 
and comfort. No one, surely, had ever such reason 
to be thankful for this great blessing, one of the very 
greatest in advancing years.” 

In such natural outbreaks of thanksgiving his full 
heart was ever pouring forth its gratitude. He could 
not mark in his Diary—“ a sharp frost and fine day,” 
without adding— how charming are the varieties of 
our climate!” But in spite of interruptions, he was 
determined to complete his task. “ Parliament meets 
to-day, (Feb. 4th,) but I am come out of town to 
finish, if I can,my Manifesto. Brougham’s animated 
condemnation of the French, which censured also by 
all the House, and by Lord Liverpool, quite stirs up 
my blood, and makes me sorry I was not present. 
At work again to-day, but forced to occupy an hour 
or more in writing to the Duchess of Beaufort about 
Lord Charles Somerset, who has taken offence at the 
account given in the Times of my speech about the 
Cape slaves and Hottentots.’’ ? 

Meanwhile his friends in London were at work. 
“ We are to have a select party to-morrow at Lord 
Calthorpe’s, purposely to talk over slavery,” he heard 
from Mr. Macaulay. “ If therefore you are drawn to 
town, you will know where the conspirators are assem- 
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bled.” © “TI have had two long talks with Brougham, 
and have gradually opened to him our feelings and 
views. I cannot help hoping that we have gained 
him. He offered voluntarily to write an article on 
slavery for the very next Edinburgh Review.” 

His own leisure in the country was not thrown 
away. ‘ The further I get on in the case, the more 
important and heart-stirring I find it. Whenever, 
which is but rarely, I can get an uninterrupted hour 
or two, and am thoroughly warmed, I feel as if it 
was impossible for an honest man to resist us. But 
my eyes have done their do for to-day. Every bless- 
ing attend you.”® He now came up to town, still 
“ busy on his Manifesto,’ and “ sent a good deal of 
his piece to the press.” “Iam sadly out of heart 
about it, but I humbly trust Iam acting agreeably 
to. the will of God. Considering that when once 
unbagged, I should have no peace, I have not yet 
been at the House.” “I find my memory sadly 
weakened, and the want of eyesight produces ignor- 
ance of the affairs of the day, so that I must confine 
myself to my own subject. Iam not fit to discuss 
general politics. 

“T gave my name yesterday as a steward to a great 
dinner to the Spanish and Portuguese ministers, but 
did not attend, because I found some violent things 
might be said, which I could not then contradict, yet 
should not like to acquiesce in, for we must not go to 
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war. To-day—Sunday, is a blessed calm and abstrac- 
tion from worldly objects. I have had a comfortable 
interval between church and dinner. O Lord, enable 
me to love Thee more, and serve Thee better.” 

Early in March his Appeal was published. He 
then speaks of himself as “ busy for the first time on”’ 
his “ Slavery Abolition work. My pamphlet is well 
liked, thank God.”® No address was ever better 
qualified to produce that mighty effect which followed 
its publication. Its kindness and forbearance towards 
individuals, rendered its earnest expostulations irresist- 
ible. The fervour of the writer’s natural manner was 
so happily tempered by Christian candour, and by the 
wisdom of age, that no heart could be closed when 
he spoke, “ suavitate illa, qua perfunderet animos, 
not qua perfringeret.” Its perusal, a West Indian 
proprietor told him, “ has so affected me, that should 
it cost me my whole property, I surrender it willingly, © 
that my poor negroes may be brought not only to the 
liberty of Europeans, but especially to the liberty of 
Christians.” The Baron de Stael wrote to him from 
the continent, “to express the unqualified admira- 
tion” with which he had read the work. ‘ There 
are few stronger arguments,” said he,® “in favour of 
the immortality of the soul, (setting aside revelation,) 
than the constant rise, brought in by the progress of 
time, in the mental powers of those who direct their 
course towards heaven. Indeed I cannot conceive 
how public opinion could resist an attack led on by 
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you, and I hope that having begun the holy struggle, 
you will witness the ultimate victory.”” Not less con- 
fident were the anticipations of success nearer home. 
“This addition,” predicted Archbishop Magee, “to the 
noble exertions which you have persevered in making 
for the relief of that cruelly injured portion of the 
common children of the one great Father, will be fol- 
lowed with the blessing which belongs to such labours 
of Christian love.” 

The subsequent fulfilment of these predictions ren- 
ders it difficult to appreciate the obstacles which 
for a time delayed their consummation. But the 
nation was slow to be persuaded of the cruel and 
debasing nature of a system which it had so long 
maintained, and which was linked with innumerable 
private interests. Mr. Wilberforce had learnt too 
much in his thirty-five years’ apprenticeship in Afri- 
can controversy, to expect the chains of slavery to 
crumble under a single blow. “It tasks our histori- 
cal faith,” had been lately observed to him by an 
American correspondent, “ to believe that you should 
have been almost singular not very many years ago in 
supporting opinions on the subject of the Slave Trade, 
which at the present period are common ‘throughout 
the civilized world.” The general prejudices in 
favour of colonial bondage he was confident would in 
like manner be ultimately dispelled, but he did not 
dare anticipate so speedy a result as the eager 
wishes of his friends besought; that “ though it 
seemed too great an honour for one man to effect the 
Abolition of the Trade in negroes and their emancipa- 
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tion, he might yet live to see the fruit of his present 
labours.” 

In his present measures he was but following up 
his former steps. He had attacked the Slave Trade 
as a monstrous evil in itself, while he hoped that its 
suppression would lead at once to an improved treat- 
ment of the race of slaves. He had waited patiently 
for this result ; perfecting the work of Abolition by 
international negociation, and guarding against smug- 
gled importation by registering the slaves. But he 
waited fruitlessly ; whilst the working of the registry 
showed beyond all doubt, that the negroes (elsewhere 
amongst the most prolific of the human race) were 
melting away under the driving system by a sure and 
rapid diminution. Self-interest therefore was not a 
sufficient corrective of the system, and delay was 
impossible. The time was at length come, when 
he must demand that from parliament, to which he 
had hoped that gradual improvements would have 
imperceptibly led on the planters. The nation must 
be pledged to give the negro freedom, before his 
master could be trusted to treat him as a man. 

The second act of the drama was now opening ; 
and on the 19th day of March he presented to the 
House of Commons a petition from the Quakers, who 
having been the first to protest against the Slave 
Trade, now led the way in the attack on slavery. 

His present aim was to bring the subject forward, 
and having ascertained the temper of the House, pre- 
pare for such ulterior steps as it would bear. But 
the cause opened unpropitiously. ‘I thought a little 
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and looked over topics, but did not make the order 
of a speech. Fatigue rather stupified me, and I 
forgot the most important points. But Canning’s 
generalship admirable, and his troops submissive. 
He let me exhaust my motions—that it be received, 
printed, &c. then merely asked whether I meant to 
make a distinct motion? None of the friends of the 
cause said a word. I, who had been thinking over the 
topics to be ready for reply, was quite confounded. 
All of us abattus. Never almost in my life was I 
so vexed by a parliamentary proceeding. I felt as 
if God had forsaken me, whom just before I had in- 
voked; as if I had been wanting to the cause, &c. 
I could scarcely get to sleep, and was ashamed to see 
my friends, though they tell me the effect was better 
than I had conceived.” 

Mr. Canning had been a steady and consistent 
Abolitionist, but this new question involved him as 
a minister in many difficulties, and the influence of 
personal attachment gave his powerful mind a strong 
but secret bias to the wishes of the planters, and 
hence he was most anxious to put this trying 
question quietly aside. But though baffled at the 
moment, Mr. Wilberforce was not of @ temper to 
yield the interests of a great cause to such impedi- 
ments; and it was speedily resolved that this skilful 
resistance required them at once to bring the subject 
forward in a simple and definite motion. Whilst this 
was in preparation, he attended parliament as far as 
he was able; speaking on the most important ques- 
tions of policy and morals. “ March 25th. Hume sent 
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word to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, that 
he meant to attack their conduct. Sir Thomas Acland 
and I resolved to take up the business. I called at 
the office and got some intelligence, and then at the 
library of the Royal Institution, but in vain, to 
see Erskine’s Speeches.” 26th. The House before 
five. Hume upon his petition, and spoke some time 
for Miss Carlisle, and very strong. Answered well 
by dear Acland. Then Ricardo, Attorney-General, 
Burdett ; and then I and Wynne.” 

He defended the Society on the ground which he 
had always taken, and proved that public morals 
required the vigilance of such a body.@ ‘To Mr. 
Hume, who had asked tauntingly how blasphemy 
could be defined, he gave the same answer with 
which he had met a like inquiry from a publisher 
who tried to learn through him, whether the Attorney- 
General ® would prosecute a work he was about to 
publish. “ You are right,” was his reply, “ in be- 
lieving me an intimate acquaintance of Sir J. Scott’s; 
but this is not a question I can properly put to him, 
neither can you have any reason to complain of the 
restraints upon the press, now that Mr. Fox’s Bill has 
given the law.a more popular character, by subjecting 
it entirely to the decision of the jury.” “ That, sir, 
only increases the risk ; the judges might be severe, 
but they followed fixed principles, whereas now if 
public feeling sets one way every thing may be con- 
demned, if the other any thing may be published.” 


_ % For the Speech against Paine’s Age of Reason. 
63 See vol. i. p. 132. 6 Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott. 
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“ Still,” he replied, “ I cannot help you, for I must 
honestly declare that if you desire to go as near as 
you safely can to blasphemy, I only hope that you will 
find that you have overstepped the mark, and incurred 
the punishment which you have tempted.” 

It was not without indignation that he listened to 
the shallow and “ very mischievous speeches’’ of 
these pretended friends of liberty. “I had hoped,” 
had become a Chris- 
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he said in private, “ that 
tian ; I see now that he has only ceased to bea Jew. 
“I have heard,” he declared, “ some of their asser- 
tions with astonishment ;” and with the authority of 
age he added, “I have sat many years in this House, 
and if the experience of public life may give weight to 
my opinions, I solemnly declare my conscientious con- 
viction, that all which is most valuable to us depends 
upon our preservation of the sacred institutions of 
the country.” 

But these peculiar services were often interrupted 
by his increasing infirmities. ‘ My lungs,” he says, 
(April 15th,) “are affected, and my voice weak; so 
I am forced to keep the house, though yesterday 
Canning’s explanation about the Spanish negociations. 
To-night the motion against Plunket, when, above all 
the House, it would have become me to move the pre- 
vious question. I greatly regret that I could not go, 
but I must accustom myself to be willing to retire. 
Even a pagan could say, solve senescentem, &c. A 
Christian, considering himself the servant of God, does 
his Master’s business so long as He signifies His will 
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by action, and no less by retiring. I hope I have been 
acting on this principle (applying ‘ he must increase, 
but I must decrease’) to other and younger men. And 
oh may I be enabled to walk by faith, not sight ; and 
then all will be clear and easy, and not unpleasant.”’™ 
«‘ How cheering is the consideration that all events 
are under the guidance of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, and that we are hastening to a world of secure 
peace and joy!” 

The foundation of this graceful and easy retirement 
from the foremost place which he had so long filled, 
was laid in the deep Christian humility which gave its 
tone to the following letter. 


TO J. S. HARFORD ESQ. 


“House of Commons, April 25. 
“© My dear Friend, 

Do not measure by the tardiness of my reply 
the force of the feelings excited by your last friendly 
note. The most interesting part I shall like to talk to 
you upon. O my friend, you struck a string which 
vibrates in my heart in full unison. When I review 
all my past life, and consider ever since it has been 
my general intention to live to the glory of God, and 
in obedience to His laws, what have been my obliga- 
tions, and what ought to be the amount and the 
effects of my gratitude, what my means and opportu- 
nities of usefulness, what the scantiness of my per- 
formances, and with what alloy my motives have been 
debased ; alas, alas, my friend, I have no peace, no 
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rest, but in the assurances of pardon and acceptance 
to penitent believers in Christ Jesus ; and I adopt the 
language of the Publican, with the declarations of 
mercy and grace held out to the contrite and broken- 
hearted. What a blessed truth it is, that it 1s our 
duty to be confident in the undeserved bounty and 
overflowing loving-kindness of our heavenly Father! 
Farewell. 
Ever affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Three days later, when the conduct of ministers 
upon the French invasion of the Peninsula was the 
subject of much angry censure, he was in the House, 
and took in great measure their part. “ All history 
shows us,” he concluded, “ that wars are popular in 
their commencement and pernicious in their course. 
In my conscience I believe that the intentions of the 
government were fair and honest, and I applaud their 
pacific language, though I could wish they had as- 
sumed a higher moral tone.” ‘The debate was twice 
adjourned, and as he did not wish to vote upon the 
question, he would have staid away on the succeed- 
ing nights, but an urgent note from Mr. Canning 
again brought him to the House for the conclusion of 
the matter. 

“(Private and most confidential.) 
Gloucester Lodge, April 30, 1823. 

«« My dear Wilberforce, 

I have received your note, and in the same 
confidence in which it is written, I venture to say to 
7 April 28, 
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you, (for yourself alone,) that you have not unduly 
estimated the difficulties of my situation. 

“ But surely, surely in that case I have the stronger 
claim upon your justice. I am upon my trial to-day. 
Come and hear me! I had rather that you should 
‘hear and vote,’ than that you should stay away, 
and leave your authority doubtful. 

“What you said about the tone of the papers is 
quite misunderstood. I understand it; but I know 
others do not. I must refer to what you said; 
and I had a thousand times rather do so in your 
presence. But, if you mean to be just, you will be 
there. 


Ever sincerely yours, 


Gro. CANNING.” 


“April 30th. By Canning’s special desire I attend- 
ed the House to hear his vindication of the papers ; 
but I was not satisfied, so I went away without voting 
at four in the morning.” 

His own cause was now coming on. It had once 
already been partially discussed since his presentation 
of the petition of the Quakers, when a strong speech 
of Sir Robert “ Wilson’s had called up Bright, but 
Canning had interposed, and by checking the West 
Indians had stopped the debate.” But this policy 
could not continue, and the country seemed disposed 
to favour him beyond his expectation. It is wonder- 
ful how people accord with us about the slaves; 
both government and West Indians. May God bless 
our endeavours. ‘The country takes up our cause 
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surprisingly. The petitions, considering the little 
effort, very numerous.” 

On the 15th of May, Mr. Buxton, to whom he had 
now committed the leading place in this great work, 
“‘ began his Slavery motion about half-past five. He 
moved a resolution declaring Slavery repugnant to 
Christianity and the constitution. Canning replied, 
and moved resolutions proclaiming reform of the sys- 
tem, and specifying driving, punishment of females, 
Sunday work, and market. It was an awkward situa- 
tion, but I could not learn what our friends thought, 
and I never got up so utterly unprepared, but D. G. 
I believe I hit the point. We certainly could not 
have divided well. The debate dragged on till one 
and more.” "6 

The issue was not entirely what he had desired, 
though it was by no means destitute of promise. 
« For myself,” (he said,) “I frankly confess that if 
the colonial legislatures would make the reform | 
should greatly prefer it. But how is it possible for 
me to expect that they will do it? Have we not 
large experience on this head ; and does not all our 
experience show that they will not do this duty? And 
let it never be forgotten, as Sir Samuel Romilly used 
to exclaim, ‘ these poor negroes, destitute, miserable, 
degraded as they are, are nevertheless his Majesty’s 
liege subjects,’ and are entitled to as much, aye, let 
me remind my right honourable friend, by the princi- 
ples of our holy religion, to more of the protection 
of the British constitution, because they are deserted, 
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destitute, and ds giedens But we now stand in a 
perfectly new situation. We have now an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of government that the griev- 
ances of which we complain do exist, and that a re- 
medy ought to be applied. I will no longer detain 
the House than by expressing my confidence that we 
shall this night lay the foundation of what will ulti= 
mately prove a great and glorious superstructure.” 
The event of the evening formed the subject of 
discussion at the meeting of the African Institution 
on the succeeding day, and a party “ dined afterwards 
at his house and talked over the cause.” He thus 
conveys to one of his sons, who had left town reluct- 
antly before the debate, his judgment of its issue. 


“ London, May 17, 1823. 
“ My very dear ; 





Now that the day is over, you will experience, 
if I may judge from my own feelings, no little pleasure 
from having practised a virtuous act of self-denial. 
You are rewarded also in another way; for the de- 
bate was by no means so interesting as we expected. 
Buxton’s opening speech was not so good as his open- 
ings have been before. His reply however, though 
short, was, not sweet indeed, but excellent. I was 
myself placed in very embarrassing circumstances 
from having at once, and without consultation, to de- 
cide on Mr. Canning’s offers. I thank God, I judged 
rightly that it would not be wise to press for more 
on that night. On the whole, we have done I trust 
good service, by getting Mr. Canning pledged to cer- 
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tain important reforms. I should speak of our gain 
in still stronger terms, but for Canning’s chief friend 
being a West Indian—a very gentlemanly and humane 
man, but by no means free from the prejudices of his 
caste. 
“JT just recollect that this will reach you on the 
“Sunday ; allow me therefore to repeat my emphatical 
valediction, REMEMBER. You will be in my heart 
and prayers to-morrow, and probably we shall be 
celebrating about the same time the memorial of our 
blessed Lord’s sufferings. 


“‘ May God bless you, my beloved . The anni- 





versaries which have passed, remind me of the rapid 
flight of time. My course must be nearly run ; though 
perhaps it may please God, who has hitherto caused 
goodness and mercy to follow me all my days, to allow 
me to see my dear sons entered upon the exercise of 
their several professions, if they are several. But 
how glad shall I be, if they all can conscientiously 
enter into the ministry, the most useful and honour- 
able of all human employments! Farewell, my be- 





loved I am ever 


Most affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


For the remainder of the session, which he spent 
chiefly in town, his bodily ‘strength was taxed to the 
utmost, and his breakfast table—crowded sometimes 
by “ a consultation on our Slave cause,” sometimes 
by most variously assorted guests, “ reminded him of 
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the old bustle of a henieeeaa Gore breakfast.” His 
Diary and letters will now almost tell their own tale. 

* May 16th. I much wished to go to the Greek 
meeting ; but the danger of hindering our Slavery 
cause, consciousness that I might offend others 
whose meetings I had declined, and partly feeling 
very weakly, made me give it up and write an 
apology. 

«21st. Continental Society. Young Perceva spoke 
most affectingly. Lord Rocksavage also. Rev. Mr. 
Irving as wild as a Pythian. I spoke also. Then 
Archbishop Magee—very kind and unaffected. 

“ 22nd. Breakfast—the Armenian, Persian, young 
Perceval, Plenderleath, and one or two more. Like 
an old Kensington Gore breakfast. House—W. 
Whitmore’s motion about sugar duty. None in- 
terested for the question but the East Indians and a 
few of us anti-slavers, and the West Indians and 
government against us; so that 61 a less majority 
over 34 than might have been expected. I spoke, 
and loud—hallooed ; yet the reporters began with the 
usual observation of my low voice. 

«23rd. Archbishop of Dublin called to breakfast 
with me—sat an hour and a half with me afterwards, 
giving me information about the Irish Church. 
House—expecting Slave Trade Consolidation busi- 
ness, and Game Bill; but Irish business came on 
instead, 

“25th. Sunday. Morning, Lock, and staid the 
Sacrament. Walked home with Lord Rocksavage, 
S., and , and being overdone staid at home, 
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evening. Read, enjoyed, and I hope profited, from a 
sermon of Dean Milner’s on ‘I have waited for thy 
salvation, O Lord.’ Private devotions, I hope, spirit- 
ual. Oh what. blessings do I enjoy, what cause have 
I for gratitude ! 

“28th. Poor Pitt’s birth-day. A Pitt Club din- 
ner, but the anniversary become a mere party affair, 
so I don’t go. To Paul’s Cray, Simons’s schools— 
Mac Niel sermon, very simple and good—was to have 
met Bishop Heber at John Thornton’s, but too late 
home. 

“29th. Friends at breakfast. Afterwards to Na- 
tional School anniversary—where Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair, Bishops of London, Wor- 
cester, Chester, &c. and a large collection of divines. 
I suddenly called on to second thanks to the Arch- 
bishop, but very kindly received, especially by Bishop 
Bloomfield. 

“June Ist. The Lock—E. quite in his way, clear 
and strong, but his words stillatim. 

“‘ Ind. Prison Discipline Society anniversary, Duke 
of Gloucester in the chair. Calthorpe spoke very 
well. Mackintosh also cleverly. I was kindly re- 
ceived but spoke middlingly. 

“Ath, With Col. Barry and others to es Mel- 
ville about the horrid indecencies in our ships of war ; 
he gave us fair words. Then Lord Bathurst about 
Malta, the circulation of Bibles in Malta being re- 
stricted by the Roman Catholic bishop and priests. 

“13th. I wished to go to the Christian Knowledge 
Society, to hear the valedictory address to Bishop 
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Heber delivered by Bishop Kaye of Bristol; but we 
had an appointment with Canning—we were with him 
from one till a quarter past three, and had, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory interview ; he went into 
every point, and showed he wished to concur with us. 
Evening, House for Slave Trade Laws Consolidation 
Bill; but discussion on Rice’s motion on the judges, 
and a debate on government’s taking up such cases 
ordinarily and in preference. ‘This, strange to say, 
supported by Denman. I spoke, and I think well, but 
with little effect. Canning most spirited, and on the 
right side, but not able to use the strongest argu- 
ments.” 


On the same day he wrote to Mr. Macaulay.” 


« My dear Macaulay, 


Buxton has promised to send you an account 
of what passed in our interview of near two hours 
and a quarter with Canning. All taken together, I 
may fairly term it a very satisfactory interview, be- 
cause, though on the main point of all (that of the 
children) he intimated no concurrence, and though 
on the next important, (except what respects religion 
and marriage,) I mean the admission of Black testi- 
mony... Here’ enter—the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
he has kept me so long that I must merely add that 
I will thank you for your ideas on the questions put 
to me just now in a letter from Rush the American 
minister. Iam sorry to say that I hear the state of 
Ireland is becoming still more serious. ‘The speeches 
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of the Roman Catholic leaders in Dublin are so very 
- violent, that if they.do not mean to excite the Roman 
Catholics of the south to actual rebellion, their lan- 
guage is such as to insure I fear that effect. 

«“ Give my kind regards to all the circle at the 
Temple. “What discussions you will have! I desire 
my friendly remembrances to that awful creature, (as 
poor Robert Hall called it,) the eagle. More se- 
riously, remember me also most affectionately to 
dear L. and her children; but I have no sooner 
named one than I am prompted to name another ; 
so I say, may God bless them all. 


Esver affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Even at these busy times his sons were receiving 
_ from him the most affectionate and thoughtful letters. 


TO 9 








“ London, June 14, 1823. 





“ My very dear f 


I scarcely need assure you, that however much 
I am occupied, I am never intentionally long without 
taking up my pen to write to you. There can be no 
business so important to me as the well-being of my 
children. But not seldom I am cheated out of my 
time; as 1am at this moment. The Archbishop of 
Dublin was to breakfast with me, and I desired Mr. 
Wilson to come a little before, that I might introduce 
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them to each other, in conformity with a principle on 
which I have acted for many years, and which I 
recommend to you early in life, that of bringing to- 
gether all men who are like-minded, and may one day 


combine and concert for the public good. 





«‘ Never omit any opportunity, my dear ,of get- 
ting acquainted with any good or useful man. More 
perhaps depends on the selection of acquaintance than 
on any other circumstance of life. Acquaintance 
are the raw material, from which are manufactured 
friends, husbands, wives. I wish it may please 
God that you may have some good ones to choose 
from on your first settling at Oxford. T 





seems 
a very pleasing young man, but I own I covet a much 
higher praise for my sons; and oh that I could have 
reason to believe they were steadily and sturdily 
setting themselves to act on that beautiful description 
of the true Christian’s character which we had two 
or three mornings ago in our family service, ‘among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world!’ O my dear- 
est 





, what would I give to see you a gwornp ev tw 
coouw. The idea has brought tears into my eyes 
and almost disqualified me from going on with my 
letter. My dearest , aim high ; do not be con- 
tented with being hopeful; strive to be a Christian 
in the highest sense of that term. How little do you 
know to what services Providence may call you! If, 
when I was at your age, any one had pointed to me 
and said, That youth in a few years will be member 
for the first county in England, it would have been 
deemed the speech of. a mad-man. But I can truly 
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say I would as much rather see you a Buchanan, as 
eternity is beyond any given portion of time in the 
estimate of a reasonable being. 

* But my time and eyesight are expended, and 
though I seem as full of matter as ever, I must stop— 
not, however, without assuring you how earnestly I 
shall pray for you to-morrow, (inter sylvas Mardeni,) 
that you ‘may be strengthened with might in the 
inner man.’ 

“ The young men of our day are in no danger of 
being called to the encounter of fire and sword—to 
burning at the stake; but then the consequence of 
this absolution, is their not being prepared for that 
milder form of persecution which they may be called 
on to face. But all may be done through prayer—al- 
mighty prayer, I am ready to say; and why not? For 
that it is almighty, is only through the gracious ordi- 
nation of the God of love and truth. Oh then pray, 
; but then remember to 





pray, pray, my dearest 
estimate your state on self-examination not by your 
prayers, but by what you find to be the effects of them 
on your character, tempers, and life. But this opens 
a wide prospect, and I must stop. Most reluctantly, 
farewell. : 

Ever most affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The conclusion of this letter is a picture of the 
tone of his religion ; fruitful in the liveliest affections, 
but tested unceasingly by its more substantial fruits. 
“T should wish to know,” he said after hearing of a 
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happy death, “the Be previous character ; for such 
expressions of confidence in the Saviour are not satis- 
factory to me unless they are accompanied by other 
marks of practical religion. I remember a lady of 
high rank, who had led a dissipated and I fear im- 
moral life, and yet when suddenly attacked by death 
she desired to be left alone to pray, and seemed in full 
peace and composure.” ® But to return to the Diary. 

“17th. Finding from the bill of fare, and from my 
letters, that I had no call to town, staid here (Marden 
Park) to-day also. Hearing House of Commons’ 
papers on Suttees—also Essays on the Habits of Hin- 
doos, and Friend of India. 

“20th. Wrangham, &c. breakfasted—afterwards 
with him and Basil Montagu to see the late King’s 
library at Buckingham House. Poor Carlisle the 
librarian cannot sleep for vexation. He advised 
strongly its not being taken to the Museum, but put 
up in Whitehall Chapel. House—presenting peti- 
tions—then King’s library—Mackintosh spoke beauti- 
fully—Croker’s strong and sharp ridicule of the taste 
of the British Museum trustees—carried for Museum. 

“23rd. Brougham’s speech quite thundering in the 
peroration—magnificent but very unjust declamation 
on great abuses of Irish justice administration. 

“July lst. Came from Tonbridge Wells, and in- 
tended to go home to dinner, but found that Hume’s 
motion against all prosecutions on religious subjects 
was about to come on, so forced to stay at the House. 
Spoke, but seemed to myself dry and barren. 
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“2nd. Took possession of our new house at Bromp- 
ton Grove. May God bless our residence here. 

“4th. House—Slave Trade Consolidation Bill—we 
wishing to prevent exportation to Trinidad, but beat. 

« All the West Indians,” he writes word to 
Macaulay, “‘ were against us, and notwithstanding all 
we could urge, Canning was really convinced, I be- 
lieve, that he was right in contending for the removal 
of slaves from island to island, not excluding Trinidad, 
whenever it should be proved that it would be for the 
benefit of the slaves. Hume took part strongly 
against us, and especially urged that the Privy Coun- 
cil’s power of granting licences should be perpetual, 
and not be confined to three years, as proposed by 
Wilmot Horton. Canning has since consented that 
the power shall only last till 1826. We have a hope 
of obtaining a concession that the slaves so trans- 
ported shall be adscripti glebe.” 

There was the greatest danger of a new form of 
Slave Trading resulting from this measure, and those 
who were the most familiar with the state of the West 
Indies were its most strenuous opponents. “I know 
an Antigua planter,” Mr. Stephen writes at the time 
to Mr. Wilberforce, “ who has put the finishing hand 
to his ruin by borrowing money to buy back his 
estate and slaves after he had sold them, since he 
has found that the Act prohibiting their transportation 
had failed in this country, and that if he had these 
black counters to play with, he could make a set at 
West Indian rouge et noir, at the tempting gaming- 
table of Guiana. 
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“‘ | suppose you know that Joseph Hume’s brother 
has an estate at Trinidad, and are of course aware 
of Marryatt’s interest in the question. I think it 
monstrous that they should be allowed to speak upon 
such subjects. They ought in decency to withdraw. 
Who would think of empannelling the swell mob on 
the trial of a pickpocket ?”’ 

As the holidays approached, he wrote to Hannah 
More. 


“ London, July 14, 1823. 

“ My dear Friend, 

I am always overdone with business at the 
close of a session; and added to all my public oc- 
cupations, we have been fixing; and bringing all my 
books, pamphlets, papers, &c. the accumulated stores 
of a whole life, into a habitation not previously fitted 
for receiving them. Marden Park was in one of the 
most beautiful countries eye ever beheld ; but we were 
near three miles from church; we had no sheltered 
walk near the house, &c. And when people attain 
the grand climacteric, unless they be of antediluvian 
strength, they are compelled to make convenience the 
prime consideration in selecting a residence. Com- 
forts become necessaries. 

“ You have doubtless heard of the prevailing 
fashion of resorting to the conventicle to hear Dr. 
Chalmers’s late assistant, Mr. Irving. It is not merely 
the opposition members of both Houses, Lord 
Lansdown, Mackintosh, &c. that attend him; their 
political nonconformity might be supposed to endear 
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to them his ecclesiastical dissent : but the orthodox 
Lord Liverpool, the vindicator of existing institu- 
tions Mr. Canning, press into his meeting-house ; 
and even with tickets you must be at the door an 
hour before the service commences, if you wish to 
get in without losing one of your coat pockets by 
mere mobbing. I have not yet been to hear him. 
Indeed I did not think it quite of good example to 
adopt the prevailing rage. It is literally true (I 
was told by one who was present,) that an opera 
frequenter related as a part of the green room’s con- 
versation of the last Saturday night, ‘ Shall you go 
to Irving’s to-morrow?’ It is with no little pleasure 
I have heard that he is a man not only of extraordi- 
nary powers, (though even once hearing him speak at 
one of our anniversary meetings satisfied me that he 
sadly needs the chastening hand of a sound classical 
education,) but of orthodox principles and personal 
piety, and I am assured too, of a fine, disinterested 
spirit. I thought that you would like to receive 
some certain intelligence of this extraordinary ‘ per- 
former ;” for such, with all his merits, he now appears. 

““ May God preserve and bless you. So wishes, 
and so prays, ; 

Your sincere Friend, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Mrs. More’s answer was such as might have been 
expected from a friend of Bishop Porteus and Dr. 


Samuel Johnson. 
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~ 
on 


“« My dear Friend, 
* * * * * * 


For the peerless northern star, Irving, I allow that 
he is a man of talents,—but—but he is as bad a writer 
as ‘ere my conversation coped withal.’? He writes 
like one of the old Covenanters in zeal, but oh, where 
is the clear but deep sense, the pellucid perspicuity of 
Baxter and of Howe? His censure of his brethren for 
confining their sermons to certain texts, and over- 
looking the rest of the Scriptures, and making the 
Bible a kind of party book, I was much pleased with. 
You will perhaps blame me for saying I shrink from 
many parts of the ‘ Argument.’ That boldly prying 
into the awful mysteries of judgment over which the 
Bible has drawn such an impenetrable veil, I read 
with more pain than profit. I almost tremble at his 
familiar acquaintance with the details of the great 
Judge. It brought to my mind some lines, which I 
wrote in my copy book at eight years old. I have 
never thought of them since. I know not who wrote 
them. Les voici— 


‘ Query was made, What did Jehovah do 
Before the world its first foundations knew ? 
The answer was, He made a hell for such 

As were too curious, and would know too much.’ 


You will think me severe, but I write as I feel. 

“TI hope all your young ones are flourishing like 
the green bay tree. My best regards to all. Your 
eyes I am afraid will suffer from this interrupted and 
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ill-written scrawl. As I was scribbling, the servant 
came up in a hurry to tell me that there was a coach 
at the door with eight Arabians. I was a little 
puzzled till these Arabs proved to be eight Moravians 
no formidable race. These holy sisters made me a 
kind visit. 


“ Adieu, my dear friend. Do not forget to com- 


3 


mend me to God, and to the word of his grace. 
Ever very truly and affectionately yours, 
H. Mors.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


suLY 1823 ro FEBRUARY 1825. 


Summer excursion—Correspondence—Barmouth—Moral ef- 
fects of a mountainous country—West Indian cause—Go- 
yernment measures produce an insurrection—Aspersions 
thrown upon him—Death of Mr. Grant—Letter to his son— 
and to Hannah More—Stratton Park—Return to London— 
Lord Eldon and Mr. Abercrombie—Cruelty to animals— 
Anti-slavery debate—Canning and Lord Nugent—Inflam- 
mation on the lungs—Letter to H. More—Return to busi- 
ness—Missionary Smith—lIllness at Iver—Retirement at 
Uxbridge Common—Bath—Company—Christmas at Ux- 
bridge Common—Doubt about leaving parliament— His 
feelings on it—Resolves to retire—Letters announcing it— 
Effect of the announcement—His place in the House— 
from eloquence—from character—Accepts the Chiltern 
Hundreds—New writ moved for Bramber—His feelings at 
the time—Last frank. 


Havine given up his tenantcy of Marden Park, Mr. 
Wilberforce was now looking out for some summer 
quarters, at which to fix-his family. No Diary of the 
next few months was found amongst his papers; but 
his correspondence will supply the blank, and enable 
us to trace his steps. Shortly befo leaving London 
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he thus mentions to a son! the place upon which he 
had decided for the gathering of the family. 


* Brompton, July 29, 1823. 





« My very dear : 


Your disappointment at the arrangement which 
prevented your paying usa pop-visit can scarcely have 
been greater than ours ; but it is a great pleasure to me 
to think that we shall meet D. V. ere long, and spend 
some time together. It will then be your duty to take 
plenty of air and exercise ; and in selecting Barmouth 
for our quarters I was principally decided by the con- 
sideration that the place would tend to render the duty 
a greater pleasure to youall. Barmouth, I understand, 
is very near the most ferocious and untamed of all 
the Welsh mountain-lions, though Snowdon may take 
the lead a little in mere bulk. 

“ In came 





about an hour ago. She speaks of 


your and ’s kindness to her in terms which de- 





light my heart ; even the world, not commonly a just 
estimator of the value of character and conduct, al- 
ways respects and admires family union and affection. 
May a gracious God keep you all, my dear children, 
mutually attached to each other; the ties of nature 
being strengthened, and adorned, and perpetuated by 





the influences of grace. I'arewell, my beloved -, 
Praying God to bless you, I am 


Ever affectionately yours, 
W. WILBERFORCE.” 


‘ Adtat 18. 
VOL. V. K 
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On his road to Barmouth he wrote to one who had 
shared his excursion to the Lakes, and who had been 
the most intimate friend of his eldest daughter. 


« July 30. 





My dear , 

Any one whom I love at all, I seem to love 
better in a land of mountains; and I understand that 
of all the Welsh lions, Cader Idris, beside the roots of 
which Barmouth is situated, if not the most respect- 
able in size, is the wildest and most untameable in his 
properties. Yet certain recollections will chasten 
the vivid colouring of this glowing prospect, and 
though with a melancholy now become not unpleas- 
ing, because so enriched and animated by hope, will 
a little sadden the gaiety of the scene. Fancy would 
paint for itself a renewal of the expedition in which 
I rode by your side in scaling the heights of Skiddaw, 
or in which Southey skipped as light and elastic as a 
bird from stone to stone in tracking his path through 
Brothersdale, near Wyburn Water. There was a 
chapel and a school—not that school tyrannized over 
by that Queen Elizabeth of schoolmistresses at 
whose nod the terrified children trembled in Lang- 
dale. How naturally we are drawn into retracing 
our steps when we look back with interest on the 
road we travelled ! ; 

““T have lately been hearing the first hundred 
pages of Southey’s Peninsular War, in which he 
gives you a bird’s-eye view of the French principles, 
and character, and conduct under Buonaparte ; and 
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they have rekindled in me that warmth of gratitude, 
which I own I think is far too little felt by my coun- 
trymen, even by the considerate and serious of them, 
towards the great Disposer of all things for having 
delivered us from the imminent danger to which we 
were exposed, if not of becoming the prey of that 
ferocious and unprincipled tyrant, yet of having our 
country the seat of warfare, with all the unspeakable 
and almost innumerable evils and miseries which we 
must in that case have endured, though we had been 
ultimately victorious. One of Buonaparte’s generals, 
in the true spirit of his school, (Augereau, I think,) 
is said to have declared in speaking of this very sub- 
ject, ‘ Let me land with 100,000 men in England, 
and I do not say I will keep possession of the country 
for France, but this I say, that the country shall be 
brought into such a state, that no Englishman shall 
be able’ to live in it with comfort for a hundred 
years to come.’ 

“What a fiend-like spirit! to contemplate with 
savage joy the pains of his inflicting, which should 
be felt by generations yet unborn. The mind that 
could cherish such a sentiment must indeed be en- 
mity itself against God, whose nature and whose 
name is love. O my dear friend, what emotions 
are called forth by the very mention of that infi- 
nitely glorious and gracious Being, the sum of all 
perfection, who condescends to grant us even here a 
measure of His Spirit and nature, and of whom we are 
told that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. Oh may we verify 
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our title to that blessed distinction, by our practical 
observation of the apostle’s declaration, that every 
one that hath this hope purifieth himself even as He 
is pure. May we be enabled to prosecute our en- 
deavours after this blessed state with more unceasing 
and strenuous vigour, and may we have reason here- 
after to look back with mutual thankfulness towards 
each other on account of our having been mutually 
useful to each other in this greatest of all lines of 
service. Believe me to be 


Ever very affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


In a postscript to the same letter, he alludes to some 
trifling presents, adding, ‘‘ 1 own I love both to 
give and receive them from real friends, though from 
forgetfulness Iam sadly apt to neglect the former. 
Real friends have already given me that cordiality of 
regard which makes all other presents appear as 
nothing, except as pledges and memorials of attach- 
ment ; and in that view they have a great value, and a 
vivid, efficient influence.” 

Soon after his settlement at Barmouth he wrote to 
Mr. Buxton., 


«‘ Barmouth, Sept. 3, 1823. 
“¢ My dear Buxton, 


Oh how much I wish you and yours were all at 
this place! If you have any passion for rocks and 
mountains here it might be gratified to the utmost of 
your desires. And there is another, and to your 
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friendly heart I know a still more powerful attractive, 
in the person of Mr. North the Irish barrister, who 
is staying here with his lady (the sister of Leslie 
Forster) for a short time. I own I had formed a very 
different idea of his exterior and manners. Your 
Irish man of genius commonly has somewhat volcanic 
about him; flash, and fertility, and now and then a 
puff of smoke too, though often also with fine corusca- 
tions and aspirations of flame and starry scintillations ; 
but North’s manner is so quiet, and soft, and insinuat- 
ing, that I should never have guessed him to bean | 
Irishman ; though you cannot hear him converse even 
for a few minutes, without conceiving both respect 
and regard for him. 

«T hope you are not as much out of humour 
with meas I am with myself for not having written 
to you sooner. Really my eyes have been much 
worse than usual. Indeed the sea commonly dis- 
agrees with them. As for one or two queries which 
you put to me, it was rather the effect of your 
kind wish to make me an associate in your specula- 
tions (which I assure you I love to be) than any need 
you could have of my counsel, which led you to put 
them. For your going to the West Indies, most 
decidedly, No. And I own I should require argu- 
ments which have not occurred to my own mind to 
make me approve of your sending out any one to 
inquire into facts. Though if you could employ 
any confidential person there to inquire after good 
witnesses if we should need them, that might be a 
very useful search. As to your Review, it must be 
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a useful occupation to yourself, if even you should 
not print it, since you will thereby accumulate and 
apply valuable stores of information. The season 
has been very ungenial, and there has been much 
illness passim. I have been hoping for summer 
till the almanack calls it autumn. But as we have 
books here, we may set bad weather at defiance. 
We are almost on a meridian. I sincerely say, that 
it would greatly gratify me to be able to join parties. 
Our high west wind would this very day carry us to 
you in a balloon in a few hours. 

“ But, my dear friend, I don’t like to conclude with- 
out one serious word. Indeed were I so to do, my 
letter would be a very unfaithful picture of my mind, 
and a letter to a friend ought to be quite a copy of it. 
For my most affectionate thoughts and feelings about 
you and yours are serious; far above the region of 
levities and frivolities. May it please God, my dear 
friend, to bless you with a long course of usefulness, 
and honour, and comfort ; and may you and J, and all 
that are most dear to us respectively, after having 
filled up our appointed course according to the will of 
God, in His faith, and fear, and love, as redeemed and 
grateful purchases of the blood of Christ, be received 
into that world of peace, and love, and joy, where all 
will be holiness and happiness for evermore—so 
wishes, so prays, 

Your sincere and affectiorate Friend, 


W. WILeerrorce. 
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« PS, I have not time to say what I ought about 
your article on Captain Manby’s plan. But I admire 
and love Manby. 


«<T. F, Buxton Esq.” 


TO LADY OLIVIA B. SPARROW. 


“ Barmouth, North Wales, Sept. 16, 1823. 
«« My dear Friend, 


I need not assure you, that you and yours have 
been much in my mind, and are at this time pecu- 
liarly so. Though you are a resident of a flat country, 
you are as full as any one ought to be of kind feel- 
ings towards your friends. But I really believe it is 
not a mere imagination, that in the case of a more 
cold-blooded creature like myself, a country of lakes, 
and rocks, and mountains, like that which I am now 
inhabiting, appears to call forth all the affections into 
augmented animation. The feeling extends to those 
that are absent from me, and as when I was a very 
young man, (a very young man understand,) I was 
always in danger of falling in love when I was an in- 
habitant of romantic countries, so even now the same 
sublime scenery warms my heart with a double 
measure of friendship, and I can call around me the 
images of the friends I love, though hundreds of miles 
asunder, and climb with them in imagination the 
mountain’s brow, and watch the rushing of the water- 
fall. I wish however that you were here. I never 
was at any sea place at all to be compared with this ; 
and the only objection to the place that is at all rea- 
sonable, I mean that of the sand being so fine that 
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it blows like the eal of the African deserts, 
does not at all apply to two or three houses that are 
built on an eminence above the village, in the best of 
which we reside. 

«‘ And now, my dear friend, farewell. May the best 
blessings be continued to be poured out on you, and 
on those most dear to you. Believe me 


Ever sincerely and affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


From this retirement he watched with intense 
interest the progress of his cause. “I am expecting 
tidings of the reception given in the West Indies to 
the account of the parliamentary proceedings, and 
more especially of Mr. Canning’s proposals.”* “ My 
heart and head are full of West Indian matters.” 3 
“ Barham’s pamphlet has been read to me, and you 
were right in remarking that it isin our favour. It is 
really creditable both to his understanding and princi- 
ples, and shows that he must have spent much time 
in devising his plan.”* I wish that I could be as 
easy about insurrections as you and Stephen. That 
they would not happen if the people on the spot really 
apprehended them, and would take reasonable means 
of guarding against them, I verily believe, but rebus 
sic stantibus, I have ever been, I own, and still am, 

afraid on that head. Yet what can we do but act as 
cautiously as justice and humanity will allow ?”’5 


2 To Charles Grant Esq. Sept. 13. 
8 To J. Stephen Esq. Oct. 20, 
* To Z. Macaulay Esq. Sept. 20. § Ib. Oct: 18. 
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His anxiety had been increased by the measures into 
which government had been led by the fallacious re- 
presentations of the colonists. His complaints of 
the cruelty of the driving system, and of its destruc- 
tive effect upon the negroes, had been warmly met by 
the assertion that the whip was carried into the field 
as a mere badge of authority. This positive asser- 
tion was unhappily believed by ministers; and as 
such a sign of office was painful and degrading, they 
at once ordered its disuse in the Crown colonies. 
The arrival of this order caused such alarm among 
the whites, that the local governors would not ven- 
ture on its publication. Yet the domestic slaves 
soon gathered from the violent language of the 
planters, that some great measures which concerned 
their race had been urged upon their masters. Fame 
magnified the rumour, and it was whispered that they 
alone stood between the black and liberty. The ex- 
citement was soon general, and broke out in Demerara 
into open insurrection, in which some white men lost 
their lives, and for which many blacks afterwards 
suffered. These results Mr. Wilberforce had dreaded, 
as soon as he heard the measures which government 
had taken. “ What!” he at once exclaimed, “ have 
they given such an order without preparation, and 
without explaining their purpose to the slaves—why 
it is positive madness !” 

The mischief however, as usual, was charged upon 
himself. Even “ Mr. Canning’s private secretary 
stated that the insurrection in Demerara had been 
instigated by Wilberforce, Buxton, and Co. Now 
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Ne, 
I,” adds his informant, “have no scruple in say- 
ing, that in whatever degree the disturbances in 
Demerara are connected with England, they are 
the work of Canning, Bathurst, and Co., and not 
of your firm. You may remember how I held 
up my hands in utter astonishment at hearing that 
they had begun their operations by an act of direct 
interference between master and slave, and that 
of the most delicate and difficult description. The 
whip is the grand badge of slavery in the appre- 
hension of the slaves, who feel it as the promi- 
nent mark of their servile state; its removal would 
naturally be but another name for emancipation. 
Our plan was certainly of a very different kind. 
They should have begun with all those reforms which 
would have had a wonderful influence, without seem- 
ing directly and suddenly to weaken the master’s 
authority. These acting silently and progressively 
would have prepared the way for the great change of 
substituting some other impulse to labour for the. 
whip.”’® 

“T° am clear,” replies Mr. Wilberforce,’ “ that. 
we should become the assailants, and charge go- 
vernment with provoking the insurrection. As to 
the mode of carrying reforms into operation, I have 
thought precisely with you. The slaves it appears to 
me should be called together, and told that henceforth 
they would not be flogged at the time, (in the field,) 
but at night after the day’s work, if they had not 


® Z. Macaulay Esq. to W. Wilberforce Esq. Noy. 1]. 
7 ToZ, Macaulay Esq. Noy. 13. 
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conducted themselves properly. Surely if they could 
understand the proclamation read to them from the 
King after the Barbadoes insurrection, they could 
comprehend this.” 

This was not the language of one who had trifled 
with the safety of the whites. But no moderation 
could disarm his opponents. Private calumny, the 
established weapon of West Indian warfare, awoke 
in all its strength; and the virulence of Cobbett, 
who amongst his many changes was constant only 
in his hatred to the friends of Africa, was re- 
inforced by fresh allies. Even his retirement im 
North Wales could not withdraw Mr. Wilberforce 
from these attacks. On settling at Barmouth he | 
found that a clergyman officiated in English in a : 
public room, when the service in the parish church 
was in the Welsh language. Like the other visit - 
ors, he availed himself gladly of the opportunity. 
But for this simple act he was, a few weeks after- 
wards, declared by a Sunday newspaper to have set 
up a conyenticle in opposition to the Church, and 
was held forth as a secret enemy of all our most 
valued institutions. Nor were these his sole assail- 
ants; a scurrilous “voice from Jamaica” charged 
him with the grossest falsehood; while its author 
boldly denied, from his own personal experience, the 
religious destitution of the slaves. These personal 
attacks he was disposed to leave as usual without 


s “JT have myself,” said Mr. Bridges, “ celebrated 187 marriages 
since I came into this parish.” On inquiry it proved that all but three 
of them had been got up at the time, in order to furnish an answer to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s Appeal. 
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any notice. “ John Bull for three or four weeks 
past has been abusing me grossly. Blessed be God it 
is groundlessly. One of his paragraphs was sent me 
the other day, with only these three words, ‘ Thou vile 
hypocrite!’ I should have been thirty or forty years in 
public life to little purpose, if this discomposed me.” ? 
*« My judgment is clearly as to myself that it will 
be best to let him go on; to give him rope, according 
to the common saying. Indeed if I have been rightly 
informed, such general abuse would not be deemed a 
libel by the lawyers. And really any personal feel- 
ings whether concerning you or myself,” he tells Mr. 
Macaulay; “ are lost in my sense of the malignity 
of attempting to deter people from becoming the ad- 
vocates of a public question, by pouring forth upon 
them all the venom they can secrete orimbibe. But 
really I am falling into John Bull’s trap, for I am ex- 
pending on him my eyesight of which I have too 
little, and keeping too long in the house, instead of 
breathing the fresh air of the country.” <“ Bridges’s 
pamphlet has been read to me, but it is really below 
criticism, though shamefully discreditable in some 
parts.”" “ The joke about the Virgin Islands is but 
middling, but for a hoax, (a word which I abominate 
however, and would express by a still shorter mono- 
syllable,) the statement itself is not bad, and I think 
you assign to it too severe an epithet in styling it 
malignant.” ! 


The conduct of St. Paul in sending back the fugi- 
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tive Onesimus was brought against him in one of 
these attacks. “ St. Paul,” he answers,’ “ directed 
Philemon to regard him as a brother. He did not 
rend the civil tie that bound him to his master by in- 
dividual power. No more do we; but by directing 
him to be treated as a brother, did he not substan- 
tially claim for him even more than we ask for negro 
slaves? And Onesimus had been a thief as well as 
a run-away. Yet to these gentlemen I would reply, 
in Johnson’s language to Millar, I am glad they read 
the Scriptures at all, and for any purpose.” 

One error was found in his Appeal which he begged 
might be corrected in a new edition. “ It was inad- 
vertence, for I knew it was Penn and Venables, not 
Venables and Vernon, who were the captors of Ja- 
maica. Mr. Bridges has hit the blot, and so did 
dear, kind Inglis. But Bridges erroneously imputes 
to me a mistake as to the Caribs of St. Vincent’s, 
whom he confounds with the yellow Caribs, of whom 
I knew more than he did; poor Sir William Young 
having often shown me a picture of the last family of 
them. I wish,” he concludes his letter, “ that you 
could view the prospect from my window. Cader 
Idris in all his grandeur. But you, my dear friend, are 
better employed; brightening a crown I trust for 
future honour, and benefiting your fellow-crea- 
tures.” 4 

Mr. Macaulay, who was about to notice Mr. 
Bridges’s pamphlet, begged him to point out some 
of its misrepresentations. ‘Such a performance,” 
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he replied, “could, I should have thought, do no 
harm with any who were well affected to our object. 
My chief difficulty in thinking over it was, that the 
writer had subjected himself to charges so grave that 
I scarcely liked to urge them. However to-morrow 
D. V. I will take it in hand again. In truth I must 
begin by having it read through to me, for dear 
Grant’s death has forced it entirely out of my 
thoughts.” ‘ How easy a dismission, and how de- 
sirable to one so assuredly prepared as he! Oh he 
was indeed a true Christian.’’!® “I can sincerely 
say,” he told Mr. Harford, “ that he was one of the 
very best men I ever knew. And had he enjoyed 
in early youth the advantages of a first-rate educa- 
tion, he would have been as distinguished in litera- 
ture as he was in business. He lived so habitually 
above this world, as to be ready to be called at any 
moment into the next; and I cannot but believe that 
it was in mercy he was spared all those bodily suffer- 
ings which were likely to be very great in the disso- 
lution of a frame so firmly compacted as his. He 
will be a great public loss, though we are called upon 
to praise the goodness of God in not taking him 
from us till he had been enabled to sow and cultivate 
the good seed in India, so as to insure, humanly 
speaking, a large and continually augmenting har- 
vest.” 

These bold imputations of hypocrisy and falsehood 
furthered in the end the cause they were intended to 
obstruct, by forcing on the defenders of the negro a 

15 To Z, Macaulay Bsa: Noy, 17. 16 Diary, Noy. 2. 
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still more searching investigation of the colonial sys- 
tem. Then was laid open that prison-house abhorred 
by God and man, and those secrets were revealed _ 
which posterity will view with equal wonder and ab- 
horrence. But from this tale of horrors we may turn 
aside. Age, and increasing infirmities, prevented Mr. 
Wilberforce from bearing here that main part which 
he had occupied in his warfare of twenty years 
against the Slave Trade. To superintend the pro- 
duction of evidence, to watch the changes of the 
public mind, to procure or circulate information, to 
fix the stations of his various instruments or coadju- 
tors; these had then been his care, and they had 
often cost more labour and anxiety than the mere 
fighting of the cause through parliament. But these 
he now resigned to other hands. 

“What a good pamphlet that is,” he tells Mr. 
Macaulay, ” “ which is taken from the Imperial Ma- 
gazine! Do you know its author? I half suppose 
that it is only yourself in another form, for I know 
that it cannot be Stephen, and you and he are au- 
thors-general for our cause. I am almost good for 
nothing, and I rejoice that there are younger and 
better labourers.” ‘The decay of my memory is 
enforced on me continually, and indeed, I perceived 
it as long ago as before I resigned the representation 
of Yorkshire. It powerfully strengthened my deter- 
mination to relinquish that honourable and useful sta- 
tion, though I did not talk much about it at the 
time.” ® But though he thought it most expedient 

17 Sept. 30. 18 To J. Stephen Esq. Aug. 30. 
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to commit to other hands the main conduct of the 
increasing controversy, he would not shrink from 
such exertion as was still within his power, and re- 
turned therefore to London in December, to take his 
share in the approaching discussions. 

On his road he halted at Lord Grosvenor’s, and 
staid afterwards with several friends whose neigh- 
bourhood he entered. During one of these halts he 
wrote to a son at college. 


Yoxall Lodge, Nov. 30, 1823. 
«« My dear 


I enclose you the halves of the bank notes ; the 
remaining halves shall follow. Always, I repeat it 





I 





my dear , open your heart to me without reserve 
on this as on any other subject. There is a vile and 
base sentiment current among men of the world, that 
if you wish to preserve a friend, you must guard 
against having any pecuniary transactions with him ; 
but it is a caution altogether unworthy of a Christian 
bosom. It is bottomed on the supposed superior 
value of money to every other object, and in a very 
low estimate of human friendship. I hope I do not 
undervalue money, but I prize time at a far higher 
rate, and I have no fear that any money transactions 
can ever lessen the mutual confidence and affection 
which subsists between us. 

“ As to dear ’s approaching trial, I am much 
less anxious about the result than might be expected, 
considering my warm affection for him and the value 
I set on learning; but I am satisfied because I am 





: 
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sure he has been employing his time well. ‘There is 
often in the result of public examinations much of 
what we improperly call chance ; giving it that name 
because we cannot assign the facts to any known 
causes. But 





’s mind may be easy so far as I am 
concerned, though I certainly should rejoice in his 
success. 

“ Tt is late, and my eyes give indication that it is 
time for me to stop; so I will only say, may God 
bless you both. I am now in the house at which for 
many years I used to pass several weeks, sometimes 
months, in my bachelor state, and it affects me deeply 
to be now corresponding with four sons, one of them 
a husband and a father, and two of them at college. 
, be 
ever aware of the rapid flight of time, and of the un- 
certainty of life, that whenever the summons shall be 





So life passes away. May you, my dearest 


issued, you may be found ready. Farewell. 
Ever your most affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


An affectionate greeting from his old friend Hannah 
More welcomed him again to London. “TI hear,” 
she wrote,!? “ from others a favourable account of your 
health. I thank God for this comfort amidst the sad 
reports I receive of other dear friends.” 

He replied from Lord Calthorpe’s seat in Suffolk, 
to which he had carried down his children for a 
Christmas visit. 


19 Dec. 26. 
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“ Suffolk, Jan, 8, 1824. 
“ My dear Friend, 


The string you touched in your last truly kind 
letter has been vibrating ever since, and making 
music most delightful to a parent’s mental ear; an 
organ not commonly noticed, but which is full as 
much in daily exercise as the mind’s eye, of which we 
speak so familiarly. As I believe my dear son’s 
greatest pleasure from his academical success has 
arisen out of that which he sees his mother and 
I have received from it, so my greatest gratification 
has been from the cordial congratulations of kind 
friends, and not one of them I can truly say has given 
me such sober certainty of waking bliss, as your letter 
and its enclosure. 

“JT do not think I thanked you for your former 
highly entertaining letter, in which you manifested 
that your critical powers are in no degree ‘ dulled.’ 
I had formed the same estimate of Irving’s book ; 
and I must say I never was more agreeably disap- 
pointed than by the two sermons I heard from him: 
and, by the way, let me state that I would not go 
when all the town was flocking around him, as they 
had done to Master Betty, or Mr. Kean, nor till I 
had been assured by a very sensible inhabitant of 
Glasgow, who had watched him there for three or 
four years, that he was a truly good man and active 
pastor, particularly attentive to the poor, I cannot 
conceive a more attentive audience than he had for a 
full hour and a half; and his language (free from all 


1824, mvike. ee 
the affectation and bombast which his ‘ Orations’ and 
‘ Argument’ exhibit) was remarkably and even felici- 
tously forcible and impressive. I am not so self-con- 
ceited as to suppose that his knowing I was to be 
present, which he did, could dispose him to be more 
chaste and reasonable than in his printed discourses, 
but he might have learned from some of the critiques 
that had been published, that his style would not take. 
I own I think he cannot be a scholar ; no classical 
taste could have borne his turgid affectation. But as 
you truly say, it is faulty not merely in point of style. 
But I have expended on him much more of my little 
stock of eyesight than I meant; and I must not for- 
get to tell you of the fresh ‘proofs I have received 
during my summer’s peregrinations, of the greatly 
improved state of society in this country since I came 
into life, and of the hopeful promises of future good, 
which this moral advancement holds out to us. Every 
where schools; and schools in which religious in- 
struction is attended to—I met fresh traces, my dear 
friend, of the blessed effects of your writings. 

« Ag for John Bull, I can truly say that I am full 
as callous as I ought to be to the calumnies of party 
bitterness. ‘The Barmouth story of my helping to set 
up an irregular church service, and forsaking that of 
the parish, was not only not conformable to truth, but 
opposite to it. But this justification must be to you 
superfluous. I am indignant, however, to hear that 
the vile falsehoods circulated against our dear, excel- 
lent Macaulay, have obtained credit in some circles in 
which one would have hoped there would been more 
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of the spirit of English justice, if not of Christian 
charity, than to suffer people to give credence to un- 
proved assertions to the discredit of a man who had 
preserved the good opinion for twenty-five years of a 
number of respectable friends, who had witnessed his 
conduct in domestic and social life. Ifany thing can 
make the people of this country submit to a censorship 
of the press, it will be this cannibal malignity in 
the devouring private characters. The false judg- 
ments of our character and conduct that are some- 
times formed even by good men, often endear to 
me the idea of that blessed world where, at least, 
justice shall be done us, and where I trust many will 
embrace each other with mutual love, who are here 
scowling at each other, as Dr. Chalmers would say, 
with jealous defiance. 

“ But I must lay down my pen, which I have used for 
some time almost without looking at it. Your eyes 
will be taxed I fear to spare my own.—Farewell, my 
dear friend, may Heaven’s best blessings be abund- 
antly poured forth on you. Lady Olivia Sparrow is 
here; speaking of her son-in-law in very gratifying 
terms. Simeon just gone; better than usual. Here 
is a large house, collecting from all quarters. You 
are not forgotten by any of us. My dear wife and 
children, if they knew of my ‘writing, would send the 
assurance of their respect and attachment. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE,” 


“Jan. 28th. We returned from Stratton Park— 
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never were we received with greater kindness than by 
Sir Thomas and Lady Baring, and the whole family. 
They appear the benevolent fosterers of the distressed, 
and promoters of the improvement of the lower orders. 
Went there chiefly to bring my dear children ac- 
quainted with such worthy people.” 

In February parliament met, and Mr. Wilberforce 
was at his post. “Feb. 3rd. House met. Dined at 
lodgings—Buxton and several others. Then House— 
Brougham clever—first day’s speech and address : 
inculcating on the House to be temperate. 4th. 
Webster and Hankey with me about the Demerara 
insurrection. 5th. Stephen’s book out to-day. 6th. 
Calling on Lord Melville about the naval abomina- 
tions ; and conferring with Brougham about circuit 
question. 14th. Meeting at African Institution. We 
waited on Canning about twelve. Sadly disappointed 
by his plan of merely setting up the particulars he 
consented to last year by an Order of Council in 
Trinidad ; not in Guiana because of the insurrec- 
tion. With Canning till two. At lodgings till three. 
Then Duke of Gloucester’s, where Lord Lansdown, 
Stephen, and Brougham added to our consultation till 
five. Then home. Dined at Duke of Glotcester’s— 
Lord and Lady Lansdown, Lord and Lady Roseberry ; 
Brougham and Mackintosh were to windward of 
me—most pleasant conversation. Home latish.’’* 
“J drew the highest, prize in the lottery ; I sat by Sir 
J. Mackintosh.” * 

“«‘ March Ist. Went to the House for Martin’s Bill 
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on cruelty to animals. It is opposed on the ground of 
the rich having their own amusements, and that it 
would be hard to rob the poor of theirs—a most fal- 
lacious argument ; and one which -has its root in a con- 
tempt for the poor. I would zealously promote the real 
comfort,of the poor. I love the idea of having com- 
fortable causeway walks for them along the public 
roads. This is most strictly congenial to the British 
constitution, which, in its political as well as its re- 
ligious regulations, takes special care of the con- 
venience of the poorer classes. The great distinction 
between our constitution and that of the ancient 
republics is, that with them the general advantage 
was the object, without particular regard to individual 
comfort : whereas in England individual comfort has 
been the object, and the general advantage has been 
sought through it,” 

The debate which he expected was put off by 
“‘ Abercrombie’s coming forward with a case of breach 
of privilege against the Chancellor, for charging him 
on the bench with falsehood. Brougham spoke admir- 
ably, and Abercrombie excellently ; indeed Scarlett 
also, and all the lawyers, did well. Canning spoke 
admirably in mitigation, and Peel defended as well as 
could be, but the case was too strong to be put by with- 
out an authorized apology. So though I longed to go 
away I staid and voted, 102 to 150. I seldom recollect, 
certainly not for many years, suffering so much pain.” 
“T could not forget the friendly intercourse of former 
days, when Sir J. Scott used to be a great deal at my 
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house. Isaw much of him then, and it is no more 
than his due to say, that when he was Solicitor and 
Attorney-General under Pitt, he never fawned and 
flattered as some did, but always assumed the tone 
and station of a man who was conscious that he must 
show he respected himself if he wished to be respected 
by others.” * 

He was now about to come forward again as an ad- 
vocate for the personal protection of the most despised 
portion of his fellow-subjects. “ March 3rd. Hearing 
an anti-pamphlet by a Dominica planter, imputing 
to me the grossest falsehoods, and making the most 
unfounded assertions. Busy with architect and builder 
about the great nuisance we have discovered in this 
house.” It is in little things that men are seen. Some 
of his family were evidently much discomposed at the 
discovery here alluded to, but Mr. Wilberforce was 
cheerful and happy, saying, “It is only as if I had 
lost £4 or 5000. These are the things that are to 
season the insipidity of life. Johnson says, ‘ All men 
have their troubles and annoyances, but the man of 
the world is too wise to talk about them.’ I am sure 
an old man should be too wise to feel them.” At 
the same time he received a letter from a gentleman 
in want asking for £100. “Ah,” he said, “ these are 
the things which go to my heart.” 

His own cause was now coming on. “ Buxton, and 
Macaulay, and I consulted about the tone to be taken 
when Canning should bring his plan forward.”*® The 
debate came on by the 16th. “Canning opened in a 
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very guarded speech: Buxton strong, above concert 
pitch. I was better voiced and better heard than 
usual.’”’*© He was “ determined to wash his hands of 
the blood which might be spilled by thus trifling with 
the hopes of men.”*” He spoke out therefore freely. 
He condemned strongly the uncertain tone of govern- 
ment, as mischievous alike to the slaves and to their 
owners, and warned them, as the fruit of his own long 
experience, that no effectual reforms would be made by 
the colonies themselves. “I fear that, despairing of 
relief from the British parliament, the negroes will 
take the cause into their own hands and endeavour to 
effect their own liberation. No man living would more 
sincerely lament such conduct than myself. I can 
most solemnly declare that the subject of my daily 
and nightly prayer—that the hope and desire which 
I feel from the very bottom of my soul—is that so 
dreadful an event may not happen. Still it is a con- 
sequence which I cannot but apprehend, and as an 
honest man I feel it my duty to state that apprehen- 
sion. Let the House only consider what a terrible 
thing it is for men who have long been strangers to 
the light, when the bright beams of day have begun 
to break in upon their gloom, to have the boon sud- 
denly withdrawn, and be afresh consigned to dark- 
ness. Whatever parliament may do, I implore them 
to do it speedily and firmly. Let them not proceed 
with hesitating steps; let them not tamper with the 
feelings and the passions which they have themselves 
excited. ‘ For hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
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On this occasion he spoke long and powerfully, but 
the effort seemed greater than his strength would bear, 
and left behind evident traces of over-exertion. He 
was in the House indeed a few days later, and heard 
* Lord John Russell’s motion about the French 
evacuating Spain. He made no hand of it. Canning 
invincibly comic.” He had gone to the House unwell, 
and not intending to remain, but had been enchained 
by Mr. Canning’s admirable humour. He returned 
home quite full of it; and as he repeated to his family the 
exquisite raillery of the “light horseman’s uniform,” 
and “ heavy Falmouth coach,” was overpowered, as 
he scarce ever was, with laughter which he could not 
repress. “ Canning’s drollery of voice and manner 
were inimitable; there is a lighting up of his fea- 
tures, and a comic play about the. mouth, when the 
full fun of the approaching witticism strikes his own 
mind, which prepares you for the burst which is to 
follow.” *? Yet he would not allow himself the use of 
these effective weapons, though he had them always 
at command. ‘Often during a debate,” says Mr. 
Buxton, “would he whisper to me hints and witti- 
cisms which would have filled the House with mer- 
riment, and overwhelmed his opponent. But when 
he rose to speak, though he went close to the very 
thoughts he had poured into my ear, he restrained him- 
self from uttering them, nor would he ever give vent 
to any one allusion which could give another pain.” 

This night he went to his room unwell, though not, 
it was hoped, seriously ; but an insidious disease was 
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already secretly at work, and he was soon in the ut- 
most danger from an inflammation of the lungs. His 
perfect patience, and the bursts of love and thankful- 
ness which were ever breaking forth throughout this 
season of restlessness and languor, can never be for- 
gotten by those who watched with the deepest anxiety 
beside the sick-bed of such a father. He was con- 
tinually repeating what shortly before he had observed 
to Mr. Stephen ;* “No man has been more favoured 
than I, for even when I am ill my complaints occa- 
sion little suffering.” Beckoning to him one of his 
sons when he was scarce able to speak, he whispered, 
«* At this moment I have your face before me when 
I left you at school in Leicestershire.” * 

To Mr. Babington, who had expressed his pleasure 
at witnessing the great affection borne him by his 
family, he wrote in reply—* No physician can devise, 
and no money can purchase, such a cordial restorative 
toasick man. And then how exceedingly favourable 
are these domestic blessings to a state of heart pleas- 
ing to God!” “ How much have I seen some cha- 
racters improved, even independently of all religious 
principles, by the softening and stimulating power 
which He has graciously imparted to these strong 
affections.” *? 

It would indeed be strange if it had been other- 
wise. He was beloved in general society; but if he 
sparkled there, he shone at home. None but his 
own family could fully know the warmth of his 
heart, or the unequalled sweetness of his temper. 
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With the strictest truth they can affirm, that never 
in the most unguarded moments of domestic privacy 
did they see obscured, in word or action, the full sun- 
shine of his kindliest affections. 

‘His every deed and word that he did say 


Was like enchantment, which through both the eyes, 
And both the ears, did steal the heart away.” 


One of the first letters which he wrote when con- 
valescent, was to Hannah More. 


TO MRS. HANNAH MORE, 


“‘ Near London, May 10, 1824. 
.¢ My dear Friend 
3 


I should disobey conscience alike and feeling, 
if I were not to assign to you the priority over all my 
numerous correspondents, and except a few lines to 
our sweet Lady Olivia, into which I was seduced by 
the grateful impulse produced by a most kind letter 
from her three days ago, this is the first of my epis- 
tolary performances since my long disuse of my pen. 
Not that I consider myself as having now resumed it. 
Mrs. W. still franks for me, (by post-office permis- 
sion,) and I do not even yet open my own letters, 
much less do I read, or rather hear them. And I am 
conscious there is some ground for the excessive so- 
licitude with which my dearest wife and most affec- 
tionate children warn me against overworking. For 
the present I am completely animalized; and having 
nearly re-entered upon all my natural tastes and 
relishes as to food, (in sickness we learn experi- 
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mentally that such ‘little things are great to little 
man,’) I am eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and 
airing, and exercising, as the main business of life. 
But for this I have Lord Bacon’s authority : indeed 
I trust a still higher than his. For each and all of 
these is associated with a grateful sense of the loving- 
kindness of that gracious Being, whose goodness and 
mercy continue to be so profusely poured out on me, 
and who thus bountifully strews with flowers the 
way—the narrow way, I humbly hope, that leads, if 
we obey his blessed drawings, to that better world 
wherein all will be congenial with the unalloyed and 
unobstructed influences of the God of holiness and 
love. 

« But I am scarcely leaving myself room to say 
how deeply I feel your kindness, and that of many 
dear friends, in taking such an affectionate interest 
in my recovery. Really were there no loss of time, 
it ought to be a sufficient recompence for all the 
sufferings of sickness, (but my sufferings were by no 
means such as yours,) to have experienced such un- 
exceedable, (I find no word ready made, so I must 
fabricate one,) such unexceedable attentions by night 
and by day as were incessantly lavished on me. How 
often did I think of the state of poor soldiers, or 
negro slaves, who undergoing pains and miseries far 
greater than mine, were destitute of almost all my 
bodily alleviations, and still more of all my mental 
cordials ! 

““ My dear friend, I must say farewell. Pray 
for me, that I ‘may endeavour to use to the glory 
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of God and the benefit of my fellow-creatures, what- 
ever measure of efficiency His good providence may 
allot me. The seventy-first Psalm is often in my 
mind. May it be more and more applicable to me 
in its best purposes. Though in this letter I have 
been such an egotist, I assure you I am not such in 
mind. On the contrary, both my head and heart are 
teeming with sentiments and feelings called forth by 
the contemplation of the correspondent to whom I 
am writing. Your sheaves scarcely admit of an ad- 
dition; but may you be spared to us yet a season, if 
it please God, to excite the sympathies of the large 
circle of those who esteem and love you for your 
work’s sake. You will witness I doubt not hereafter 
in your paradisaical state the blessed harvest which 
your labours will long continue to be the instrument 
of bringing into the granary of God. : 
Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


“T must go and get a frank. Friendly remem- 
brances to Miss Frowd if with you.” 


The last entry of his Diary before he was confined 
wholly to his bed, was, “ Poor Smith the missionary 
died in prison at Demerara! The day of reckoning 
will come ;”—and the first public business he at- 
tempted, after leaving his sick room, was, (June Ist,) 
“Preparing for Smith the missionary’s business. I 
was at the House the first time for eight weeks or 
more. Brougham made a capital speech, by Mackin- 
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tosh well termed impregnable. I doubt not he will 
be great in reply. Mackintosh’s own was most beau- 
tiful, his mind teemed with ideas.” The decision 
was postponed till the llth. In the interval he says, 
“I very much wish, if my voice should be strong 
enough, to bear my testimony against the scandalous 
injustice exercised upon poor Smith.” ** The case 
proved against him is greatly short of what I thought 
it might have been. I myself once saw a missionary’s 
journal, and its contents would have been capable of 
being perverted into a much stronger charge of pro- 
moting discontent amongst the slaves. Had I hap- 
pened for instance to correspond with Smith, that 
alone would have hanged him.” * 

On the day of the adjourned debate, he “ went 
to Stephen’s to be quiet for three or four hours, 
and was so, and read papers, and thought. Yet 
I quite forgot my topics for a speech, and made 
sad work of it. Brougham, Lushington, Williams, 
Denman—all else did well, Canning also well. I 
greatly doubt if I had not better give up taking part 
in the House of Commons.” Once more he solemnly 
recorded his conviction, that the only real hope of 
the negro slaves must be from the British parliament. 
“'To the House, and during Mackintosh’s speech on 
the South American Independence petition, I arranged 
my own protest on presenting a petition from Carlow. 
Baring at first strong, but afterwards most kindly 
complimentary to me. I felt it my duty to enter my 
solemn protest against the plan of government as 
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hopeless and dangerous. It is nothing short of in- 
fatuation to depend on the colonial assemblies for 
imitating a model to be set up in Trinidad. If mis- 
chief happens, as I fear, it will not be chargeable on 
mec? 

“The West Indians,” he said, ‘abhor alike the 
end we have in view, and the means by which we 
hope to reach it. They frankly avow that from the 
emancipation of their slaves they look for inevitable 
ruin; whilst all their prejudices are revolted by each 
of our remedial measures. If they agreed with us as 
to our grand object, we might hope to lessen by 
degrees their aversion to our several steps; or were 
those measures singly acceptable to them, we might 
hope gradually and almost insensibly to lead them to 
our end. But what can we hope, when they abhor 
alike both means and end? It is with reluctance and 
pain I come forward, but I esteem it my bounden 
duty to protest against the policy on which we are 
now acting. ‘ Liberavi animam meam.’ May it please 
God to disappoint my expectations, and to render 
the result more favourable than I anticipate.” 

These prophetic words were the last which he 
uttered in the House of Commons. Tén days later 
he set off, after attending a meeting held in honour 
of James Watt, for Lord Gambier’s seat at Iver ; 
and on the road was seized with a new attack 
of illness. When he reached Lord Gambieyr’s, he 
was “but just able to be helped up-stairs to bed,” ” 
where he lay in an alarming state for almost a month. 


36 Diary, June 15. 37 Diary. 
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This second attack left him in so shattered a con- 
dition, as to enforce upon him the necessity of abso- 
lute repose, and as soon as he could move with safety, 
he took possession of a small house bordering on Ux- 
bridge Common. 

Here he lived in entire seclusion, though by no 
means in idleness. ‘“‘ We have been living very 
quietly ; never visiting, scarcely receiving a single 
visitor. Often we have a little family reading 
in the evenings after tea, (Robertson’s America,) 
which I should always like, if it did not compel me 
to write my letters in the morning, when I wish to 
be employed in more solid work. Oh that God would 
enable me to execute my long-formed purpose of 
writing another religious book. I have also a wish 
to write something political ; my own life, and Pitt’s 
too, coming into the discussion.” * 

He seemed almost to think that this temporary in- 
terval of rest needed some excuses ; and evidently be- 
gan the following letter with that feeling on his mind. 


TO ZACHARY MACAULAY ESQ. 
«“ My dear Macaulay, 


I hope my old friends do me the justice to 
believe, that if for health’s sake I estrange myself so 
much from them, it is of necessity, not from choice. 
I am much obliged to you for the New Times; but 
you need only name the paper, for I take it in, and 
the signature of Anglus would alone have sufficed for 
making me set my reader to work, 
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“ You did not mention the subject of the labours 
in which you are now engaged. I cannot help wish- 
ing Sierra Leone and its history may be one of them. 
Government is far too economical in its African ex- 
penditure; and by enlightening the public you would 
lay the ground for a more liberal use of the means 
both of civil and spiritual improvement. You have 
yourself seen so much of the interior of our public 
offices, as to supersede the necessity of my unveiling 
their actual state ; but from permanent causes, though 
the effect may be a little varied according to the 
character and habits of the principal and the under 
secretary, there are vices in the Colonial Office, 
which, according to one’s state of spirits, make one 
weep with grief and vexation, or knit one’s brow with 
indignation. Farewell, my dear friend, and believe me, 


Sincerely and affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.”’ 


As the year advanced he moved by Dr. Chambers’s 
advice to Bath—“ the worst of all places for getting 
any business done. There is walking between the 
glasses and after the glasses, and then in rolls the tide 
of visitors full as regularly as that of the ocean, and 
like that, this human influx makes its way through 
and over every obstacle . . . Continual knockings while 
I have been writing, and at last one intruder has 
actually made a lodgement.”*® But against the an- 
noyances of these interruptions were to be set those 
grateful meetings with old friends into which no man 
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ever entered with a steiet relish than himself. Some 
such he was. now enjoying. ‘ Oct. 19th. Venerable 
Rowland Hill dined with me—etat 80. 22nd. John 
Smith called yesterday and talked very pleasingly, 
full of benevolence, intelligence, and information— 
very kind to me—has got an Artillery cadetship for 
me for the son of poor Lieut. S.,and with an affec- 
tionate spirit that quite warms me with gratitude and 
affection.”’* 

Not unfrequently he fell in here with some friend 
or acquaintance of his early life. “I talked with 
Mr. Neville in the Pump-room, whom I had met 
at Exton near fifty years ago: he 82 etat—an 
astonishing man.” It was a striking sight to wit- 
ness such recognitions, in which general courtesy un- 
folded itself gradually into a more intimate exchange 
of early recollections. ‘The sunshine of his own old 
age was shed for the time at least over his com- 
panion; and day after day as his eye found with 
pleasure his recovered friend, he would join his side 
and delight him with his powers of conversation; 
watching all the time for every opening by which he 
could lead on their intercourse to higher subjects, and 
gild, if need was, the latter days of his companion with 
the peaceful’ hope in which he walked himself. His 
stay at Bath was closed by visits to Blaize Castle 
and to Barley Wood. ‘“ Nov. 29th. Reached it at a 
quarter-past four—saw our friend for about half an 
hour before dinner. dined with us. He was in 
the army when young; has since taken orders and 
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seems intent on acting consistently with his profession, 
though the interest he manifestly takes in military 
matters reminds one of an officer in clergymen’s 
clothes. Some relations in the army bring him ac- 
quainted with military men and anecdotes. Nov. 30th. 
Sat with Hannah More about an hour and half, and 
she as animated as ever I knew her, quoting authors, 
naming people, &c.—off about one after praying 
with her.” 

After a few days he “had returned again to his 
cottage retirement near Uxbridge, to collect his 
children; round him, according to the good old Eng- 
lish custom. I lay no little stress on the bringing to 
gether at Christmas all the members of the family if 
it can be effected. Such an anniversary, annually 
observed, tends to heal any little divisions, and to 
cherish mutual attachment.” *! The new year opened 
according to his wish. ‘Our dear boys living in 
much harmony. What cause have I for gratitude, 
seeing my five children, my son’s wife, and two grand- 
children all round my table! Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.” 4? Never did any man live in more perpetual 
sunshine, or shed its cheerful light more constantly 
around him; yet there was a deep vein of pathos 
which mingled with his gaiet of temper, not per- 
ceived perhaps by the superficial eye, but discern- 
ible to close observers in his great tenderness of 
spirit. “I sometimes think,” he said of himself, 
“ that I have the art (though I am sure undesignedly) 
of concealing from my most intimate associates my 

4 Letter to his son. 42 Diary, Jan. 1, 1825. 
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real character. One. particular I doubt if you have 
ever observed. I ought however to say that it is not 
constant: but Iam at times-much more disposed to 
melancholy than you would imagine.” ‘ The account 
I hear of you all from my son is very comfortable ; at 
the same time I know that the young hands do not 
look very deep in their view of people of our time of 
life, and that while all is outwardly cheerful, and 
therefore to their eyes unclouded sunshine, we parents 
may have our secret anxieties and griefs.” * 

One important question had occupied his thoughts 
all through the autumn. His strength had been 
visibly impaired by the severe attacks of the spring 
and summer; and he was strongly recommended to 
retire from public life. He could not bring himself 
at once to acquiesce in this decision. ‘“‘ The idea of 
retiring and not endeavouring to bear ” his “‘ testimony 
once more in support of truth and righteousness,’’ he 
found “ very painful.”** ‘This was not from any rest- 
less wish to be inaction. “There was no particular,” 
he had three years before this time declared to Dr. 
Chalmers, “in which his estimate of things had been 
more corrected than in his judgment of the compara- 
tive usefulness of different individuals. 'To express: 
my sentiments briefly I may say that I more and more 
enter into the spirit of that beautiful sonnet of Milton’s 
on his blindness, ending, 


“Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best— 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ”’ 


49 To T. Babington Esq. Dec. 23, “4 Letter to Z. Macaulay Esq. 
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This quietness of mind was increased by his habitual 
reference of all that concerned himself to the leading 
of God’s providence. In the course of this autumn, 
an arrangement was suggested to him by the friendly 
zeal of Sir John Sinclair, which would have removed 
him to the calmer atmosphere of the Upper House. 
“ To your friendly suggestion,” was his remarkable 
reply, “‘ respecting changing the field of my parlia- 
mentary labours, | must say a word or two, premising 
that I do not intend to continue in public life longer 
than the present parliament. I will not deny that 
there have been periods in my life, when on worldly 
principles the attainment of a permanent, easy, and 
quiet seat in the legislature, would have been a pretty 
strong temptation to me. But, I thank God, I was 
strengthened against yielding to it. For (understand 
me rightly) as I had done nothing to make it natural- 
ly come to me, I must have endeavoured to go to it ; 
and this would have been carving for myself, if I may 
use the expression, much more than a Christian ought 
to do.” 

His reluctance to retire sprung from deep humility. 
It was not so much that he wished to do more, as 
that he regretted he had done so little. “ You kind- 
ly gave me,” he answers Mr. Harford, “ in a more 
Christian dialect, Horace’s advice— 


‘Solve senescentem mature sanus equum.’ 
Believe me, I clearly recognise the wisdom as well as 


the kindness of your counsel, though I scarcely dare 
trust myself on the topic of my wish, that any re- 
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maining particle of efficiency may be employed more 
than my faculties have ever yet been to the glory 
of God.” “When I consider that my public life is 
nearly expired, and when I review the many years 
I have been in it, I am filled with the deepest 
compunction, from the consciousness of my having 
made so poor a use of the talents committed to my 
stewardship. 'The heart knows its own bitterness. 
We alone know ourselves, the opportunities we have 
enjoyed, and the comparative use we have made of 
them. But it is only to your friendly ear that I 
breathe out my secret sorrows. I might be supposed 
by others to be fishing for a compliment. Well, it 
is an unspeakable consolation that we serve a gracious 
Master, who giveth liberally and upbraideth not.’’” 
This was no passing feeling. A year later he wrote 
to Mr, Gurney. 


TO J. J. GURNEY. 
“ Oct. 24, 1825. 
“‘ My dear Friend, 

My eyes are indifferent, and were they ever 
so strong I should wear them out, were I to attempt 
to give expression to the sentiments and feelings with 
which my bosom ‘is overcharged. Let us rejoice and 
bless God that we live in a land in which we are able 
to exert our faculties in mitigating the sufferings, re- 
dressing the wrongs, and above all, promoting the 
best interests of our fellow-creatures. I sometimes 
fear we are not sufficiently thankful for this most 

4° To T, Babington Esq. Oct. 5. 
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gratifying and honourable distinction; and perhaps 
I feel this the more strongly, because in the private 
ear of a Christian friend I will whisper, that though I 
should not speak truly if I were to charge my parlia- 
mentary life with sins of commission, (for I can call 
God to witness, so far as I can recollect, that I always 
spoke and voted according to the dictates of my con- 
science, for the public and not for my own private 
interest,) yet I am but too conscious of numerous 
and great sins of omission, many opportunities of 
doing good either not at all or very inadequately 
improved. Particularly, from an early period of 
my parliamentary life, I intended to propose a bill 
for greatly lessening the number of oaths, and once 
I carried on a previous inquiry, and had a committee 
formed for the purpose. But, alas! alas! I have 
been forced to retire from public life re infecta, 
though I must say that several times I had reason to 
believe that some other members, chiefly official 
men, would take the measure off my hands, and I 
always preferred employing others on such occasions, 
that I might not be said to be trying to monopolize. 
But my friends deceived me. Believe me to be ever, 
my dear friend, ’ 


Yours very affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE ” 


Thoroughly had he imbibed the spirit of the pre- 
cept, which bids us “ when we have done all, say we 
be unprofitable servants,” who after forty years of 


such service could see only his omissions. More in- 
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deed he might have efected if his habits had been 
strictly regular and business-like; but it would bave 
been at a great sacrifice of incidental good. His 
daily tray-full of letters, which in 1806 so alarmed 
his colleague Mr. Fawkes, that he exclaimed on 
seeing it, “ If this is to be member for Yorkshire the 
sooner I am rid of it the better,” consumed many 
of his best hours; but they were given up to 
“‘ Christian courtesy,” and “ the relief of individual 
distress.” He might have closed his doors against 
the tide of interruptions which flowed in upon him 
day by day; but if he had, many a friendless sufferer 
would have “ cried unto the Lord against him.” He 
gave way therefore to these interruptions upon prin- 
ciple. “It appears to me,” he said in the review of 
his political life,” “that public men in this country 
should consider it one of the duties imposed on them 
by Providence, to receive and inquire into the case 
of distressed persons, who from finding them in- 
terested for suffering individuals, or classes of man- 
kind, are naturally led to apply to them for the re- 
dress of their own grievances, or the supply of their 
own wants.” 

On this principle he strictly acted, and by a multi- 
tude of daily charities, as much as by his public 
conduct, “urged on the lingering progress of the 
human mind.” 

“JT was with him once,” says Lord Clarendon, 
“when he was preparing to make an important mo- 
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tion in the House of Commons. While he was most 
deeply engaged, a poor man called, I think his name 
was Simkins, who was in danger of being imprisoned 
for a small debt. He could find no one to be bound 
for him. Wilberforce did not like to become his 
surety without inquiry; it was contrary to a rule 
which he had made; but nothing could induce him 
to send the man away. ‘ His goods,’ said he, ‘ will 
be sold, and the poor fellow will be totally ruined.’ 
I believe, at last, he paid the debt himself; but I re- 
member well the interruption which it gave to his 
business, which he would not resume till the case was 
provided for.” 

This was a sample of his life ; and if he now looked 
back on many plans of usefulness which he had left 
unaccomplished, it was not because his time had been 
passed in ease or self-indulgence, but because he had 
never learned to “ stop‘his ears at the cry of the 
poor.” Yet though he thought with pain of leaving 
these things unattempted, he weighed carefully the 
advice of his friends, and set down at this time for 
serious reflection the following 


REASONS FOR RETIRING NOW FROM PARLIAMENT. 
(FEB. Ist, 1825.) 
“«< T have long meant to retire when this parliament 
should terminate ; consequently, the only doubt is, 
whether to retire now, or at the end of the approaching 


session. 


“The question then is, whether my qualified at- 
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tendance during this session affords such a prospect 
of doing good as to warrant my continuance in par- 


liament for its term ? 


“ Dr, Chambers does not deem it necessary to for- 
bid my attendance altogether, but intimates fears that 
if an illness should occur, I might not have strength 
to stand it. 


“ Had I no other promising course of usefulness, 
it might or rather would be right to run the risk of a 
seizure, in my present line. But, 

“ 1, I hope I may employ my pen to advantage if 
I retire into private life; and, 

«2. My life is just now peculiarly valuable to my 
family—all at periods of life and in circumstances 
which render it extremely desirable, according to ap- 
pearances, that I should be continued to them. 


“ T am not now much wanted in parliament; our 
cause has powerful advocates, who have now taken 
their stations. 


“The example of a man’s retiring when he feels 
his bodily and mental powers beginning to fail him, 
might probably be useful. The public have been so 
used to see persons turning a long-continued seat in 
parliament to account for obtaining rank, &c. that 
the contrary example the more needed, and it ought 
to be exhibited by one who professes to act on Chris- 
tian principles,” . 
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On these grounds his resolution was soon taken, 
and forthwith announced to his most intimate ac- 
quaintances. 


TO LADY O. B. SPARROW. 


“ Near Uxbridge, Feb. 7, 1825. 
_ © My dear Friend, 

Be it known to you, that I have at length 
determined to withdraw from parliament. My phy- 
sician did not absolutely require this, but he would 
allow me to attend only on genial days, &c.; and 
even this permission he accompanied by a declaration 
that if I should bring on such another attack as I had 
last spring, I probably could not stand it. Thus I had 
to balance any little good I might hope to do by this 
occasional attendance in the House of Commons, 
where in truth I am not wanted, against the risk of 
losing all the benefit and comfort my family, and per- 
haps a wider circle, might derive from my prolonged 
continuance in private life; and these being the 
weights in the two scales, could I doubt which pre- 
ponderated? I know I need not apologize for pre- 
suming that you will not be indifferent: about any 
incident that concerns me so deeply. I hope not to 
be idle in private life, though less noisy. 

«‘T have much more to write than my eyes can get 
through, but I did not like to use my amanuensis in 
writing to you. It is worse than shaking hands with 
a friend with one’s gloves on. But I must say fare- 
well. I rejoice (we rejoice) to hear Lady Mandeville 
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is going on so well. So this world passes, one retires, 


another comes forward. But there will be a world 
where there will be none of these changes, but in 
which, when once, through the infinite goodness of 
our God and Saviour, admitted, we shall continue for 
ever in happiness and glory. May you and I, my 
dear Lady O., and all we most love, be of that happy 
number. 


Ever yours sincerely and affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The same announcement was made to a son at col- 


lege, in the following letter. 


“ Near Uxbridge, Feb. 1. 





«« My dear ; 

I should not like you to hear from common 
rumour that I have decided to retire from public life, 
and therefore, though much pressed for time, I an- 
nounce to you this to me important, and what from 
the affectionate concern my very dear takes in 
all that belongs to me, will be to him very interesting 
intelligence. It is to me almost like a change of na- 
ture to quit parliamentary life, all the particulars of 
which have been formed into habits during a course 
of almost forty-six years. But after mature reflec- 
tion, the good I was likely to do in the House of 
Commons appeared to be outweighed by the probable 
danger to my life, and the consequent loss of any 
good I might yet do ina private station, either to my 
own family, or to a still wider circle. And it should 





Py 
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be borne in mind, that in this comparison, all that 
may be done in private life was to be balanced, not 
against the effect of the labours of even a single session, 
but to that of the occasional attendance to which alone 
my medical adviser would accede. 

«What cause have I for thankfulness, that in with- 
drawing from the political circle, I retire into the 
bosom of a family whose affectionate assiduities would 
be sufficient to cheer the lowest state of poverty and 
' depression, while I have all around me that can admi- 
nister to my comfort, or rather enjoyment, in the even- 
ing of life! Praise the Lord, O my soul. Indeed I hope 
I am in some degree, though not sufficiently, grateful 
for all these blessings. No one perhaps has such 
cause as myself to adopt the psalmist’s declaration, 
‘ Surely goodness and mercy have followed me all 





the days of my life.’ Good night, my dear 
Our friends the’ Babingtons are staying with us, 
which leaves me less time for writing even than I 
have eyesight. I know I shall be much pressed to- 
morrow, so I have taken up a very bad pen to-night. 
May God bless you—the constant wish, as ina few 
minutes it will be the prayer, of 


Your most affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The news of his determination was received with 
mingled feelings, which were well expressed by 
Southey. “I will not say that I am sorry for it, be- 
cause I hope you have retired in time, and will there- 
fore live the longer as well as more for yourself; but 
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that House will not look upon your like again. 
“Your removal gives much pain to me,” he heard 
from the member for Hull,® “ in common with thou- 
sands. In myself it excites peculiar regret, because 
I have had frequent occasion to confirm the propriety 
of my own vote by an appeal to yours, and I now 
recollect with pleasure that I never walked into the 
lobby and left you in the House.” In those who 
were now pledged to that great cause which had been 
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peculiarly his own, this sorrow was still keener. 

In the conduct of this cause, he had two years 
before named Mr. Buxton as his heir. “J then 
devolyed my advocateship of the negro slaves on 
him, because it would have been wrong to have ap- 
pointed an oppositionist.”*' He felt most deeply 
“the importance of keeping this great cause in 
possession of its old honourable distinction of be- 
ing one in which all party differences were ex- 
tinguished, Pitt and Fox fighting in the same 
rank,’’ In this same spirit he now committed to 
Mr. Buxton, rather than to any leading member of 
the House of Commons,® (as a “ testamentary de- 
signation, and to hold him forth as the depositary of 
his principles on West Indian matters,” *) his applica- 
tion for the Chiltern Hundreds. “ It is the first place 
that I ever asked for myself, and for near thirty years 
for any one else. When the day on which I am to 

4 Robert Southey Esq. to W. Wilberforce Esq. 

50 D. Sykes Esq. 5 Diary. 62 Letter to Z. Macaulay Esq. 

53 Mr. Canning, Charles Grant, and Henry Brougham, were respec- 


tively pressed on him by various friends. 
+ To T. F. Buxton Esq. 
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lose my franking privilege is fixed, be so good as to 
let me know, that I may not send heavy packets to 
poor and distant correspondents after I lose my power 
of sending them without cost.” Mr. Buxton re- 
minded him, in his reply, of the inscription which the 
Carthaginians placed upon the tomb of Hannibal, 
“We vehemently desired him in the day of battle.” 
And Mr. William Smith wrote, “I do hope that our 
cause stands well. But I am sure that when it loses 
you it suffers a calamitous deprivation. We have 
indeed the prospect of brave and able recruits to fill 
our ranks, but the guiding spirit will long be missed.” 
Scarcely less keen was the regret of others, who 
looked forward to the loss of his authority on moral 
and religious questions. 


“ Bedford Square, Feb. 7, 1825. 
“ My dear Sir, 

It is with much regret, though I cannot say 
it is with any great surprise, that I hear of your in- 
tention to retire from parliament. It will be a pain- 
ful loss to your very numerous friends and to the 
public, but it may be a wise decision as it respects 
yourself. After the arduous services in which you 
have been engaged for so many years, a little repose 
must be very desirable for the sake of your health, for 
the comfort of your family, and for the tranquillity of 
your own mind. If, as Lord Coke says, “ every man 
is a debtor to his profession,” yet I do not think you 
are now any debtor to the public whom you have so 


55 To T. F. Buxton Esq. Feb. 17. 
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long, so faithfully, so disinterestedly, so beneficially 
served. It must be a satisfaction to you to have 
observed, that the moral tone of the House of Com- 
mons, as well as of the nation at large, is much 
higher than when you first entered upon public life ; 
and there can be no doubt that God has made you 
the honoured instrument of contributing much to this 
great improvement, There are I hope some young 
men of promise coming forward, but, alas! there is 
no one at present who can take your place; would 
that there were many Elishas on whom your mantle 
might fall. ‘The prayers of thousands, my dear sir, 
will follow you into retirement, and mine will be con- 
tinued among the rest, that your valuable life may be 
prolonged to the latest period as a blessing to your 
family, to the church of God, and to the world. 
With earnest desires that your latter years may be 
the best, and of course the happiest, and with most 
sincere and cordial respect and affection, I ever re- 
main, my dear sir, 
Your faithful Friend, 
devoted and grateful Servant, 


JosePH ButTrERWORTH. 
“W. Wilberforce Esq.” 


This was no exaggerated estimate of the value of 
his present services. His place as a mere orator was 
still amongst the very first. When he spoke indeed 
on the common subjects of political dispute the effects 
of age were in a degree visible ; but, to the very last, 
when he lighted on a thoroughly congenial subject, 
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he broke out into those strains which made Sir Samuel 
Romilly esteem him “the most efficient speaker in 
the House of Commons,” and which had long before 
led Pitt himself to say repeatedly, “ Of all the men I 
ever knew, Wilberforce has the greatest natural elo- 
quence.”°° Mr. Morritt seems to have formed a very 
accurate conception both of his ordinary powers of 
speaking, and of that measure of decay which they at 
last exhibited. “TI find,” he says,” “that I have 
recorded my own general opinion of his oratory and 
parliamentary exertions, in terms which, though in- 
tended only to commemorate for my own future re- 
flection the more recent impression they made, I 
extract from their privacy in my drawer, that you 
may be more sure of their being my genuine and im- 
partial judgment. 

“ Wilberforce held a high and conspicuous place 
in oratory, even at a time when English eloquence 
rivalled whatever we read of in Athens or in Rome. 
His voice itself was beautiful ; deep, clear, articulate, 
and flexible. I think his greatest premeditated 
efforts were made for the Abolition of the Trade in 
Slaves, and in supporting some of the measures 
brought forward by Pitt, for the more effectual sup- 
pression of revolutionary machinations, but he often 
rose unprepared in mixed debate, on the impulse of 
the moment, and seldom sat down without having 
struck into that higher tone of general reasoning and 
vivid illustration, which left on his hearers the impres- 
sion of power beyond what the occasion had called 


*5 Communicated by Lord Harrowby. 47 June 19, 1836. 
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forth. He was of ey unequal, and I have often 
heard him confess that he never rose without em- 
barrassment, and always felt for a while that he was 
languid and speaking feebly, though he warmed as he 
went on. I have heard the late Mr. Windham ex- 
press the same discontent with himself, both probably 
from the high standard of excellence at which they 
aimed. I always felt, and have often heard it remark- 
ed by others, that in all his speeches, long or short, 
there was generally at. least from five to ten minutes 
of brilliance, which even the best orator inthe House 
might have envied. 

«“ His own unaffected principles of humility, and 
his equally sincere estimate of the judgment and good 
intentions of others, which became in advancing life 
more and more predominant, influenced both his line 
of oratory, and his reasoning when not in the House 
of Commons. He gradually left off the keener 
weapons of ridicule and sarcasm, however well applied 
and justly aimed; but with the candour that gave 
what he thought due weight to an adversary’s argu- 
ment, he sometimes (as it seemed to me) with undue 
diffidence neglected or hesitated to enforce his own. 
Sometimes also, as on the questions involving peace 
or war, the wishes of his heart were at variance with 
the conclusions of his understanding, and ‘ resolu- 
tions of great pith and moment,’ 


‘ Were sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ 


“T have more than once remonstrated with him for 
giving us in his speech the deliberation which passed 
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in his own mind, instead of the result to which it led 
him, thus furnishing his opponents with better wea- 
pons than their own arsenal could supply. Of course 
this led to many an imputation of inconsistency from 
those who loved him not, which those who knew him 
not received; but the real difference was between the 
manly decision of his conduct, and his unfeigned dis- 
trust and diffidence of his own opinions.” 

But if his powers of oratory had been in some mea- 
sure impaired by age, the authority of character had 
only ripened with his years. He had been long a 
standing proof of the fallacy of the assertion, that with- 
out connexion with a party, no man can attain politi- 
cal importance ; and the “ moral compulsion ”®* which 
he exercised continually strengthened. Here he was 
sure of his conclusions, and neither in word or deed 
was there any doubt or indecision. “It is the fashion 
to speak of Wilberforce,” said one of the heads of the 
Colonial Office, whom in his later years he had been 
compelled to weary with his demands of justice for 
his clients, “ as a gentle, yielding character, but I can 
only say that he is the most obstinate, impracticable 
fellow with whom I ever had todo.” A friend met 
him once returning from an audience with one of the 
ministers, with whom he had remonstrated on an im- 
proper appointment—the nomination of a man of noto- 
riously immoral character to.a responsible office abroad. 


88 See Chalmers’ Civic Economy, 1.§ 5. “But afterall, itmay beasked 
of what possible use are such men in parliament,” &c.? “ In which pas- 
sage,” he tells Mr. Wilberforce, “I have attempted to sketch just what I 
conceive to be your own line of politics in parliament.”’—Letter to W. 
Wilberforce Esq. Jan. 17, 1821. 
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“TI conceived,” he said, “ that the honour of the 
country was involved, and therefore I plainly told him 
my mind, and that he would have to answer hereafter 
for his choice, but he was so angry that I thought he 
would have knocked me down.” 

Such a man could not bid farewell to public life 
without much observation from his fellows, and with- 
out being followed into his retirement by the sincere re- 
gret of multitudes. It is not a little interesting to 
turn to the various intimations of the state of his own 
feelings at this trying moment. Nothing can exceed 
their simple quietness. 

* T staid quietly at Uxbridge, spending the time 
very pleasantly. My chief business the preparing to 
quit parliament, which I settled to do about Sunday 
the 5th. The House on Thursday, Feb. 3rd, sitting 
four nights on the Bill prohibiting the Roman Catho- 
lic Association. Mackintosh seems to have been 
brilliant, Peel good, North and Leslie Forster full of 
matter and argument from facts, Plunket very able, 
and Tierney himself in reply to him. A Mr. Doherty, 
a lawyer, good. Dawson and Brownlow strong Anti- 
Catholic speakers, with striking facts. Robinson seems 
to have spoken ably, and Williams the lawyer. Never 
were there so many able speakers, though none so 
powerful as Pitt or Fox. Canning a more finished 
orator, but less impressive.” 

“The veteris vestigia flamme are kindled,” he tells 
Mr. Buxton, “ into a sort of dull heat, by the reports 
of your new debates.” Yet on the very day on which 
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the new writ was to be moved, he was enjoying peace- 
fully the simplest pleasures. ‘ Foggy in the morn- 
ing,” says his Diary,” “but it cleared up and became 
delightful. The sun full out all day. The bees 
seduced to fly about into the crocus cups. The 
blackbirds singing.” 

To two of his sons who had requested him to send 
them his last frank, he wrote on the same day. 


TO ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE ESQ. AND SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE ESQ. ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


«« My dear Boys, 


When Charles the First was on the very point 
of exchanging, as I trust, a temporal for an eternal 
crown, he was forced to be short, so he said but one 
word—and now I have but a moment in which to use 
my pen, and therefore, my dear boys, I also will adopt 
his language, and add as he did, REMEMBER.—You 
can fill up the chasm. I will only add, that with con- 
stant wishes and prayers for your usefulness, comfort, 
and honour here, and for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality for you hereafter, I remain, 


Ever your most affectionate Father, 
W. WILBERFORCE. 
‘‘ Robert Isaac and Samuel Wilberforce Esqrs. 
“Tam not clear that this letter will pass free, and 


therefore I make it single.” 
61 Feb, 22, 
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One more extract in a higher tone will complete 
the exhibition of his feelings. After speaking ® in 
glowing language of the “ full harvest” younger men 
might live to see, from “ the good seed now sowing in 
this highly-favoured land and its dependencies, let 
me check,” he continues, “this random sally of the 
imagination ; and for you, though much younger than 
me, as well as for myself, let me recollect that we 
may humbly hope through the infinite mercies of our 
God and Saviour, to behold all the joys and glories 
that I have been anticipating for the generations to 
come, but to behold them from a higher elevation, 
and through a purer medium. We are not told that 
Moses was to experience after death any thing differ- 
ent from mankind in general; and we know that he 
took part in the events of this lower world, and on the 
mount of transfiguration talked with Christ concerning 
his death which he was to undergo at Jerusalem, And 
I love, my dear friend, to dwell on this idea, that after 
our departure from the scene of our earthly pilgrimage, 
we shall witness the development of the plans we 
may have formed for the benefit of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; the growth and fruitage of the good principles 
we have implanted and cultivated in our children ; 
and above all, the fulfilment of the prayers we have 
poured forth for them, in the large effusions on them 
of that heavenly grace, which above all things we have 
implored as their portion. It is almost, I fear, to 
touch too tender a string, but there is one within my 


® Letter to Lady O. B. Sparrow. 
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breast also, which vibrates in exact unison with yours; 
and may I add, that I cannot doubt our own dear 
children are now taking a tender interest in all that 
concerns the real happiness of those parents, the 
value of whose Christian instruction, and prayers, and 
tears, they are in a situation to estimate more justly, 
and therefore to feel for them a more lively gratitude, 
than while they were our fellow-travellers through 
this transitory world. I must no longer trespass on 
my slender stock of eyesight, but say, farewell.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


MARCH 1825 To ocToBER 1827. 


Retires from London—Purchase of Highwood—Spring at 
Uxbridge Common—Visits— Dropmore— Sandgate —Wal- 
mer—Mechanies’ Institutes—London University and reli- 
gious education—Bath and its company—T. Moore—Blaize 
Castle—Return to London—Presides at the Anti-Slavery 
meeting —Beckenham— West Indian matters—Diary—Scott’s 
novels — Bath—Quakers’ meeting—Ampton —Correspond- 
ence with his children— Journey into Yorkshire— Affec- 
tionate reception—Loss of friends—Wentworth House and 
Lord Fitzwilliam—State of the clergy—Return to Highwood, 


Wuen Mr. Wilberforce quitted parliament he deter- 
mined to withdraw from London altogether. His 
temporary retirement near Uxbridge was exchanged, 
therefore, for a freehold residence at Highwood Hill, 
a pleasant spot, just “beyond the disk of the metro- 
polis.” “ We have bought a house about ten miles 
north of London,” he tells Mr. Gisborne.t. “I shal] 
bea little Zemindar there; 140 acres of land, cottages, 
of my own, &c.” é 

His feelings when purchasing this place are ex- 
pressed in his comments on the habits of a friend. 

1 April 6, 
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‘‘ How rational is his mode of life! Domestic chari- 
ties sweetening and cheering the defilements of world- 
ly affairs. I partake in his longing for repose ; and 
oh may I be enabled more and more to walk during 
the years which may yet remain for me in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” * 
“ Oh may I only walk with God during my closing 
years, and then where is of little consequence.” ° 

His new purchase was not yet ready for the 
reception of his family, and he spent the spring of 
1825 in the quiet of his Uxbridge cottage, and re- 
joiced to find more time than heretofore for miscel- 
laneous reading. “Hearing Southey’s Book of the 
Church, and Butler’s Answer—excellent for its pur- 
pose, as assuring the Roman Catholics that their 
cause good.” “ Parts of Clarendon and Baxter.” 

With the most unaffected simplicity he rejoiced to 
assert that ‘‘ he was now no politician,” and only 
read the newspapers to be master “‘ of manners and 
opinions, in short, of the public mind, which to be 
collected undiquaque.” 

Many of his friends were now again his guests, and 
the notice of these visits in which he delighted, occu- 
pies a large share of his Diary, ‘“ March 24th. Inglis 
and two Thorntons came in the evening—staid all next 
day. Inglis extremely entertaining, and most kind. 
Not out of my dressing-room when they went, but 
Inglis chatted with me, and the girls shook hands. 
27th. Macaulay and Tom came to dinner, and night. 
Tom infinitely overflowing with matter on all sub- 

2 Diary, March 4. 3 Ib, July 12. 
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jects, and most good-humoured. 28th. Macaulays 
off. Tom fertile and fluent to the last, and with un- 
ruffled good nature. Sir Stamford and Lady Rafiles, 
and Dr. Morrison the Chinese scholar, came between 
one and two—Lord Gambier called, and we had an 
entertaining confabulation. Ward dined, and we had 
a very interesting evening. Good Morrison strongly 
censuring the lukewarmness of Christians, which pre-_ 
vents their devoting themselves to God’s service, as 
missionaries for China. His plan that persons should 
become ministers of Chinese, and then settle on the 
borders. ‘The Chinese a reading people; and he 
thinks by degrees you would introduce your know- 





ledge and religion. Dear seems touched ; may 
God direct him. Singular criminal law of the Battas, 
by which persons committing great crimes sentenced 
to be eat up alive; the injured party having the first 
choice—the ear claimed and eat, &c., until the mass 
fall on. The coup de grace, except in strong cases, 
given early. When Sir Stamford contended against 
the practice, the people urged, ‘what defence can we 
have for our morals?’ April 18th. I fear that I am 
wasting my precious time, and the night is coming 
fast with me. Oh may I strive to be ever abounding 
in the work of the Lord. May He enable me to com- 
mence some useful work. 30th. When breakfast was 
just over my attached old friend Creyke came over in 
a chaise and announced his staying till four. To so 
kind a friend I owe much more than the sacrifice of 
a single day. Made the time less a blank by getting 
him to read with.me W. Whitmore’s speech on the 
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Corn Laws. Evening Mr. and Mrs. North, and 
Leslie Forster, and Buxton, and Calthorpe, arrived. 
Much talk. May 20th. Butterworth dropped in with 
Professor Tholuck from Berlin.” 

As the year advanced, his own house not being yet 
repaired, he took the opportunity of paying several 
visits to his friends; beginning with his present 
neighbourhood. ‘To Dropmore, where received 
very kindly ; walked with Grenville for an hour be- 
fore and after dinner; it grieved me to see him so 
feeble—said he had  ofited more from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric than any other work. Spoke in favour of 
Reid and Stewart as right against Locke.”* He was 
soon embarrassed by the multitude of friends who 
affectionately claimed a share of his first year of 
leisure; and excuses himself to Mr. Gisborne for 
“merely paying these touch-and-go visits, so to term 
them, to his various midland friends. But this is 
better than not doing homage to their lares at all, 
especially in your instance, under whose roof I for- 
merly spent months of tranquil, and I trust friendly, 
enjoyment, which can never be forgotten.” 

With this kindly and cheerful spirit did he always 
look back on long-past days; and every excursion 
brought some such reflection into his mind. Thus in 
the earlier part of the summer he was for some time 
at his old Sandgate quarters, whence he went over to 
Walmer “ to see the Castle, where I had been above 
thirty years ago, in poor Pitt’s time. It was much 
improved.” On his road to Dover he was “ hearing 
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Sumner’s Records ofthe Creation, and dictating 
Narrative of Life,” and “returned with Gerard Noel 
and two of his daughters in his landau, and little 
black Swiss horses—walking part of the way. Full 
moon and not a cloud—sea-view magnificent. At 
Dover saw wild beasts.”° Another excursion took 
him “to meet Mr. W. who had been in Jamaica 
for a few months, and about to go there again. 
He spoke of West. Indian abuses, and of the strong 
things that had been said against them, with a 
Christian frankness which I never saw surpassed.’’® 
“24th. Being on the point of quitting Sandgate I 
could not spend the day? as I wished. Letters 
reading and despatching in the morning. Hearing 
Lords’ Committee on Irish matters, Magee, and Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s evidence: Clapperton and Den- 
ham’s letters about African discovery, kindly sent by 
Lord Bathurst. Evening, made calls. Let me try 
to find ‘a convenient season.’ Miss W-. con- 
sulted me lately about the point of duty respecting 
her attending her parish church. I urged it, on the 
ground of the prayers composing the chief purpose of 
social worship. 

“ Sept. 2nd. Dressing, heard Edinburgh Review 
of Roscoe’s (Boccacio) Italian novelists. What an 
occupation for a man of talents in advanced age! 
After dinner to Taplow, where arrived before ten. 
4th. I hope I felt the blessed use of the Lord’s day 
in the interval between the churches. 5th. Called 
Lord Grenville’s. Thought him better. He con- 
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curred with me as to the impropriety of Castlereagh’s 
being at once the negociator and the minister, instead 
of sending some propositions to be discussed and can- 
vassed, and having light thrown upon them. Much 
interested by Pepys’s Journal. Mrs. C. 8. very 
pleasing—sang and played sweetly—very unaffected. 
8th. At Eccleshall—-most kindly received. 10th. 
Lord Harrowby rode over to see me, and I walked 
and sat with him, and he with me at my four o’clock 
dinner afterwards; very clever, and entertaining as 
always. Talked for an hour or more with Lord San- 
don. The dear Bishop quite happy, and on good 
grounds.” 

By the 12th of October he was fixed at Bath, of 
which as usual he complains, “ that of all places 
in the world it afforded him the least uninter- 
rupted time. You are required to second the in- 
fluence of the waters before, between, and after 
the glasses, by a liberal quantity of air and exercise ; 
and if in despite of the doctors, you go to your desk, 
you cannot write for five minutes without a rat-tat-tat 
by the knocker, reminding you that you are in a 
large city, in which it is the practice to carry on most 
diligently an incessant system of calling and carding, 
against which both payer and receiver inveigh.” ® 
His Diary fills up this sketch. ‘15th. Introduced 
to Tom Moore by Sir T. Lethbridge, who walked 
with us a little. Moore’s eye bright, his whole coun- 
tenance very animated; but rather joyous than indi- 


8 Letter to a son at college. 
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cating sensibility. 17th. Here I have little leisure. 
My time, alas! is sadly frittered away. Henceforth I 
will note down each day’s occupation. To-day heard 
Macaulay’s Abstract of the Parliamentary Papers on 
the West India Colonies’ Reform—newspapers—a 
little letter-writing. Hearing Walter Scott’s Heart 
of Mid Lothian in the afternoon, and a little in the 
evening. 18th. Breakfasted with Lord Camden at 
the York Hotel, and talked over old matters. 20th. 
Hearing Macaulay’s Abstract of the Papers laid be- 
fore Parliament about the Slaves; a most useful work. 
How he shames me! Yet my eyes could not per- 
form it, or any thing that requires eyesight. Too 
much time taken, and interest too, in Walter Scott’s 
Heart of Mid Lothian. Yet I only hear it in after- 
noon and eyening. Much the best of his novels that 
Ihave heard. Jeanie Deans a truly Christian charae- 
ter, and beautiful, as far as it goes. Yet I have been 
tempted to bestow some eyesight and time upon it, 
which should have been better employed.” Never 
scarcely did he lay down these fascinating volumes 
without repeating his complaint “that they should 
have so little moral or religious object. They remind 
me of a giant spending his strength in cracking nuts. 
I would rather goto render up my account at the last 
day, carrying up with me ‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,’ than bearing the load of all those volumes, 
full as they are of genius.”? 

* You asked me in a former letter,”? he now wrote 
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to a friend, “ whether I was executing the intention 
I threw out, of endeavouring once more to use my pen 
for the benefit of my fellow-creatures. Alas, alas, 


‘ Infandum regina jubes.’ 


I dare not say that procrastination may not have had 
some share in it; but still the work exists in inten- 
tion only. Yet I have always had more work on my 
hands than I could execute satisfactorily, though I 
have no vested labour to show for it. 

“ There is one subject on which I am just now 
deeply interested, and on which I should be glad to 
exercise your mind. You are aware that a plan is in 
progress for instructing our artisans in general in the 
various branches of philosophy. I was friendly to 
the design, but I have been endeavouring to obtain 
an addition to it, without which I fear it will be much 
more injurious than beneficial to the community, that 
I mean of having lectures on the evidences of the 
Divine authority of Christianity. I cannot but en- 
tertain a strong persuasion, that to instruct any class 
of men, but especially our artisans of all sorts, in the 
various branches of philosophy, leaving them alto- 
gether ignorant of the grounds on which we rest the 
Divine authority of Christianity, will be but too sure 
an expedient for training up a race of self-conceited 
sceptics. Hitherto our religion has been taken on 
trust ; but now there will be a boast that no opinions 
are to be received implicitly and by prescription. 
Indeed it isa Scriptural injunction, that we should be 
able to render a reason for our hope. And as it has 
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pleased God to make‘oyrs a reasonable service, and to 
give us a religion which will stand the strictest scru- 
tiny, surely we shall be unpardonable if we suffer our 
youth to be wholly uninstructed in this particular only.” 
So strongly did he feel, that “could he haye pleased” 
himself, he “would have published a short piece 
upon the subject.” He was soon privately at work 
upon it; for the Mechanics’ Institutes were followed 
by the London University, and on its first projectors 
he at once pressed his views. Instruction in religion, 
they replied, was incompatible with their first prin- 
ciple of receiving alike men of all faiths or of none. 
“If you reflect on the composition and plan of our 
London University,” wrote the framer of the scheme,”° 
after declaring that his countenance would be of 
the highest importance to them, “ you will perceive 
“how impossible it is to have our doors open to all, 
and yet teach even the most general system of Chris- 
tianity. It will not bear near inspection, though it 
sounds easy enough to say in general terms, all sects 
agree as to the evidences. They do not so agree... 
But look to our plan, and you will at once see howincon- 
sistent with it any necessity of religious instruction is. 
In Oxford and Cambridge it is far otherwise. Ox. 
ford and Cambridge take youths wholly under their 
wing, and away from their families. We, acting on a 
better and more natural and moral plan, leave them 
wholly under domestic superintendence. To teach 
religion is necessary in the former case, but not in 
the latter.” 


10 Aug. 17,1825. ° 
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These arguments he warmly combatted. “I am 
waiting with no little solicitude the result as to the 
Christian evidence professorship. ‘The very idea of 
keeping the most influential class, in the most in- 
fluential position of our country, ignorant of the 
irrefragable arguments by which the truth of Chris- 
tianity is established in order to obtain the support of 
the Jews, appears to me rendering a measure abomin- 
able in itself, still worse by the motive assigned for 
its adoption.” He so far succeeded that a lecture 
on these subjects for such as chose to attend it was 
added to the plan. And upon this a friend in Lon- 
don ventured without his permission to put down his 
name as a supporter of the scheme. But such a com- 
promise by no means contented him; he dreaded edu- 
cation if it was not based upon religion; and though 
he doubtfully left on his name awhile, in the hope of 
promoting some change in the system, he declared in 
1829 that he must remove it, adding, “I retain my 
old opinion of the evil of such a system of educa- 
tions’? 

He continued still at Bath in his usual course of 
life—surrounded constantly by friends—“‘ making 
calls above and below,’—complaining that “ there 
never was such an enemy to all business as the water- 
drinking was to a man with a large circle of acquaint- 
ance,” —yet writing a multitude of letters, and hearing 
with much care no slight quantity of lighter reading. 
“ Elearing Macdonnell’s Demerara book—artful and 
false—Quarterly Review, and Edinburgh—Swiss Per- 

n Letter to Z. Macaulay Esq. 2 Tb, 
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secution—an able paaate by Tom Macaulay on Mil- 
ton—rather too crowded, but several beautiful and 
forcible illustrations on colonial policy, &c.—about 
Claverhouse in Old Mortality—Sheridan’s Life by 
Tom Moore. Moore’s gross injustice to Pitt is only 
what must be expected from party, and indeed the 
injustice is not known to be such by the dispenser.” 
“ Above one third,” he tells Mr. Bankes, “ of Moore’s 
Life of Sheridan has been read to me. Had I eyesight 
at command I could with pleasure dilate on that sub- 
ject. I sometimes wish you and I could compare 
notes, and that your better memory could aid my 
fading powers of recollection, for the ascertainment of 
facts that really ought to be stated. Of Pitt both 
you and I have probably been often silent, because 
though disposed to bestow on him more honest praise 
than nine-tenths of his eulogists, we could not join 
in the fulsome and general panegyric of those who 
praised him formerly, and still praise him for their 
own purposes, and in the way of trade.” 

With these are mingled other entries full of pregnant 
intimations of his state of mind. “ Butterworth 
breakfasted ; full of matter and good works—all 
activity ; God bless him! Dear Simons in full feather, 
but too wild, and in prayer too familiar. Sawa de- 
lightful letter from Bishop Heber—200 native con- 
verts, and he never saw meeker Christians, or of more 





intense and touching piety.” “ at Jay’s, where 
I greatly wished to go, but thought it wrong.” 
“ Octagon—chanting and singing wretched—prayers 


very disagreeably because not in the least devotionally 
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read.” This ardent love for the Liturgy grew mani- 
festly with his years. He breaks out this winter in a 
letter to a friend, into a warm expression of his 
“delight in the principles of our various formularies. 
Though they are sometimes unconsciously possessed 
and used, and their nature and qualities often miscon- 
ceived, and at times calumniated ; yet in circumstances 
of depression and desolation their sanative excellence 
displays itself like some rich unguent that had been 
frozen and torpid; they begin to emit their healing 
fragrance, and to supply an antidote to the poison, 
that would otherwise consume the vitals.” * 

Leaving Bath in December he spent a few days 
with Mr. Harford at Blaize Castle; and here “ he 
slid,” says his host, “ insensibly into continuous de- 
scriptions of parliamentary scenes with which he had 
been connected. 

‘When Lord Londonderry was in his ordinary 
mood, he was very tiresome, so slow and heavy, his 
sentences only half formed, his matter so confined, 
like what is said of the French army in the Moscow 
retreat when horse, foot, and carriages of all sorts were 
huddled together, helter-skelter; yet when he was 
thoroughly warmed and excited, he was often very 
fine, very statesman-like, and seemed to rise quite 
into another man.’ 

‘ Our general impression of Sheridan was, that he 
came to the House with his flashes prepared and ready 
to let off. He avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen 
debating, but when forced to it usually came off well.’ 


13 Jan. 12, 1826. 
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‘ Fox was often truly wonderful. He would begin 
at full tear, and roll on for hours together without 
tiring either himself or us.’ 

‘ Pitt talked a great deal among his friends. Fox 
m general society was quiet and unassuming. Sheri- 
dan was a jolly companion, and told good stories, but 
has been overrated as a wit by Moore.’ 

‘ Fox was truly amiable in private life, and great 
allowance ought to be made for him: his father was a 
profligate politician, and allowed him as much money 
to gamble with as ever he wished.’ 

“T asked him if he remembered the miser Elwes 
in the House of Commons? ‘ Perfectly; and that 
question reminds me of a curious incident which one 
day befell that strange being. In my younger days 
we often went to the House in full dress, on nights, for 
example, when we were any of us going to the opera. 
Bankes, on an occasion of this kind, was seated next 
Elwes, who was leaning his head forward just at the 
moment when Bankes rose hastily to leave his seat, 
and the hilt of his sword happening to come in contact 
with the miser’s wig, which he had probably picked 
off some scare-crow, it was unconsciously borne away 
by Bankes, who walked in his stately way down the 
House, followed by Elwes full of anxiety to regain his 
treasure. The House was in a roar of merriment, and 
fora moment Bankes looked about him wondering ex- 
ceedingly what had happened. The explanation was 
truly amusing, when he became conscious of the sword- 
hilt which he had acquired.’ 

“ As we were one day talking of devotional poetry, 
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‘Dr. Johnson,’ said he, ‘has passed a very sweeping 
condemnation on it, and has given his opinion, that 
success in this species of composition is next to im- 
possible. And the reason which he gives for it is, 
that all poetry implies exaggeration, but the objects 
of religion are so great in themselves, as to be in- 
capable of augmentation. One would think however 
that religion ought to be the very region of poetry. 
It relates to subjects which, above all others, agitate 
the hopes and fears of mankind; it embodies every 
thing that can melt by its tenderness, or elevate by 
its sublimity; and it has a natural tendency to call 
forth in the highest degree, feelings of gratitude and 
thankfulness for inestimable mercies. His prejudice, 
poor man, appears to me to resolve itself into the same 
cause, which prevented his deriving comfort from the 
cultivation of religion. The view which he took of 
Christianity acted on his fears, it inspired him with 
terror, it led him to superstition, but it did not animate 
his affections, and therefore it neither duly influenced 
his conduct, nor imparted comfort to his feelings.’ 

“ We were talking of the levity and gaiety of heart 
of the French, even under the severest, misfortunes. 
This drew forth an ‘anecdote, which had been related 
to him by Mr. Pitt. ‘Shortly after the tragical death 
of Marie Antoinette, M. Perigord, an emigrant. of 
some consequence, who had made Mr. Pitt’s acquaint- 
ance at Versailles, took refuge in England, and on 
coming to London went to pay his respects in Down- 
ing Street. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the bloody scenes of the French Revolution; on their 
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fatal consequences to-social order; and in particular 
on the barbarity with which the unfortunate Queen 
had been treated. The Frenchman’s feelings were 
quite overcome, and he exclaimed amidst violent 
sobbing, ‘Ah Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre Reine ! la 
pauvre Reine!’ These words had scarcely been 
uttered, when he jumped up as if a new idea suddenly 
possessed him, and looking towards a little dog which 
came with him, he exclaimed, ‘ Cependant, Monsieur 
Pitt, il faut vous faire voir mon petit chien danser.’ 
Then pulling a small kit out of his pocket, he began 
dancing about the room to the sound of his little in- 
strument, and calling to the dog, ‘ Fanchon, Fanchon, 
dansez, dansez,’ the little animal instantly obeyed, 
and they cut such capers together that the minister’s 
gravity was quite overcome, and he burst into a 
loud laugh, hardly knowing whether he was most 
amused or astonished.’” 

He was now pressed urgently to come to London, 
and take the chair at a great meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, in Freemasons’ Hall, on the 21st of 
December. “Above all we feel the loss of you,” 
wrote Mr. Macaulay, after detailing the difficulties 
which beset his cause. “ Heart-stirring occasions 
are in prospect, when I should have delighted to see 
you engaged cominus ense.”’ 

He shrunk greatly from this public part now that 
he had retired from parliament. While he had con- 
ducted the cause of Abolition, he had been the prime 
mover in all operations, and he declared himself 
unwilling to “take the lead, when I can no longer 
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direct the measures.” "* “It seems like wishing to 
retain the reins, when I can no longer hold them.” * 
When solicited to take part in the deputations to 
government, which it had hitherto been his province 
to conduct, “I am a bee,” he playfully replied, 
“which has lost its sting.’ To Mr. Stephen he 
opened himself more fully. “I shrink from these 
public assemblages, partly perhaps from declining 
spirits, and that love of ease of which Paley speaks 
as the natural appetite and gratification of old men, 
and which it will be many years, I hope, before 
you begin to verify by your personal experience.” 
Yet rather than throw any damp upon the cause, he 
yielded to the pressing urgency of friends. “ Got to 
the meeting at twelve. Took the chair. Very kindly 
treated throughout, both by the very full room, and 
the speakers.” 7 

The “ love of ease” never tainted his old age. He 
had entered private life with the remark, “A man 
need not be idle because he ceases to be loquacious.” 
“ Alas!” he complains at the beginning of the new 
year,”® “ life is stealing away. It ought to shock me 
to think how all are at work endeavouring to promote 
the poor slaves’ well-being. But all my friends advised 
retiring. Well, let me at least try to act in the 
spirit of that verse of this evening’s family reading, 
‘ Be ye always abounding in the work of the Lord.’”’ 

He now occupied until the spring a house at Beck- 
enham, which had been lent him by a friend, where 


4 To R. Wilberforce Esq. Dec. 1. '% To T. Babington Esq. Dec. 1. 
16 Dec, 9. 7 Diary. 18 Tb. 
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he enjoyed much ofthat retirement which he so 
long had coveted. “Few callers here. I have my 
time more to myself than I can expect almost any 
where.” “ May I especially strive against that 
fatal trifling away part of the closing hour at night. 
Let me employ an hour in spiritual exercises, prayer, 
meditation, Scripture reading, and other serious books, 
as Lives, &c.” 

Here his rarer intercourse with society was under 
the same rules as when he moved in the full stream 
of London life. “Mr. and Mrs W. came in the 
evening. How little did I improve the opportunity, 
though indeed I know not what could be done, but to 
show civility, and that I had no horns or tail !”° 

Through the Christmas holidays his family all 
gathered round him ; and with them and visits from his 
friends in London, his time was fully occupied. His 
thoughts too turned watchfully to the progress of 
the cause with which his life had been identified ; 
and he was often busy with his pen. in guiding the 
decisions of its chief conductors. “ Macaulay giving 
me useful intelligence. We differing about Female 
Anti-Slavery Associations. Babington with me, 
grounding it on St. Paul. I own I cannot relish the 
plan. All private exertions for such an object become 
their character, but for ladies to meet, to publish, to 
go from house to house stirring up petitions—these 
appear to me proceedings unsuited to the female 
character as delineated in Scripture. And though we 
should limit the interference of our ladies to the cause 


19 Diary, Feb. 4. 2 ba Bebuss 
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of justice and humanity, I fear its tendency would 
be to mix them in all the multiform warfare of po- 
litical life.”*t But though averse to this peculiar 
scheme he was full of zeal towards the cause ; and 
within a week from writing thus, he replied to his 
son at Oxford, who had been employed to secure 
his interest in Mr. Estcourt’s favour in the following 





terms. 
“Beckenham, Feb, 6, 1826. 
“* My dear ; 
* * * * * * * * * 
* It is really hard on Canning, yet it is honour- 


able in men to vote against a Prime Minister (for 
such Canning may be termed) on a ground of public 
principle. But has any attention been paid to Mr. 
Estcourt’s ‘holdings’ on the Slave Amelioration and 
Emancipation subjects? Surely there cannot be a 
more proper question for the University to patronize, 
than one which involves the continuing 800,000 of 
our fellow-creatures (our subjects and labourers— 
forced into our service from their country and friends) 
in that state of paganism and immorality, in which, 
to the disgrace of this professedly Christian country, 
generation after generation has been passing away for 
near 200 years. It may be of great service to the 
cause for the University to manifest an interest in its 
favour. Unhappily, government is under the influ- 
ence, from personal friendship, of some great West 
Indian proprietors, and therefore I fear they will not 
2 To T. Babington Esq. Jan. 3]. 
VOL. V. N 
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follow up their own resolutions. As to committing 
the reform to the colonial legislatures, it is much 
worse than doing nothing. In 1797, Mr. Ellis, the 
great West Indian, Canning’s best friend, moved an 
Address to the Crown, recommending reforms in the 
treatment of slaves, which the House of Commons 
passed unanimously, and the Secretary of State, avow- 
edly friendly to the West Indians, recommended to 
the colonial legislatures, enforced by the powerful 
consideration, (communicated confidentially, but which 
transpired through a blunder,) that unless they re- 
formed their system, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
which they declared would be ruinous to them, would 
certainly take place. Yet not one of the thirteen co- 
lonial legislatures would do any thing, though so 
strongly urged ; and can they be reasonably expected 
to make greater reforms, which are brought forward 
by us hated Abolitionists for the avowed purpose of 
preparing the way for emancipation, which in their 
vocabulary is synonymous with destruction? But I 
am straining my eyes, I trust, needlessly. I cannot 
doubt, that in Oxford University the slaves will find 
protectors. 


Ever your most affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


Some time later he complains to Mr. Macaulay, 
“just when I was going to read over a second time 
your most interesting letter, who should enter but one 
of the most merciless visitors that ever robbed me of 
a full hour and a half, in the person of my neighbour 
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Sir C. F. Were such invasions frequent, I must cut 
and run. J am not so much depressed as some of our 
friends respecting the state of our cause, though I 
own I have many gloomy forebodings of mischief in 
the Antilles ; many a dread, lest the Almighty should 
take the cause of the poor oppressed blacks into his own 
hands. _ And really when I hear of the horrors of the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese Slave Trades, I in- 
voluntarily exclaim, Lord, how long! Surely, surely 
the abominations will not be much longer tolerated. 
I have been most indignant on hearing the article on 
the Slave Trade in the last Quarterly Review. So 
much shabby complimenting of Canning, and an utter 
forgetfulness that Castlereagh might have secured the 
suppression of the existing evils. And even still if 
Canning would personally speak in a proper tone to 
the Portuguese and Brazilian ambassadors, much 
might be done.” 

His Diary as the year advanced will supply, with- 
out any formal connexion, a sketch of his chief move- 
ments, and of the tone of his mind and feelings. 

“April 10th. The Bishop of 
I walked with him till almost four ; when I had bare- 
ly time to write a letter to C. Grant about teaching the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion to ‘the young 
men educating for writers. Greatly pleased with 





called on me, and. 





; he in a very emphatic manner begged my 
prayers, and said he should reckon much on them.” 
They were promised; “ and never since,” he said 
shortly before his death, “ to the best of my belief, 
omitted for a single day.” 

N 2 
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© 12th. tissue ‘the Workhouse Boy’s Letters, 
given me by Mrs. Samuel Hoare. Oh ‘how humili- 
ating they are, when I reflect on the few advantages 
he had enjoyed, and the improvement made of them! 
But what a blessed proof of the grace of God! What 
religion but Christianity can produce such blessed 
effects—such extinction of self—such a desire to 
please God—to perform the relative duties to his un- 
kind father—such elevation of soul, with so little 
knowledge ! 

«22nd. Bath. Hearing Old Mortality after dinner ; 
the story of the Covenanters. It has made me sit up 
too late, and interested me too deeply ; oimoi! Scott 
is certainly a distinct exhibiter of human characters 
and affections. But I hope his delineation of the 
Cameronians is too dark, and more especially his 
making them scruple at no means when the end is 
good (as, wronging Edith Bellenden of her right to 
buy the old hypocritical scoundrel Basil Oliphant). . 

“ 23rd. At —— chapel. C.ratheraffectedly solemn, 
evangelical, but as if trying to give weight by language 
and manner to what was in itself unsubstantial. 

“ 26th. Heard some of Rob Roy; but a mere 
novel so far—vol. i. 

30th. Morning, M. good matter, but too theatri- 
cal. Afternoon, Harvey Marriot excellent, simple, 
grave, impressive. 

“ May Ist. To my surprise in came Joseph Gur- 
ney, who on a professional tour. 

“2nd. Finished Rob Roy, the last volume of which 
is very graphical, and gives a striking picture of High- 
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land feeling and manners about 1716, also the conse- 
quential airs of a naturally brave, good-natured Glas- 
gow Baillie—a true commercial man. His ways finely 
contrasted with the rude, proud, shrewd, and harsh 
manners of the Highland chief. A good picture too 
of the feuds of those times. 

“3rd. Began Peveril of the Peak, because it gives, 
I am told, a picture of the Oliverian times. 

“Sth. Mr. Johnson breakfasted, and gave me much 
interesting intelligence about Ireland. Evening, But- 
terworth called, and gave me interesting missionary 
intelligence. 6th. Archdeacon Digby breakfasted, 
and much talk till twelve o’clock, when a public 
meeting for relief of manufacturers. They wished me 
to move the resolutions, but I declined in favour of a 
Bath man—subscribed £25. Joseph Gurney came in 
afternoon to stay till Monday. Evening, Butterworth 
also, and Mr. White, New Zealand missionary—a . 
most interesting evening. Hearing from White how 
he and his companions proceeded on their first arrival, 
and the dangers to which they were exposed—their 
lives suspended on the vibrating beams of the balance. 
With Joseph Gurney to the Quakers’ meeting. We 
first sat still (they all with their hats on) for about 
twenty minutes. Then Gurney slowly rose, and prayed 
for about five minutes an opening prayer. ‘Then he 
preached as we should say for about an hour (no text, 
and for want perhaps of divisions it appeared rambling, 
and left no deposit, only impression). Then after a 
short pause he prayed about ten minutes, and after a 
short pause notice given that service at six, and neigh- 
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bours shook hands with each other. We all came 
away thankful that not Quakers. No Scripture read- 
ing. No common prayer. The prayer himself 





kneels, the rest stand. Afternoon to chapel ; 


an excellent, sound sermon. 

“8th. Breakfast—Count R.—and Mr. D. a good- 
natured but molesting man: a soi-disant poet, truly 
pious; but whimsical, and writes doggerel verses. 

«12th. Heard from dear Lord 
death, but in such a state of mind as to cause joy as 


of his son’s 





well as peace. 

“ 15th. Finished Peveril—the humours of the ver- 
satile, unprincipled Buckingham—the acuteness of 
Charles—his easiness of temper ; unprincipled, wild, 
and variable as the winds, admirably delineated. The 
cavalier character in broad and strong colours—well 
done, but no nicety. Iam glad we have finished the 
work ; this class of writings is too interesting; it 
makes other studies insipid, or rather other light read- 
ing; but yet much to be learned from this class of 
writings, which I will state in a separate piece. 

« 23rd. Going to Claverton to dinner, meaning to 
see the neighbouring woods and hear the nightingales. 
Drew into talk, wishing to learn if the Tom- 
lines had said any thing to her about Pitt’s religion, 
but they had said nothing, and she fairly owned she 
durst not ask them about it. 

“27th. Busy, getting off for Clifton.” <A letter 
written the same evening gives a happy sketch of this 
“ getting off ” from Bath. 
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“ Clifton, May 27. 
« My dear ; 


Your letter found us in what have been termed, 





with scarcely any exaggeration, ‘the horrors of depar- 
ture.’ All the callings, the leave-takings, the apologies 
for the omission of both, and all the other external and 
internal variety and complication of social contriv- 
ances for manifesting civility, and wasting time, and 
diminishing comfort ; and to close the whole, bill 
upon bill, and new claims coming forward, when you 
supposed all had been satisfied, while the supplies 
which you expected to carry away with you grow 
less and less, and you doubt if you shall have enough 
to go off like an honest man. 

“J did not take up my pen to call on you to sympa- 
thize with my miseries, but writing toa friend—and my 





very dear has enabled me to address him in that 
character—is like talking to him, and in such téte- 
4-tétes I always observe that if we are in circumstances 
which allow us to obey the natural impulse we begin 
by relating our grievances; but I came from the draw- 
ing-room to reply to your letter. Your times and places 
are likely to be peculiarly agreeable to us, in that they 
would bring you to us about the time of our settling 
at Highwood; and coming first to reside in a new 
house, without any of her children round her, would 
be very likely to infuse into your mother’s spirits a 
secret melancholy, which might sadden the whole 
scene. It quite grieves me to think that we are not 
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to be long together; but let us do right and all will 

be well. Farewell. God be with you. 


Ever your affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.”’ 


On the 15th of June he took possession of his 
house at Highwood Hill, with the characteristic 
entry—“ Late when got home, and had a too hasty 
prayer for first settlement in a new house—all in con- 
fusion.” He was now here only for a week, and then 
went on into Suffolk. “22nd. Reached Ampton— 
the place in the highest possible beauty—an exquisite 
oasis. Saw the infant school, and great improve- 
ments of the place. The family hymn and prayer 
very pleasing. 

“July Ist. Lord Rocksavage and Mr. Calcraft came 
to dinner and stay. My ‘ Practical View’ I am told 
first made useful to Calcraft, a very superior man. Itis 
delightful to see men in such high connexions becom- 
ing truly Christian. D. too is an excellent young man, 
but of an unfortunate appearance, soft and effeminate 
in voice and manner—tongue too large for mouth. 

“9th. The sacrament. I had a delightful Sunday 
solitary walk. 

20th. To Norwich, and called at the palace. 
The old Bishop 82 etat—quite clear and animated— 
searcely a wrinkle—his memory very remarkable.” 

On the 22nd of August he was fixed at High- 
wood Hill. The next day, Aug. 23rd, “ Mr. Mark 
Robinson came in the evening, and I forced to ask 
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him to stay all night. Much talk about a wish of his 
to establish Church Methodism, in opposition to the 
aristocracy of the Conference. A sensible Yorkshire 
tradesman, speaking true East Riding in sounds. His 
plan if it could be carried into effect, excellent, but we 
ought to hear what can be saide contra. Hewith others 
who have deserted him, had engaged for three chapels 
in Beverley, Cherry Burton, and Woodmansea. 

“26th. Dined at Samuel Hoare’s at Hampstead, with 
Dr. and Mrs. Lushington, and William Allen, who still 
goes on doing good. Miss Joanna Baillie came in the 
evening—so like the Doctor, as quite to affect me. Dr. 
Lushington acting a most important part in changing 
the condition of the coloured class through the whole 
West Indies, by contending against the oppression 
exercised towards Lecesne and D’Escoffery. Oh what 

a glorious thing it is for a man to bea member of a free 
country ! He and Miss Baillie were asked if they be- 
lieved in a particular Providence. ‘ Yes,’ they replied, 
‘on great occasions.’ As unphilosophical as unscrip- 
tural—must not the smallest links be as necessary for 
maintaining the continuity, as the greatest Great 
and little belong to our littleness, but there is no 
great and little to God.” ® : 

A letter from his correspondence with his children, 
will carry on this sketch into the following year. 


“Feb, 19, 1827.75 





«« My very dear 
It quite cheers me to hear that we are likely 
to see you so soon; though in all such cases I rejoice 


2 Diary, Aug. - 2 To a son, etat 22. 
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with trembling. Mr Leslie F orster, M. P. for 
Louth county, who has been staying here, was at Fife 
House by appointment on Saturday, when a servant 
came into the room where he was waiting, and told 
him that Lord Liverpool could not be seen that day. 
The newspapers will probably state that having been 
remarkably well, he was suddenly seized by apoplexy or 
palsy, (found on the floor, his countenance convulsed, 
and he insensible,) so that his political life must 
be at anend. I fear Canning also is more seriously 
indisposed than I had hoped. It always affects me 
deeply, when either from advancing years, or sudden 
illness, this world appears to be slipping out of the 
grasp of an eminent public man, who (we have reason 
to fear) has been making too little preparation for his 
entrance into another. Lord Liverpool, I trust, had 
serious thoughts. I well remember the former Lady 
Liverpool’s telling me at the Pavilion, many years 
ago, that she and Lord Liverpool used to contend, 
each for the favourite of each, Pascal or Fenelon 3 and 
Pascal is an author who has many ‘ pregnant proposi- 
tions,’ as Lord Bacon calls them.—I must stop. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


The chief feature of 1827, was a progress which he 
made after an interval of almost twenty years through 
his native county. 

He had a strong wish, as he told one of his con- 
temporaries, “ to revisit the scenes of his childhood 
and early youth ;”* a purpose which, unless accom- 


** To T. Thompson Esq. June 18, 
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plished speedily, he could never hope to realize. But 
as yet he was able to renew his acquaintance with 
“his early haunts” with undiminished pleasure ; and 
from Yoxall Lodge, where he halted for a time, he 
wrote to Mr. Stephen—‘ Well as I thought I knew 
this place, and much as I had admired it, I never saw 
its riches displayed in such overflowing profusion. I 
never was here before till late in the year, or saw the 
first foliage of the magnificent oak contrast with the 
dark holly, the flowering gorse, and the horse-ches- 
nut.” “A fine tree always seems to me like a com- 
munity in itself, with the countless insects which it 
shelters and nourishes in its roots and branches. It 
is quite a merciful ordination of Providence, that the 
forests of our country (to which as a maritime nation 
we look for protection and commerce) should be so 
admirable for their beauty. Instead of a beautiful 
ornament, they might have been a disagreeable object, 
to which we were compelled to be indebted.” ” 

“ This country” [he was passing through Derby- 
shire] “ has been greatly improved during the last 
forty years, and so long it is since I was here last, by 
the growth of extensive woods on the sides of hills 
which had been barren.” Other alterations, calling 
up far deeper feelings, soon occupied his mind. He 
had reached a time of life when recollections of the 
past are interwoven with the thought of long-depart- 
ed friends. “ Poor Pitt dead above twenty-one 
years,” he says this summer, “ to-day he would have 
been sixty-eight.” The death of Mr. Canning turned 

% Con, Mem. 26 To J. Stephen Esq. 
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his thoughts into the same channel. “ Oh what a 
lesson is it on the vanity of placing our chief views 
of happiness on this uncertain world!’ Many of 
his letters are coloured more or less by the same tone 
of thought. “ Whatever span of life may yet be left 
to us,” he said to Hannah More,® “may we both 
be using our remaining days in preparation for the 
last. My friends are daily dropping around me. 
The companions of my youth, then far stronger and 
more healthy than I was, are worn out, while I still 
remain.” And to Mr. Babington he says, “ When 
you last wrote to me, you were under the influence of 
a feeling that has of late been often called into exer- 
cise with me also; that which is excited by seeing our 
old friends dropping off one after another while we are 
left behind. 


‘Hee data peena diu viventibus, ut renovata 

Semper clade domus, multisque in luctibus, inque 

Perpetuo meyrore et nigra veste senescant.’ 
But how different are the emotions with which we 
may regard the deaths of our friends from those of 
the heathen poet! And it is one of the indirect re- 
wards of such religious principles and habits as lead 
us to select our friends from the excellent ones of the 
earth, that we are not compelled to seek for comfort 
by forgetting the companions of our choice that are 
taken from us, but may follow them in our thoughts 
and sympathies into that paradise into which we 
trust they have been received, and me ee at no 
distant period to see them once more.’ 


27 Diary. 2 May 5. 
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Something too of the same tone, blended touching- 
ly with the liveliest affections, may be traced in a 
letter to a son on the continent. 


“York, July 22, Sunday, at Mr. Gray’s, 
a true Christian and old friend. 





“* My very dear ——, 
It fills my heart with thankfulness, to be 
assured that my dear children are on this day with- 
drawn from worldly occupations. I fancy to myself 





my dear, my very dear , (for dear at home be- 
comes very dear abroad,) calling up before his mind’s 
eye the images of absent friends, and I am encouraged 
by a better feeling than vanity, to cherish the hope 
that your old father has a place among them. Even 
were it a common day, (a week day as it is termed,) 
writing to you at such a distance, when the thought 
that perhaps even at the very time in which I am ad- 
dressing you, you may be no more, the thoughts and 
feelings of my heart would naturally be of a serious 
colour ; and when in relation to all my friends present 
or absent, my mind on this day is conversant with 
their highest interests, it must be peculiarly so in 
communicating with a very dear child who is perhaps 
a thousand miles off, and of whom I have not heard 
for several weeks. Whilst thinking of your geogra- 
phical track, if I may so term it, I am led to the idea 
of your spiritual track—your track home, as it 1s 
phrased on the globes in the line that describes the 
voyages of our great circumnavigators. My mind 
has been the rather drawn to this reflection by 
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yesterday’s having pect the birth-day of our beloved 
and, I confidently hope, sainted Barbara—already 
joined by our sweet little grandchild. There is 
something very affecting to my mind in this way of 
considering life, as a voyage in which ‘track out’ and 
‘track home’ designate its opposite periods of youth 
and old age. Oh what cause have I for gratitude in 
the blessed influences of the Divine Spirit which has 
directed your course, and kept you from the rocks on 
which many, alas! make shipwreck! And He will 
still I trust watch over, and guide, and guard you 
even unto the end; and if it be consistent with the 
Divine will, may I be spared to see you engaged in 
that most dignified of all services, that of superin- 
tending the best interests of your fellow-creatures, 
and guiding and guarding them through this danger- 
ous world to the haven of everlasting happiness and 
peace, to the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God. May God bless you. Iam ever 


Your most affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


These feelings were called into the liveliest exer- 
cise as he passed on through Yorkshire. Here and 
there indeed he found still left those who had en- 
tered life with him. At Huddersfield, amongst 
“others, Smart came in, an honest, warm-hearted 
shopkeeper, originally from Hull—knew me when 
himself a boy—remembered the ox roasted whole,” 
&e.—the joke about my dear sister ’’°°—and such 


2 At the time of his coming of age, A. D, 1780. 30 Diary. 
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were always gladly welcomed; but the greater part 
were gone. Even in the Cloth Halls where he was 
received enthusiastically, it was by another generation 
of men; and while he felt a natural warmth of heart 
at “living it thus over again on the old ground and 
in the old circles where his youthful days were spent, 
and where his memorial will endure with the soil, and 
be reverenced from generation to generation ;”* yet 
other thoughts would mingle with these pleasurable 
feelings. “ How many far stronger and healthier 
than I, died early, while I still survive in spite of 
Warren’s statement thirty-nine years ago! The two 
St. Johns and Chaplin—Acklom, whose place we 
passed—George Anderson, died in 1784, Sir Ed- 
mund, 1799, «tat forty. It is very affecting to me 
to inquire after numbers of my contemporaries, and 
hear, ‘ O he has been long gone’—or, ‘ He died years 
ago,—men commonly far younger and stronger than 
myself.” “Ihave not time to state to you the re- 
flections suggested by our visit to Wentworth House. 
But it is a topic on which I shall like to expatiate a 
little at some future opportunity. I will now only say 
it is quite a palace, and the whole apparatus in propor- 
tion. The domestic chaplain, a truly good, and from 
age a venerable man, told me that they dined daily 
in the servants’ hall about seventy-six of Lord Fitz 
william’s own household.” 

No visit gave him greater pleasure. ‘‘ Lord Fitz- 
william,” he says at the time,® “is all benevolence ; 


31 Letter from James Montgomery Esq. to W. Wilberforce Esq. Aug. 17. 
32 Letter to S. Wilberforce Esq. 33 Diary. 
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really there is a seraphic benignity about him.” 
And to Mr. Stephen, who had expressed his gratifi- 
cation at this kind reception, adding in allusion to 
the watchword of the great election, “ Milton a 
plumper,” “I myself if I had a vote would give your 
quondam opponent a plumper for it.”** He replies 
from Wentworth House : 


« My dear Stephen, 


I can truly say that the magnitude, wealth, 
and industrious population of our vast county, have 
made me feel even more than when I represented it in 
parliament the importance of the trust then committed 
to my care. The cordiality and kindness with which 
I have been received at this place (Wentworth 
House) has deeply affected me. Lord Fitzwilliam 
might well have been forgiven if he had conceived an 
unconquerable antipathy to me. When I was first 
elected county member it was in defiance of his old _ 
hereditary interest—I, a mere boy, (but twenty-four, ) 
without a single acquaintance in the county, and not 
allowing him the recommendation even of one mem- 
ber, though with Sir George Savile’s family con- 
nexion and name superadded to the Rockingham in- 
terest. And then I must have appeared to him to be 
identified with Mr. Pitt, against whom, not altogether 
without cause, he had conceived a deadly hostility, 
even imputing to him, (though this was not merely 
different from the truth, but opposite to it,) that Pitt 
had from the first disliked him. Yet in spite of all 

34 To William Wilberforce Esq. 
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repelling principles so strongly has worked the gene- 
ral kindliness of his nature, that he, the old gentle- 
man, (gentleman I may truly term him, for a finer 
gentleman cannot be conceived,) has behaved to us 
with an unaffected, unassuming friendliness, that at 
times has brought tears into my eyes. It has really 
brought powerfully to my feelings that better state in 
which all misconstructions will be done away, and all 
truly good men will love one another.” 


With Wentworth House his tour concluded. It 
had included every part of Yorkshire, and been en- 
tirely prosperous. Not the least pleasing feature he 
had noticed as he passed on, was the improved re- 
ligious character he traced among the clergy. “I 
hear, thank God, a highly satisfactory report of it; 
it is solid and Scriptural, not fanatical or tinctured 
with partiality. A fault by the way which I never so 
well understood as of late years.” 

On the 3rd of October, after looking “into R. 
Ramsden’s Museum,” and dropping “a sovereign into 
his missionary box,” he travelled on “to North- 
ampton to breakfast. The day charming, and reached 
Highwood Hill at half-past nine in safety; and found 
all there well. What cause for thankfulness, after 
above six months’ absence and thirty-six visits !’’*° 


Oct. 4. 30 Diary. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


OCTOBER 1827 To Aprit 1832. 


Settlement at Highwood—First feelings—Mode of spending 
his day—Love of flowers—Business—Evenings—Conversa- 
tion—Society—Letters descriptive of his life—Bishop of 
Calcutta—Lord Byron—Visit to London—Anniversaries— 
Southey—Marriage of his third son—Sussex—His chapel— 
Opposed by Mr. Williams—His temper under falsehood and 
abuse—Reduction of his income—Anti-Slavery Society— 
His religious character at this time. 


He returned to Highwood in the height of the 
“Indian summer.” The next morning was “ delight- 
ful, dewy like autumn, but the sun full out and warm 
as summer.”* This was a very picture of his state 
of mind, with some of the dews of autumn, but still 
brightened by a noon-day sun. He had not yet be- 
come familiar with his Highwood residence, and his 
return to it not unnaturally weighed somewhat on his 
spirits. “It is so long since I was here that I really 
feel a stranger in my ownhouse. As yet we have not 
got our things about us; and I know not where those 
are which have been sent at different times. For the 
last six months we have lived as if such matters were 
1 Diary, Oct. 4. 
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the natural produce of houses, just as grass is that of 
the earth; and as I have had little leisure lately for 
reading, or rather for hearing, my life has been spent 
in chatteration, and I feel strangely awkward in re- 
turning to my ordinary duties. My spirits quite sink 
at the idea of being here when my boys leave me. 
Oh how I long for a quiet lodging any where, where 
I might live as a collegian, having every thing found 
for me, and I only trying to doa little good with what 
poor powers are left me, and to work out my own 
salvation! Oh let me not distrust that mercy of God 
which has never failed me. I want to allot a day to 
devotional exercises.” * 

These were not his habitual feelings; they were 
the diapason tones of a mind of infinite compass ; but 
for the most part his later years were eminently bright 
and cheerful. Never indeed was he more evidently 
happy than in that calm old age on which he entered 
with the elasticity of youth, and the simplicity of 
childhood. Gay, busy, social, and affable, tender 
without softness, and witty without sting, he was still 
the delight of old and young ; and whether he was 
joining in the “animated talk amongst the young 
hands,” or discoursing with his remaining equals, 
it was in the busiest and happiest groups that he 
was always to be found. His days at Highwood 
were very regularly spent. He rose soon after 
seven, spent the first hour and a half in his closet ; 
then dressed, hearing his reader for three quarters of 
an hour, and by half-past nine met his household for 


2 Letter to J. Stephen Esq. and Diary, Oct. 4. 
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family worship ; always a great thing in his esteem. 
At this he read a portion of the Scriptures, generally 
of the New Testament, in course, and explained and 
enforced it, often with a natural and glowing elo- 
quence, always with affectionate earnestness, and an 
extraordinary knowledge of God’s word. 
After family prayers, which occupied about half an 
_ hour, he never failed to sally forth for a few minutes 


“To take the air and hear the thrushes sing.” 


He enjoyed this stroll exceedingly. “A delightful 
morning. Walked out and saw the most abundant 
dew-drops sparkling in the sunbeams on the gazon. 
How it calls forth the devotional feelings in the 
morning when the mind is vacant from worldly busi- 
ness, to see all nature pour forth, as it were, its song 
of praise to the great Creator and Preserver of all 
things! I love to repeat Psalms civ. ciii. exlv. &e. 
at such a season.”’? 

His habits had long since been formed to a late 
hour of breakfast. During his public life his early 
hours alone were undisturbed, and he still thought 
that meeting late tended to prolong in others the time 
of morning prayer and meditation. Breakfast was 
still prolonged and animated by his unwearied powers 
of conversation, and when congenial friends were 
gathered round him, their discussions lasted some- 
times till noon. From the breakfast-room he went 
till post time to his study, where he was commonly 
employed long about his letters. If they were finish- 

8 Diary, Oct. 23. 
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ed he turned to some other business, never enduring 
to be idle all the day. “ H. is a man,” he says after 
a wholly interrupted morning, “ for whom I feel un- 
feigned esteem and regard, but it quite molests me to 
talk for a whole morning. Nothing done, and no 
accession of intellect.”4 Scon after his retirement 
he was invited as an idle man to an amateur concert. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “ music in a morning? Why 
it would be as bad as dram-drinking.” Yet his love 
for music was as strong as ever. This very year he 
speaks of himself as “ quite overpowered by the 
Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah, a flood of tears 
ensued, and the impression on my mind remained 
through the day.”> But a long-continued conscien- 
tious use of time had stamped its value deeply on his 
mind, and he could not forbear expressing his com- 
passion when he “ called at T.’s and saw the poor 
idle young man.” He was planning in this leisure 
season some further employment of his pen; a work 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, especially. “I have read 
Whateley’s Essays on Scripture Difficulties. That 
on St. Paul’s Epistles exactly my own thoughts twenty 
years ago, and often about to be published.” Weak 
health and his infirmity of sight still defeated his in- 
tention, and neither this work nor an additional 
chapter to that on Christianity, in which he wished 
to address the old, were ever actually completed for 
the press. 

About three o’clock, when the post was gone, 
he sallied forth into the garden, humming often to 

1 Diary July 14, 1830. > Ib, Oct. 9, 1828. 6 Diary. 
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himself, in the gladnéss of his heart, some favourite 
tune, alone, or in the company of some few friends, or 
with his reader. Here he would pace up and down 
some sheltered sunny walk, rejoicing especially in one 
which had been formed for him by a son, and was 
called ever after, with some hint of affection, by his 
name, 

«“ The picture which the dead leave on the minds 
of their survivors,” says Mr. Gurney,’ “is not always 
lively or distinct. Although we may have fondly 
loved them, and may hallow the memory of their 
good qualities, we cannot always summon their image 
before us; but I venture to express my conviction, 
that no one who has been accustomed to observe 
Wilberforce will ever find the slightest difficulty in 
picturing him on the tablet of the mind. Who that 
knew him, can fail to recall the rapid movements of 
his somewhat diminutive form, the illumination of 
his expressive countenance, and the nimble finger 
with which he used to seize on every little object 
which happened to adorn or diversify his path? Much 
less can we forget his vivacious wit—so playful, yet so 
harmless ; the glow of his affections ; the urbanity of 
his manners; and the wondrous. celerity with which 
he was ever wont to turn from one bright thought to 
another. Above all, however, his friends will never 
cease to remember that peculiar sunshine which he 
threw over a company by the mfluence of a mind 
perpetually tuned to love and praise. I am ready to 
think there could be no greater luxury than that of 


7 Mem. 
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roaming with him in solitude over green fields and 
gardens, and drawing out of his treasury things new 
and old.” 

This was most true of his hour of daily exercise. 
Who that ever joined him in it cannot see him as 
he walked round his garden at Highwood? Now in 
animated and even playful conversation, and then 
drawing from his copious pockets (to contain Dal- 
rymple’s State Papers was their standard measure) 
some favourite volume or other ; a Psalter, a Horace, 
a Shakespeare, or Cowper, and reading, and reciting, 
or ‘refreshing’ passages ; and then catching at long- 
stored flower-leaves as the wind blew them from the 
pages, or standing before a favourite gum cistus to re- 
pair the loss. ‘Then he would point out the harmony of 
the tints, the beauty of the pencilling, the perfection 
of the colouring, and run up all into those ascriptions 
of praise to the Almighty which were ever welling 
forth from his grateful heart. He loved flowers with 
all the simple delight of childhood. He would hover 
from bed to bed over his favourites; and when he 
came in, even from his shortest walk, deposited a 
few that he had gathered, safely in his room before he 
joined the breakfast table. Often would he say as 
he enjoyed their fragrance, “ How good is God to us! 
What should we think of a friend who had furnished 
us with a magnificent house and all we needed, and 
then coming in to see that all had been provided 
according to his wishes, should be hurt to find that 
no scents had been placed in the rooms? Yet so has 
God dealt with us. Surely flowers are the smiles of 
His goodness.” 
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He staid out tillSnear dinner, which was never 
after five, and early in the evening lay down for an 
hour and a half. He would then rise for a new 
term of existence, and sparkle through a long even- 
ing to the astonishment of those who expected, at 
his time of life, to see his mind and spirits flag, 
even if his strength was not exhausted. The whole 
evening was seldom spent in conversation, for he had 
commonly some book in “ family reading” which 
was a text for multiplied digressions full of incident 
and illustration. His own hand has drawn a picture 
of these rational and happy evenings. 

«TI did not put down my pen,” he concludes a 
letter, after annexing as the date “Friday night, 
forty minutes after eleven,”’® “till the announce- 
ment of dinner rendered it necessary. After dinner 
I lay down, and through the kind care of my friends 
was suffered to sleep, as too commonly it happens, 
for an hour and three quarters.° I then came down, 
and after a little business heard the young Macaulays 
read passages from one of those numerous Annuals 
which the wealth and animation of the present 
day supplies for interesting the faculties without la- 
bour or effort. We went to prayers, and after about 
half an hour, surely well spent, we returned to 
the common room and renewed our reading, which 
I just now stopped, finding how late it was, and 
being in the singularly favoured circumstances of 
an old fellow, who is allowed to say ‘ Come or 


8 To Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, Feb. 26, 1830. 
9 An hour and half was his regular time, which he was rather jealous 
of exceeding. : 
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go, do this or do that,’ without the appearance of 
fretfulness. Then by saying, ‘ Surely you will 
not think of finishing your letter at so late an hour,’ 





reminded me that it was still on the stocks, and was 
to be launched into the post stream to-morrow morn- 
ing. I owe however so much respect to her reason- 
able remonstrances, as to endeavour to abridge all 
that I might have added, if I had taken up my pen 
in more favourable circumstances. 

“ One word of what we have been reading—an ar- 
ticle in one of the Annuals on Gibbon and Madame 
de Stael, and latterly also on Voltaire. You remember, 
I doubt not, the last sentence in Gibbon’s Autobi- 
ography; I have engaged my young friend to write 
under it Dr. Watts’s beautiful bymn, alin with the 
line—‘ Foretells a bright rising again.’ This is one of 
the ‘Hymns for Children,’ but surely it is for the chil- 
dren of God, for the heirs of glory; and when you 
compare it either in point of good sense, or imagina- 
tion, or sterling value, or sustaining hope, with the 
considerations and objects which feed the fancy, or 
exercise the understanding or affections, of the most 
celebrated men who have engaged the attention or 
called forth the eulogiums of the literati of the last 
century, you are irresistibly forced to exclaim in the 
spirit of my grand favourite, 


‘O happy hymuist, O unhappy bard!’ 





“ Farewell, my dear 
Ever affectionately yours, 
W. WILBERFORCE.” 


VOL. V. Oo 
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As the evening exe away his thoughts took com- 
monly this colour. “After prayers as he walked 
up and down the room, he would have read te him 
missionary accounts, and journals of what was done 
‘by foreign Christians.” This was his usual Sunday 
evening reading. “It is the most deeply interesting 
of all subjects, to observe how the contest is going on 
between light and darkness, what different spots of 
this rebellious province are being brought into sub- 
jection to their rightful Sovereign.” 4 

A few more of his remarks during this visit have 
been preserved by the same hand. ‘ What light it | 
throws upon the philosophy of the human mind in its 
present fallen state, that while the writings of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, D’Alembert, &c. abounded in senti- 
mentality and supposed refinement, they actually pre- 
pared the way for all the horrors of the Revolution. 
The guillotine was in perpetual operation at the very 
time when these books were so read and admired.” 
“‘T heard much of the state of France from Sir James 
Mackintosh, when he visited it during the short peace. 
He came back full of information, and sparkling like 
the fire-fly.”” He then spoke of his own early visit to 
Paris, of the splendour of the court, and the fascina- 
tions of Marie Antoinette. “But they did not much 
attract me,” he said, “they were not enough of a 
moral kind.” ‘Then taking up a nutmeg from the 
table, “ How wonderful,’ he exclaimed, “are the 
works of God, in enduing with such a scent a mere 
piece of dust !” 

10 Noy. 1827, Mem. of a friend. 11 Con, Mem. 
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His love of books was still extreme. Though he could 
read little continuously he would pick out the pith of 
most works by a rapid glancing through the pages, 
and in every house he visited, he knew commonly 
within two days the full amount of its literary stores. 
His great complaint against his feeble eyesight was 
that it prevented his maintaining an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the great writers of antiquity. There were 
few modern works which he did not either thus 
run through, or haye read to him, except “mere 
novels ;” and his short criticisms show how little the 
acuteness of his mind was blunted. “ Reading Lawrie 
Todd, but disliked and left it off—a stupidly told story 
—attempt at delineations of character very indifferent- 
ly executed—no touches of nature or marked discrimi- 
nations. Hearing Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England in Quarterly. Southey a bitter critic, and 
works him with great acuteness and force.’’ ‘“ Hear- 
ing Lord Orford’s Memoirs of George the Second’s 
reign—very bitter, and prejudices great, yet accounts 
curious.” ‘ Scott’s novels useful as the works of a 
master in general nature, and illustrative of the reali- 
ties of past life. Looked at Pelham—most flippant, 
wicked, unfeeling delineations of life—to read such 
scenes without being shocked must be injurious. Iam 





sorry read it. Tor very shame I would not have 
it read to me.” “ We finished Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
Autobiography. A true picture of a thorough man of 
the world, who professing to believe in Christianity, 
shows throughout his whole life not one single refer- 
ence in thought or feeling, word or deed, to any 


One 
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Scriptural ee ie, ox precept. On the other hand, 
Scripture says, ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all to the glory of God.’” * 

In such occupations as these he would go on till very 
late; for from long use in parliament “ the midnight 
hour was his zenith, and like the beautiful cereus with 
all her petals expanded, he was then in full bloom.” * 
This was especially the case when old and valued 
friends had gathered round him. Old age had scarce- 
ly lessened his relish for society, but it had drawn 
still closer the bonds of his affection for his early 
friends. “As I grow older,” he told Mr. Gisborne, 
“I find myself growing more attached to such of the 
companions of my youth as are still left to me; and 
they are, I need not say, still more valued, when they 
are such as we may humbly hope we shall meet again 
in a better world.”'* “ When I was a younger man I 
was tempted to make intellectual conversation my all 
in all; but now I can truly say, that I prefer the 
society of the simplest person who fears God, to the 
best company of a contrary kind.” This happy 
preference was the result of early watchfulness. After 
receiving a “ very clever and entertaining man” many 
years before, “‘ I must record the truth,” he says, “ I 
seldom have found myself more unspiritual, more in- 
disposed to prayer, than after my party had left me. 
I could not somehow raise my mind to heavenly ob- 
jects, alas, and so it has been partly this morning also. 
Is it that the society of an able worldly man is here- 


12 Diary, Dec. 13. 13 Mr. Gurney’s Mem. - 
14 Feb, 18, 1880. 18 Con, Mem. 
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by indicated to be unsafe to me? I had a sort of 
struggle about inviting him, as if intimating the wish 
to be acquainted with an irreligious man, was showing 
too great a deference for talent. Is it as a punish- 
ment that I have since felt so cold and wandering 
in my mind? I would not be nervous and super- 
stitious, but I ought to watch and keep my heart with 
all diligence. O let me deal honestly with myself. 
Let me give up, however entertaining, even however 
instructive, whatever it seems the intimation of God 
that I should relinquish. O Lord, cause-me to be so 
full of love, and zeal, and grateful loyalty, and child- 
like affection for my Saviour, that I may love them 
that love Thee; and may I thus become more in 
my tempers and frames of mind an inhabitant of 
heaven.” ' 

In great measure had this prayer been answered. 





“ Do invite to come and see you,” was the 
request this year of some of his family, naming one of 
the first men of the age for intellectual powers. He 
made no answer at the moment, but said afterwards in 
private, “‘ I am sorry not to do what you wish, but so 
false and hollow as I think the man, I could have no 
comfort in his company. Only think what truth is; 
it is the very principle of gravitation in the moral 
world.” Yet there was nothing of austerity about 
him. The playfulness of his good-tempered humour 
would often gild even serious remarks. “In the 
afternoon heard Mr. A true sermon of his 
school, made to the receipt.” ‘ Good old Mr. C. 





16 Journal. 17 Diary. 
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preached—uniformly rapid, like a watch-hand when 
the spring-chain broke.” ‘ What a world of peace 
and happiness would it be if every body were like 
Lord 


degree of dulness about him. It would be a sort of 





! Yet I must confess there is a certain 


Prayer-book and Homily Society temperature, if the 
world were made of such.” <“ I sat next to D. who 
gives you the idea of a great mental eater with a 
defective digestion.” ® 

Thus did he continue from year to year exhibiting 
to another generation what had lately struck Lord 
Milton as the most instructive feature in his character, 
‘the close union between the most rigid principles, 
and the most gay and playful disposition.” !° “ May 
you be spared,” was the desire of Dr. Chalmers, 
“to spend among us a long old age of piety and 
peace. May you still,” he goes on, “ have many 
days of rest, and of rejoicing on the borders of heaven. 
And may that book which spoke powerfully to myself, 
and has spoken powerfully to thousands, represent you 
to future generations, and be the instrument of con- 
verting many who are yet unborn.” 

It is not a little interesting to trace the impression 
he now made on those who staid with him at High- 
wood. ‘I remember,” says the present Bishop of 
Calcutta, “ his walking with me up and down his 


'8 Con. Mem. 

‘9 Letter to J. Stephen Esq. Nov. 12, 1830. The writers feel more 
deeply than any who may read these pages, that to this great and leading 
feature of Mr, Wilberforce’s character, they have been unable to do any 
Justice in the necessary coldness of description. 

20 Rev, Dr. Chalmers to W. Wilberforce Esq. Jan. 22, 1828. 
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drawing-room some time beyond midnight ; his figure 
is now in my mind, his benevolent eye, his kind, con- 
siderate manner of speaking, his reverence for Scrip- 
ture, his address, the pauses he made in his walk 
when he had any thing emphatic to say. I recollect 
one sentiment was, that the passages so frequent in 
Scripture, importing the unwillingness of the Almighty 
that the sinner should perish, the invitations addressed 
to him to return, the remonstrances with him on his 
unbelief, &c. must be interpreted strictly and literally, 
or they would appear to be a mockery of man’s 
misery, and to involve the most fearful imputations 
on the Divine character. Evasions of the force of 
such passages were, he thought, highly injurious, and 
went to sap the whole evidence and bearing of the 
Christian revelation. 

“ He had a delicate yet penetrating and micrc- 
scopic insight into character. Observations minute, 
accurate, graphical, and often with a tinge of humour, 
dropped from him in conversation, and when quiet in 
his family he would imitate the voice and manner of 
the person he was describing (generally some public 
man) in a way to provoke profuse merriment. Then 
he would check himself and throw in some kind re- 
mark. His charity indeed in judging of others, is 
a trait in his Christian character, which forces itself 
on my recollection. Of his benevolence I need not 
speak ; but his kind construction of doubtful actions, 
his charitable language towards those from whom he 
most widely differed, his thorough forgetfulness of 
little affronts, were fruits of that general benevolence 
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which continually appeared, The nearer you observed 
him the more the habit of his mind appeared obviously 
to be modest and lowly. He was in as little measure 
as possible elated by the love and esteem of almost 
the whole civilized world, which long before his death 
had been fixed upon him. It required some manage- 
ment to draw him out in conversation, and therefore 
some of those who saw him only once, might go away 
disappointed. » But if he was lighted up, and in a 
small circle, where he was entirely at his ease, his 
powers of conversation were prodigious; a natural 
eloquence was poured out, strokes of gentle playful- 
ness and satire fell on all sides, and the company 
were soon absorbed in admiration. It commonly 
took only one visit to gain over the most prejudiced 
stranger.” 

- The following letter is an instance of this kind. 
Its writer came to Highwood Hill prejudiced against 
him by some who had maligned his character, After 
spending two days at the house, she wrote to a sister. 


“Highwood Hill, April 12, 1828. 

“ You would hardly believe, my dear sister, that 
F find it much more difficult to write from this quiet 
country place, than from London. Yet I have 
thought of you more than ever, and how have I wished 
for you here, where there is so much that would inte- 
rest and charm you! It is now past twelve, yet I am 
sitting up to finish what I began this morning ; in no 
one moment before have I been able to do so, and I 
write after such a fatiguing day, that I feel as if all 
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my powers of expressing myself were gone. Indeed 
I think I have been in a delirium all the time that I 
have staid here, from the excitement of being 
happier than for a long time past. Yet my happi- 
ness cannot be complained of, as it has consisted so 
much in watching the admirable conduct and feel- 
ings, and listening to the excellent conversation, 
which appears to bring religion more near to the 
heart, and the heart more near to God. 

“TI can perfectly believe that those who have 
not seen Mr. Wilberforce in his own house, among 
his own family, and who have heard all the stories 
that have been told of him, may not give credit 
to the sincerity and purity of his intentions, but 
no one could see him as I have done without being 
charmed, I wish I could send you something of 
what I have heard in the beautifully simple ex- 
planations that he gives every day of a chapter 
that he reads from the Testament. Then if you 
could hear him reading, as he does, the poems in the 
‘Christian Year!’ I shall have much to tell you at 
some future time, of sentiments and ideas of his, all 
so beautiful, and so true, and so indulgent, for I think 
nothing more striking in him than that spirit of 
general benevolence which governs all that he says; 
joined to the extreme beauty of his voice, it does 
indeed make him appear ‘ to love whatever he speaks 
of” Then he seems so thoroughly pleased to hear 
any anecdote in praise of any person who is talked 
about, and so ready to make allowance in others for 
the faults that he has not a taint of himself. Oh he 
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is a dear, good, adntixable old man! I have been 
praying that I may be enabled to imitate whatever is 
imitable in this excellent being; his talents and at- 
tractions are not to be acquired, but is it not a cheer- 
ing reflection that such principles as his may be 
gained by all?” 


This desire of finding some favourable points in 
every character was noticed by his neighbour Lady 
Raffles in a striking instance. “I spent a few days,” 
she says, “at his house, just after Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron was published. I brought it with me from 
Murray’s, and read parts of it to him at night, while 
he was pacing up and down the room with all the 
quickness and gaiety of a child. What struck me 
particularly, was his anxiety to find out any thing in 
Lord Byron’s favour. ‘ There now,’ he would stop 
and exclaim, ‘ surely there is good feeling there !’ ” 

One other frequent occupation of his time at High- 
wood is too characteristic to be omitted. Assistance 
to young men of promise had always been with him 
a favourite charity, and ‘the inclination had been 
strengthened by the evident harvest he had some- 
‘times reaped. To have been one of the first who 
assisted Kirke White would have been reward enough; 
but he had seen two others, who owed all to him, fill 
with credit different judicial stations; and at this 
very time the highest honours of one of our Universi- 
ties were obtained by two young men, for whose edu- 
cation he had in like manner assisted to provide. 
But now that he had time, he gaye more than merely 
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money; he made his house the home of one or two 
youths, the expense of whose education he defrayed ; 
all their hoelidays were spent with him; and hours of 
his own time were profusely given to training and 
furnishing their minds. Nor were the poor forgot- 
ten ; they were invited to join in his family worship 
on the Sunday evening, and sought out often in their 
cottages for instruction and relief. 

This was his life when at Highwood, and it was 
still varied by visits to his friends. ‘Thus on the 24th 
of April, he set off “for a few days in London,” hav- 
ing been “busy last night writing my letter to Mr. 
Williams, about a new chapel; left it as I passed by 
Hendon.”” When he first came to look at High- 
wood, he was “ most struck by its distance from 
church—three miles;”*! and it was only on hearing 
that “a new chapel was probable,” that he entered 
on the purchase. Three years had now passed, and 
the hope of a chapel seemed further off than ever: 
he resolved therefore to avail himself of the new 
Church Building Acts, and erect one on Highwood 
Hill if he could obtain the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners. One great object of his present stay in 
London was to obtain this consent, and on his road 
he left with the vicar of the parish a statement of his 
wishes. 

On the 25th he was Mr. Stephen’s guest, and 
“ called on the Bishop of London, who most kindly 
saw me, and gave me all the encouragement I could 
possibly expect. Afterwards called on Acland, and 
| 21 Diary, March, 1825. 
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with him to the Athéheum, where met Irish North, 
W. Whitmore, and one or two more old parliamentary 
men who knew me in my working days. 

** May 3rd. Freemasons’ Hall, Anti-Slavery meet- 
ing—Duke, Brougham, Denman, Mackintosh, &c. I 
could not get on comfortably or remember my topics. 

“6th. Church Missionary meeting, and the Report 
and motion falling in with my views, I pleased people. 
May it tend to augment the missionary spirit. 

“13th. Naval and Military Bible Society, where 
compelled to take the chair—delightful meeting. 
Captain Parry’s declaration, that no persons more dis-- 
posed than those hardy, daring fellows, to receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child. 

“14th. To Sir T. Lawrence’s, to sit the first time 
for Inglis; hada very pleasant hour with him. Wil- 
liams called this morning, and talked fully to us. 

“30th. Wrote letters, and made calls—on Southey, 
who anticipates civil war; when the Roman Catholic 
priests see their religion really in danger, they will 
incite their flocks to insurrection. And when I con- 
curred in the possibility of this and said the House 
of Commons would concede, as it had done in 1782, 
he replied—‘ The administration then weak, but now— 
the Duke of Wellington—stretching out his arm stiffly, 
and pulling up his sleeve. The Duke isa great man.’ 

« June 7th. To African Institution, and interview 
with the Duke of Wellington, Lord Bathurst, and Sir 
George Murray. The Duke received us very pleas- 
ingly, and distinctly declared he charged himself with 
the obligations incurred by Canning and the late 
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government of which he a part.’”” The same day he 
‘set off on his road to Sussex, to be present at the mar- 
riage of his third son. “9th. At Richmond saw 
Gerard Noel’s library—a rich store of old divinity. 
10th. Lavington—all my descendants met around the 
board—mne, of whom above forty years ago, when a 
bachelor in 1788, Dr. Warren declared that I had not 
stamina to last three weeks. Praise the Lord, O my 
soul. llth. Simeon read the marriage service ad- 
mirably. The day fine, and I walked, partly the ‘ ex- 
periment solitary,’ and partly with Simeon and Sar- 
gent; whom I think the most truly humble and spi- 
ritual man I ever knew.” 

After spending a few days at Dale Park with his 
cousin Mr. Smith,—(“ he is all kindness—most amiable 
and endearing. I had much serious talk with him,”) 
he was again fixed at Highwood on the 2lst, and 
soon busy in the preparations for his chapel. “ 27th. 
To town immediately after breakfast to talk with 
Bishop of London about my chapel. He gives me 
reason to hope that the Commissioners will act ac- 
cording to their present powers, instead of proposing 
to wait till next year, when their new Bill may be 
passed. July Ist. Williams called, and was very civil 
—walked with me, and told me he must in conscience 
support me if he could not effect the matter himself. 
8th. My intended visit to Scotland having been 
mentioned to Chalmers, &c. quite a fermentation pro- 
duced. But I dare not leave my chapel business un- 
finished. Writing letter to Chalmers and hearing 
Sumner’s apostolic preaching, my chief occupations. 
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12th. To Mr. Williams’s to talk to him about my 
chapel, believing him a man of kind feelings, and 
generous. We had much talk—at length he told me 
that he would not oppose me. 24th. Lady Raffles 
walked with me, and we settled the site of the 
chapel.” 

Up to this time it was his intention to build the 
chapel upon Highwood Hill, amongst his own cottages, 
and near his house; but at this moment he discover- 
ed that there had been a secret opposition raised 
against his plan, grounded on the site he had pro- 
posed. Though Highwood Hill would better suit his 
own convenience, the chief population of the ham- 
let lay about Mill Hill, half a mile further from his 
house ; and to this spot he reluctantly consented to 
move the site of the intended chapel. This led on 
the 18th of August to “a free conference with Mr. 
Williams ’’—Mill Hill being the place where he had 
so long talked of building, in which “ he pressed his 
prior claim to build, and not unfairly. The conclusion 
was that he would build the chapel himself.” This 
it appeared to the Commissioners that he could not 
effect ; and when they met upon the 26th, after he 
had been with them for about an hour, they called in 
Mr. Wilberforce. They “ kept me but a few minutes, 
and then read me their resolutions accepting my 
offer.’? 

The Commissioners at a following meeting (Sept. 
16th) “ assented to the site, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don asked me about making it a district church.” 

2 Diary, Aug. 26. 
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The building was soon afterwards commenced. “ It 
will doubtless,” he told Hannah More,” “ be an ex- 
pensive matter, but when I consider that I am living 
here in the enjoyment of all the comforts of civilized . 
society, and with the humble hope of a still better 
portion in a better world, I could not lay my head 
on my pillow with a quiet conscience, if I were not to 
have done my best to secure for all my poor neigh- 
bours the blessings of Christian instruction, and I 
hope of pastoral care.” 

But this good work begun in such a spirit was not 
to be completed without opposition and contention, 
in the midst of which he eminently manifested in 
private, as he had long done in public life, the meek- 
ness of true Christian wisdom under calumny and 
falsehood. It will perhaps be best to give at once 
the sequel of this matter, although it will somewhat 
interrupt the order of narration, as it lasted on until 
the conclusion of his life. 

The secret opposition which had failed in prevent- 
ing his design, now broke out into open violence ; and 
when, in compliance with the advice of the Bishop of 
London as well as from his own wish, he applied to 
the Commissioners to give a district to his chapel, he 
received “a very rough and malignant letter from 
Williams, substantially charging me with falsehood 
and mercenary motives. The Bishop of London be- 
having very kindly.* 

« 24th, Sunday. Williams had written to me that 
he meant to summon publicly a vestry to consider 

23 Jan. 16. : 24 Diary, May 20. 
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my proposal to the Commissioners for a district. I 
am told he preached against me. Poor fellow! I 
think I can truly say that I regret it chiefly on his 
own account. Yet I would not deceive myself. My 
insensibility may arise chiefly from habit—during 
forty-five years used to false charges, &c. it would 
be strange if I now regarded them. Blessed be God, 
I am sure I have meant well ; and the only fear I have 
had is Jest I should have spent too much, though in 
so good a cause. Expounded this evening on second 
lesson, 1 Cor. vii. ‘ The time is short.’ ‘ It remain- 
eth,’ &c. ‘The fashion of this world passeth away.’ | 

“ 27th. The Commissioners doubt their power to 
add a district without the incumbent’s permission. 
Vestry at Hendon—Williams very rude. 

“ June 2nd. At work on an Address to the parish 
of Hendon on Williams’s attack about applying for a 
district. 5th. Published my Address.” 

His spirit at this trying moment may be gathered 
from a letter written the same day to his third son. 


“* Highwood Hill, June 5, 1829. 





“ My very dear 

Whence it has happened I can scarcely say, 
but it is really true, that I appear to myself to have 
had no leisure for some time past, indeed almost ever 
since you left us. The enclosed printed paper will 
explain how I have been occupied for the last few 
days. Ineed not assure you that I have been very 
unwillingly forced forward, but. Mr. Williams’s in- 
dustry in diffusing his statements, compelled me 
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either to suffer his representations to receive that 
consent which my silence would be supposed to give 
them, (according to the old adage,) or to lay before 
the public a more correct narrative. Happily the 
Bishop of London is completely with us, and he is in 
consequence duly impressed with a sense of the un- 
worthy conduct (his own phrase) of Mr. Williams. 
I have been afraid of not duly bearing in mind the 
apostle’s injunction, not to render evil for evil or rail- 
ing for railing, but I trust I have attacked Mr. Wil- 
liams’s character no more than was necessary for de- 
fending my own. The chief subject of my regret, and 
indeed deep concern, is, that I fear there will be a 
sort of permanent family feud with Williams: yet let 
but the affair be brought to any settlement either 
way, I will use my utmost endeavours to make up the 
quarrel ; and it is a consideration on which my mind 
reposes with great and settled comfort, that long after 
I am dead and gone, some good man or other will be 
endeavouring to bring perishing souls to the great 
Physician, Again, the effects of the attention which 
I hope any occupant of the intended chapel will pay 
to the education of the children of the neighbourhood 
weighs powerfully with me. I believe I’ must have 
told you that the grand consideration which decided 
me to build was, that probably no one would arise, 
were I to suffer the opportunity to pass unimproved, 
who would have influence enough .to carry the 
measure, though he might overflow with money. 
Also I conceive more people will be inclined to aid 
me in a pecuniary way, than would assist any other 
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builder ; and taondtane in fact it would cost me much 
less than it would cost any one else, and therefore the 
duty appeared naturally to devolve upon me. I had 
really rather it should not be mentioned, but I was 
once a little staggered, chiefly I think by the fear of 
the irritation, and the constant hostility that would 
follow. 

“‘ My spirits have I think been less buoyant than 
is common with me; at this very moment I feel lan- 
guid and could be asleep in three minutes. Yet few 
persons of a bodily frame like mine, I mean not of the 
robust sort, enjoy such comfortable health as I do. 
We had a very pleasant party yesterday. Acland 
and his sweet wife in the afternoon from the Harrow 
speeches, and Mr. Dunn. I believe you know him, 
and if not, I couid not give a just notion of him with- 
out going into more detail than I have now time for. 
There is an elegance and a refinement both of morals 
and manners that is rarely met with, and I might 
have added of taste and feeling too. In short he is a 
charming creature. ‘Chen Mrs. Latouche, the widow 
of the old gentleman of that name, who lived at 
Bellevue near Dublin, and her niece Miss Boyle, 
commonly termed Kate, and Sir Harry Verney, and 
Lady Raffles: all but Dunn slept here, and indeed 
are only just now separated. 

«But I must stop. How goes on your old re- 
claimed Baptist? Do you know Acland’s son at 
Christ-church? Ask him over to see you. It is an 
excellent family with which to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance. Young men scarcely ever estimate at a suffi- 
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ciently high rate the advantage of bringing together 
like-minded persons. May God bless you, my dearest 





; most sincerely and seriously do I say it. Iam 
writing with a vile pen, that has the great fault of 
opening its mouth, and yet saying nothing. I am 
Ever most affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 


* June 13th. The Commissioners are taking opi- 
nions as to their powers in relation to my chapel. 
There is something very fine in this supremacy of law ; 
that these powerful men have no idea beyond ascer- 
taining and obeying it.”® 

This uncertainty delayed the progress of the 
chapel, and in the following spring, the cause of con- 
tention still subsisting—“ (Feb. 18th) to-day Mr. 
Williams issued a pamphlet against me. I resolved 
not to see it till to-morrow. Heard a little of it 
before dinner. But it would only fill my mind, 
when I had better not think of it. Evening, heard 
debates, &c. . 

“19th. M. read me Williams’s pamphlet, a very 
artful manufacture, produced by availing himself of 
changing circumstances, and plans proportionably 
varying. God, Thou knowest my integrity. Morning, 
hearing debates—evening, Lardner’s Address to 
London University—lectures containing wonders of 
astronomy. 

“ 20th. Hearing Williams’s pamphlet. I was just 
about setting to work to draw up a brief and general 
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defence, when Bete Dr. Longley, &c. called. 
Evening, hearing M‘Crie’s Life of Knox. Had two 
days ago a very pleasing letter from the Bishop of 
London. 

“ 2ist. Sunday, very cold and strong wind, so at 
home read some of the Church service—evening, I ex- 
pounded on Gal. iv. 6, second lesson ; an exquisitely 
pregnant text. Blessed be God, not harassed by 
Williams’s business all day, but enabled to keep my 
mind filled with better things than those of this 
world, and felt good-will towards poor Williams him- 
self. I well remember what Fenelon says, that we 
should remember that the grace of God may change 
the heart of him whom you may conceive most op- 
posed to Him. 

“ 22nd. I cannot but record it as one of those gra- 
cious mterventions of Providence, for which I have 
such cause of thankfulness, that the very man whom 
I most wished to consult, ——, came while we were at 
breakfast ; led no doubt by that kindness which has 
always prompted him to be useful to me; and with 
pleasure I connect this kindness with the affectionate 
respect with which he always speaks and feels of my 
dear sister. God bless her. Oh He has blessed her 
by taking her to Himself. We talked on the proper 
course for me to pursue. He thinks I had better send 
in a paper to the Commissioners, who are in some sort 
partners to my business, and there record as it were 
my innocence. Lord, thou knowest I am innocent 
of all the charges he brings against me.” 

Two days later he wrote to Lady Olivia Sparrow. 
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‘* Highwood Hill, Middlesex, Feb. 24, 1830. 
“« My dear Lady O. 


Many thanks for your friendly letter. It had 
appeared to me, I assure you, very long since we had 
seen or heard from each other; indeed I was not at 
all clear in what part of the world you had fixed your 
quarters. I rejoice that you have been able to stand 
the rigours of our Nova Zembla winter. But I have 
heard of many who after enduring the bitter cold 
without apparent injury, became more or less dis- 
ordered when the weather became milder. Let me 
therefore claim the right of age to warn you against 
conceiving you may now dismiss all caution, and expose 
yourself to the weather with unrestrained freedom. 
I have great reason to be thankful for the measure of 
comfortable health that I enjoy. Indeed I often 
think no one scarcely has so much cause as myself 
to adopt the language of the psalmist, and to say, 
that goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life. I have none of those constitutional 
diseases which often imbitter the last stage of life. 

‘«‘ But I should never have done were I to attempt 
enumerating all the mercies and blessings which 
crowd on my view; and the spiritual are above all in 
value. Just now I have across. You know that I am 
building a chapel under the Commissioners, who have 
been intrusted with a power, in such cases as they ap- 
prove, to grant to individuals the perpetual patronage 
of chapels which they will build and endow. My neigh- 
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bourhood is, and statin dire was, in the most wretched 
state as to spirituals; and the vicar, who cannot 
attend to the poor himself, ought to thank me for 
insuring their receiving religious instruction. Yet, — 
though he will be a pecuniary gainer rather than 
loser, he is opposing me to the utmost, and is charging 
me, in a pamphlet circulated with great activity, 
with prosecuting by the grossest falsehoods a scheme 
for my own and my family’s pecuniary gain, under 
the pretended motive of promoting the spiritual in- 
terests of my poor neighbours. I call God to wit- 
ness I am perfectly innocent. But our vicar % 

§ 2 5 has wove a web of fallacies which 
it might have been difficult to unravel, in the judg- 
ment of those who had no previous disposition to 
think well of me. But it has been said men who are 
loose as to facts (the idea is commonly expressed 
more briefly) should have good memories ; and from 
a little failure in recollection im one or two particu- 
lars he has greatly aided his own detection. But I 
will say no more, only I thought you as a friend of 
mine should be prepared for any rumours you might 
hear of my being discovered at seventy and upwards 
to be a liar, a covetous rogue, and a hypocrite. 

“‘T am waiting with no little anxiety for the ascer- 
tainment of the fact as to the widow-burning enormity 
being abolished by Lord William. Oh may he have 
the honour of wiping off that foul blot. My dear 
friend, may all good attend you and yours; for the 
latter do not forget. Have you seen Raikes’s Ser- 
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mons ? There are but few of them, but I think them 
very good. The Psalms, and St. Paul’s Epistles, are 
more and more dear to me. Farewell. 


Ever sincerely and affectionately 
Your Ladyship’s, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


“The 43rd Psalm is just now my delight, and 
the 71st.” 


“27th. Found some useful letters about Williams’s 
pamphlet. Well, blessed be God, all is sound; and 
at the day of judgment, if not before, my perfect 
guiltlessness of all the crimes imputed to me by that 
man, will be discovered; Psal. xliii.' 

“‘ March 2nd. Bishops of Winchester and Chester 

advise my dismissing Williams’s charges from my 
mind, and my friends generally dissuade me from re- 
plying. Found a Journal which likely to be useful. 
Obliging note from the Bishop of London contradict- 
ing two of Williams’s statements. 
_ “March 10th. A most kind letter yesterday from 
the Bishop of Chester, informed me that at a great 
meeting of the Commissioners, Williams’s attack upon 
me became the subject of discussion, and that no 
friend of mine could have wished more than was said 
about the character of both of us; and all in one 
story. A solitary walk with the psalmist—evening 
quiet. 

13th. I have been looking over old Journals, and 
preparing an answer to Williams’s pamphlet ; though 
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not meaning to pitblish. It is very shocking to 
think how artfully that man has been weaving a 
web.....3 but, N. B. I must look carefully and impar- 
tially to see how far self-deception and loose recollec- 
tion may have carried him to believe [what] he has 
published. It will be a curious and, as a study of 
human nature, useful investigation; but the insinu- 
ations and sarcasms most opposite to love, are, alas ! 
clearly of an anti-divine origin.” 

The doubts which hung over the ‘exact powers of 
the Commissioners still delayed the day of consecra- 
tion, and it was not until a few days after the death 
of Mr. Wilberforce that St. Paul’s chapel at Mill 
Hill was opened for the worship of Almighty God.* 

Whilst this annoying business was in progress, his 
faith in God was proved by another trial. Though 
his style of living had always been below his income, 
he had never accumulated money. He had retrench- 
ed his expenses, to give and not to save ; and he had 
given largely and constantly. “‘ You probably know,” 
was an incidental testimony to his unseen charity, 
from a- distant relation soon after his decease, “ that 


26 The deeds were at length prepared when his health was so feeble 
that he could not inspect them; and an error in the office of his pro- 
fessional adviser has since involved his representatives in tedious liti- 
gation. The Church Building Act required that a sum of 5 per cent. on 
the original cost should be invested as a repairing fund. . . Mr. Wilber- 
force paid into his banker’s hands £200 for the purpose; but his solicitor 
striking out of his calculation some ornamental additions to the chapel, 
myvested without his knowledge only £180; from this apparent flaw, 
corrected by a new deed of endowment, Mr. Williams raised a claim 
to the right of patronage in Mr, Wilberforce’s chapel. The incumbent 
named by him continues to officiate, but the question is still pending in 
the courts of law. 
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it was very much owing to him that I was enabled 
during a very long period of years to live in an 
independent manner; and his tenderness and feel- 
ing in conferring obligations was such that they 
raised, not mortified, the objects of them. Whenever 
I alluded to the subject his usual reply was to this 
effect, ‘ Had our circumstances been changed, you 
would have acted towards me as I have done towards 
you.” ‘To two others of my family his liberality laid 
the foundation of present usefulness, and I trust of 
future blessedness.”’ 
He had always therefore lived up to his income. 
“« He feared not once himself to be in need, 
Nor cared to hoard for those whom he did breed: 


The grace of God he laid up still in store, 
Which like a stock he left unto his seed.”’ 


“ T never intended to do more,” he told his eldest son, 
“ thari not exceed my income, Providence having 
placed me in a situation, in which my charities of 
various kinds were necessarily large. But believe 
me there is a special blessing on being liberal to the 
poor, and on the family of those who have been so; 
and I doubt not my children will fare better even in 
this world, for real happiness, than if I had been 
saving £20,000 or £30,000 of what has been given 
away.” 

He had felt therefore some inconvenience from 
*yeducing his rents, which were never high, full 37 
per cent.,” at a time when his family were most ex- 
pensive to him. His property had been further 
lessened by his raising a considerable capital in order 
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to embark his eldest son, whose health appeared’ un- 
equal to the practice of the law, in a large farm- 
ing speculation, “to be actually managed” as he 
thought “ by 
practical acquaintance with the business, he at that 
time entertained the highest confidence. The event 





.’ 7 a man in whose principles and 


did not confirm his expectations; and in the very 
month when Mr. Williams’s pamphlet appeared, he 
found that to secure the remainder of his fortune he 
must submit to the immediate and very heavy loss of 
nearly all the capital which had been invested in the 
business, and retrench greatly on his usual style of 
living. Yet he was still as free from care as ever, 
and his “ solitary walk with the psalmist,” was two 
days after the full discovery of his loss. Amongst 
many gratifying instances of his unbroken cheerful- 
ness, an interesting sample may be found in his re- 
newed intercourse with Sir James Mackintosh, whom 
he now met frequently at Battersea Rise. “ Mackin- 
tosh came in,” he says, “and sat most kindly chat- 
ting with me during my dinner—what a paragon of a 
companion he is; quite unequalled!”* “ We are 
spending a little time at this to me deeply interesting 
place. I always visit the funeral urn—H. T. Jan. 
16th, 1815—M. T. Oct. 12th, 1815. Sir James 
Mackintosh and his family now live in one of the 
houses which are built upon the ground which Henry 
(Thornton) sold on the side opposite to that of C. 
Grant’s house. He has been sitting chattering to 
the girls and myself for above an hour; and this ex- 
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traordinary man spends, they tell. me, much of his 
time in the circulating library room, at the end of 
the Common, and chats with the utmost freedom to 
all the passengers in the Clapham stage as he goes 
and comes from London. - It is really to be regretted 
that he should thus throw away time so valuable. 
But he is at every body’s service, and his conversation 
is always rich and sparkling..... Iam much pleased 
with a review of Tom Macaulay’s in the Edinburgh ; 
it is not merely the very superior talent which it indi- 
cates, but its being on the right side. The West- 
minster Review, of which Mill is a principal support, 
is a very mischievous publication; and this Review 

will be a death-blow to Mill as a reasoner.’’”? 
Mackintosh’s own account of thisintercourse is pecu- 
liarly happy. “ Do you remember Madame de Main- 
tenon’s exclamation, ‘Oh the misery of having to 
amuse an old King, qui n’est pas amusable!’ Now if 
I were called upon to describe Wilberforce in one 
word, I should say he was the most ‘ amusable’ man 
I ever met with inmy life. Instead of having to think 
what subjects will interest him, it is perfectly impos- 
sible to hit on one that does not. I never saw any 
one who touched life at so many points; and this 
is the more remarkable ina man who is supposed to 
live absorbed in the contemplation of a future state. 
When he was in the House of Commons, he seemed 
to have the freshest mind of any man there. “There 
was all the charm of youth about him. And he is 
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quite as Pemeukahlaan this bright evening of his days 
as when I saw him in his glory many years ago.” 

The chief alteration wrought in him by age, was a 
shrinking from actual business. “ I get little done,” 
he complains, “ compared with what I used to be able 
to do when a young man.” In spite of appearances 
which might mislead a careless eye, he had been a 
remarkably efficient man. “ His mind,” says a deeper 
observer,” “ was of a highly discursive character; and 
it was often extremely amusing to observe how, while 
pursuing any particular subject, he was caught by 
some bright idea which flashed across his path, and 
carried him off (for ‘a time at least) in a wholly dif- 
ferent direction. This peculiarity belonged to his 
genius, and was a means of multiplying the instruction 
which his conversation afforded. But the volubility 
of his intellect was balanced by the stability and 
faithfulness of his moral qualities. When the happi- 
ness of man and the glory of God were in his view, 
he was for ever recurring to his point, and in spite of 
all his episodes of thought, was an assiduous, persua- 
sive, and undaunted labourer.” * 

And such he still continued, when any great cause 
woke up his former fires. “ Retired as he was from 
public life,” says Mr. Gurney, “and greatly enfeebled 
in his health, he no longer found his place in the van 
of the army, or in the heat of the battle ; but both by 
speaking and writing he repeatedly bore his public 
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testimony in favour of the great principles of the Abo- 
litionists ; and his warm encouragements and wise 
counsels were always ready to stimulate and direct 
the efforts of his friends.” 

The spring of 1830 supplies an instance. In the 
midst of all the trials and perplexities which then had 
gathered round him, the darkened prospects of the 
negro cause called him again from his retirement. 
“ We must,” he was convinced, “ endeavour to pro- 
duce throughout the whole country a just sense of our 
crime in maintaining such a cruel system.” He con- 
sented therefore on the 15th of May, witha weakened 
voice and an enfeebled frame, to take the chair at a 
great meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society. “All the 
old friends of the cause gathered round ” * him; and 
Freemasons’ Hall overflowed with an unusual audience. 

This was the last time he took any public part in 
London for this cause. In the following year he thus 
declined attending the anniversary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


« April 21, 1831. 
« My dear Friend, 

It cannot be necessary for me to assure you 
that my not obeying the summons issued to the friends 
of our great cause, to assemble in Exeter Hall, must 
be produced by some unavoidable hinderance. The 
prohibition of my medical adviser is clear and strong. 
I must beg you to do me the favour to assure our 
friends of my best wishes and fervent prayers for the 
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success of our endeavours. Our motto must continue 
to be, ‘ perseverance :’ and ultimately I trust the Al- 
mighty will crown our efforts with success. I re- 
main, my dear friend, with the highest respect and 


regard, 
Ever yours sincerely and affectionately, 


W. WILBERFORCE: 
“1, Fowell Buxton Esq. &c. &e. &c.”’ 


The fruit of this effort was reaped in the elections 
which succeeded, when Yorkshire, which had ever led 
the way in this great cause, chose four representa- 
tives pledged to Emancipation, and amongst them 
Henry Brougham—though unconnected with the 
county—because he was its advocate. ‘“ The elec- 
tion,” Mr. Wilberforce heard from him,” “ turned 
very much on Slavery ; your name was in every 
mouth, and your health the most enthusiastically re- 
ceived.”” “ Depend upon it,” was the encouraging 
augury with which he cheered some desponding 
friends, “we are getting forward. The standard of 
public opinion is rising under the influence of an im~- 
proving body of clergy, and the secrets of the prison- 
house will be divulged more freely.” 

In France too the prospect was more cheering ; and 
he at once re-opened an active correspondence with 
La Fayette, the Duc de Broglie, and others, whom 
the new revolution had raised to political import- 
ance, 


But the sketch of this vigorous and cheerful mind 
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would be exceedingly imperfect, if no hint were given 
of the hidden springs by which its freshness was 
maintained. A merely cheerful age is a melancholy 
sight to thoughtful men. “It quite lowers my spi- 
rits,” was his own declaration at the conclusion of 
a visit,*° “to see people past seventy, sa little appa- 
rently estranging themselves from worldly objects ; it 
is most painful to me not to be able to converse with 
them on religion.” His own cheerfulness rested on 
a surer basis. He was often thoughtfully retracing 
all “the way by which the Lord his God had led 
him.” “‘ How striking is the change of fifty years— 
then Samuel Smith and I travelled as bachelors, and 
now he has a house full of descendants; and I also 
have five children and a grandchild living, besides a 
daughter and sweet little grandson gone, I humbly 
trust, to a better world. Praise the Lord, O my 
soul. My dear, and I trust imparadised, child’s birth- 
Gaye? * 

This same tone of thought may be traced in his 
letters to those with whom he was most intimate. 
“It is one of my frequent subjects of gratitude and 
praise, though not as frequently as it ought to be, that 
in the kind providence of God I was born an English- 
man. Go through the whole earth and enumerate 
every part of it, and you will find nothing like our 
own country. An Englishman too in this period of 
our country’s existence, and in the middle station of 
life, &c. &c. &c. We do not, I am sure J do not, 
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live sufficiently aoe the constant influence of this 
spirit of thankfulness ; and I believe there is not any 
one, who has at all observed the dealings of Provi- 
dence in his own instance with any thing like a due 
measure of attention, who will not have seen many, 
many particulars in which he has been deeply indebt- 
ed to the preventing or directing grace of God. It 
was the reproach, and among the chief causes of the 
the condemnation of the pagan world, scanty as was 
the light they enjoyed compared with the brightness 
of our meridian day, that they ‘ were not thankful.’ 
And still more the people of God were threatened 
with being cast off if they should not serve the Lord 
their God with joyfulness and with gladness of heart 
for the abundance of all things. How much more 
then should our hearts overflow with continual grati- 
tude! I doubt not the want of this blessed disposi- 
tion will constitute one of the leading articles in the 
condemnation of the unholy ; and I have found rustics, 
as unassailable as a tortoise in every other quarter, 
feeling their weak and indefensible state in this point, 
when I have put it to themselves whether they have 
been in any due degree grateful to the God who gave 
them all their present blessings, and who gave His only 
Son to die for them, and to the Saviour, who for their 
sakes endured the unknown agonies of His bitter 
passion and cruel death.” 

In his letters to his children these feelings espe- 
cially appear. 
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** (Private.) Highwood Hill, July 15, 1830. 


“* My dear 





I was compelled to make up in extreme haste, 
and to finish full as rapidly, the letter to you which 
is just despatched to the post office, and I recollected, 
when it was too late to supply the defect, that there 
was not in my epistle a single word of a serious, or 
rather of a religious character. Now, though I do not 
carry my principle in this respect so far as some good 
people have done, thinking it wrong that any letter 
under any circumstances should be sent off without 
containing some religious sentiments, yet at my time 
of life, almost a year beyond that stated by the 
psalmist to be the ordinary limit of the life of man, 
and more especially when a daughter is addressed, 
I do think there should be some recognition of those 
influential principles which ought ever to be upper- 
most ina Christian’s bosom. And if from any one 
the constant exhibition of religious principles and 
feelings might be expected, assuredly from me, in 
whose heart there may well be expected a continual 
breathing forth of adoring gratitude to my God and 
Saviour, for all the long course of goodness and mercy 
by which my life has been distinguished. I have 
often thought that if I had been imbued-with the 
notions described in Mrs. Grant’s letters from the 
Highlands, (notions which represent the Deity as 
being jealous of the happiness of his creatures,) I 
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should certainly have supposed that I must prepare 
for some signal misfortune, to counterbalance all the 
accumulated blessings which had been poured out on 
me in such rich and increasing profusion. But oh how 
much more generous, as well as just, are the views of 
the character of the Supreme Being, our heavenly 
Father, which we derive from the word of God! 
‘God is love!’ Even under a dispensation which, 
when compared with that of the gospel, may be 
deemed to wear somewhat of a harsh and repulsive 
countenance, the Jews were told that the laws 
prescribed to them were devised for their good ; 
but under our more generous and gracious system, 
judgment and punishment are termed the strange 
work of God; and mercy, and long-suffering, and 
bounty, and loving-kindness, are his habitual disposi- 
tions towards us. Even when speaking to sinners 
(there is scarcely any passage in the whole Bible 
which has afforded me so much comfort) the lan- 
guage is, ‘The Lord takes pleasure in them that fear 
Him, in them that hope in His mercy.’ Only consider 
the force of that assurance, and the comfort it must 
give to any who may be apprehensive of being pre- 
sumptuous in indulging hopes of pardon, They are 
assured not that they may presume to hope that their 
sins may be forgiven, but that by so hoping they will 
display the very disposition of mind in which God 
takes pleasure. Believe me to be, 


Ever your very affectionate Father, 


W. WILBERFORCE.” 
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With this grateful retrospect of life he combined a 
high value of the time which still remained to him. 
‘‘ What importance does it give to life when it is 
regarded in its true character, as the probation in 
which are to become constitutional the dispositions 
which must form our meetness for the heavenly state! 
When the real purpose and grand end of life is com- 
pared with that low view of it which is taken by the 
votaries of ambition, or even of literature and science, 
the contrast between the joys of children, and the 
researches and pursuits of manhood, is a most feeble 
and inadequate illustration.” * “The main fault of the 
present day,” he now repeatedly declared, “is the 
making knowledge and intellectual advancement the 
great object of pursuit, instead of that moral im- 
provement by which we may be fitted for a higher 
and better state. Much mystery overhangs the one, 
and time with an oblivious touch effaces the little we 
do attain of science ; but blessed is he who attains 
some lineaments of the moral image of God, for they 
shall see Him as He is, and then shall know even as 
they now are known.” ‘This conviction made him 
still watchful to redeem the time. “ This evening,” 
he says, Feb. 15th, “I expounded on the Kpistle, 
‘So run that ye may obtain, &c. lest I should be a 
cast-away.’ The second lesson this very evening is 
1 Cor. ii., in which St. Paul relates his labour and 
sufferings. And could pains be required by nim? O 
then, my soul, strive—to him that overcometh only, the 
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promise is assured.’ “ My future state should now 
be my grand, indeed Gomparatively speaking, my sole 
concern. God’s kind providence has granted to me 
a residue of life after its business is over. I know I 
must be near death, perhaps very near it. I believe 
that on the state in which death finds me, will depend 
my eternal condition ; and even though my state may 
now be such as to produce a humble hope that I 
am safe, yet by a wise improvement of my time, I 
may augment my eternal happiness, besides enjoying 
delightful communion with God in the interval. Let 
me then make the improvement of my soul the first 
grand business of my life, attending also to the good 
of others, if possible both by my pen, and conversation, 
and social intercourse.” 

In this spirit he continued still his rules of absti- 
nence and self-denial, saying on Ash Wednesday, 
“We attend too little to these days;” and often 
secretly observing his fasting regulations—*“ disused 
pleasant food—Daniel. Entire fasting does not suit 
my constitution, but I attend to the principle.” # 
Often also did he now give up his days to more con- 
tinuous devotion, employing thus especially his own 
and his children’s birth-days, and noting in his Diary. 
“T had an interview of two hours anda quarter before 
dinner of unspeakable value. Why not secure many 
similar seasons? At my timeof life what so proper or so 
likely to make me useful to others as thus walking 
with God?” It was not in vain that he thus watched 
and laboured. Through his later years he walked, in 
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an eminent degree, with God, and was literally kept 

in perfect peace through every trial. Those who 

lived with him and marked his unmixed cheerfulness 

could scarcely believe that he felt as much on relin- 

quishing in 1831 his house at Highwood, as a letter 


written at the time implies. 


“ Highwood, March 16, 





“ My dear , 


I wished that you should receive from myself 
rather than from the tongue of rumour, tidings which 
sooner or later were sure to be conveyed to you, and 
which I know would give you pain. The loss incur- 
red has been so heavy as to compel me to descend 
from my present level, and greatly to diminish my 
establishment. But I am bound to recognise in this 
dispensation the gracious mitigation of the severity 
of the stroke. It was not suffered to take place till 
all my children were educated, and nearly all of them 
placed out in one way or another; and by the delay, 
Mrs. Wilberforce and I are supplied with a delightful 
asylum under the roofs of two of our own children. 
And what better could we desire? A kind Provyi- 
dence has enabled me with truth to adopt the de- 
claration of David, that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all my days. And now, when the 
cup. presented to me has some bitter ingredients, yet 
surely no draught can be deemed distasteful which 
comes from such a hand, and contains such grateful 
infusions as those of social intercourse and the sweet 
endearments of filial gratitude and affection. What 
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I shall most miss will be my books and my garden, 
though I own I do feel a little the not (for I know not 
how long if ever) being able to ask my friends to 
take a dinner or a bed with me, under my own roof. 
And as even the great apostle did not think the 
‘having no certain dwelling-place,’ associated with his 
other far greater sufferings, unworthy of mention, so 
I may feel this also to be some, though [ grant not a 
great evil, to one who has so many kind friends who 
will be happy to receive him.” 


His sure confidence was still in God. “ He will 
not suffer me to be disgraced in my old age. What 
gives me repose in all things, is the thought of their 
being His appointment. I doubt not that the same 
God who has in mercy ordered so many events for so 
long a course of time, will never fail to overrule all 
things both for my family and myself.” And on 
recovering from a temporary illness, “I can scarce 
understand,” he said, “ why my life is spared so long, 
except it be to show that a man can be as happy 
without a fortune as with one.” 

It should be mentioned to the credit of our times, 
that by no less than six persons, one of them a West 
Indian, such. private offers were now made to Mr. 
Wilberforce as would have at once restored his 
fortune.” It was from no false pride that he declined 
entirely these friendly propositions, thinking it be- 


43 One of these offers, made, highly to his honour, by the late Lord 
Fitzwilliam, never reached Mr. Wilberforce’s ears; a near connexion, 
through whom it was made, and who knew his former decision, de- 
clining it without consulting him. 
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came his Christian character rather to adapt his 
habits to his present income. Towards his chapel at 
Mill Hill alone he consented to receive the assistance 
of his friends ; and no less happy in receiving than in 
showing kindness, he carried always in his pocket and 
delighted to produce a well-worn list of their several 
contributions. 

His leaving Highwood was soon followed by a trial 
of a different nature, the death of his surviving 
daughter. ‘ Blessed be God,’ he says, during her 
illness, “ we have every reason to be thankful for the 
state of mind we witness in her: a holy, calm, hum- 
ble reliance on her Saviour, enables her to enter the 
dark valley with Christian hope, leaning as it were 
on her Redeemer’s arm, and supported and cheered 
by the blessed promises of His gospel. We are in the 
hands of our heavenly Father, and I am sure no one 
has hitherto had such reason as myself to say that 
goodness and mercy have followed me all my days. 

“‘ [ was much impressed yesterday with the simi- 
larity in some respects of my own situation, to that 
of her dear little innocent, who was undergoing the 
operation of vaccination. ‘he infant gave up its 
little arm to the operator without suspicion or fear. 
But when it felt the puncture, which must have been 
sharp, no words can express the astonishment and 
grief that followed. I could not have thought the 
mouth could have been distended so widely as it 
continued, till the nurse’s soothing restored her usual 
calmness (for it is really true, that I never knew an 
infant that cried near so seldom as this little one). 
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What an illustration is this, thought I, of the impa- 
tient feelings we are often apt to experience, and 
sometimes even to express, when suffering from the 
dispensations of a Being, whose wisdom we profess to 
believe to be unerring, whose kindness we know to 
be unfailing, whose truth also is sure, and who has 
declared to us, that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love Him, and that the object of His 
inflictions is to make us partakers of His holiness! 
Let us have your prayers, that the painful visitation 
we are now experiencing, may have a blessed effect 
upon us.” 

Now was seen the fruit of the high degree in which 
he had learned to “ walk by faith rather than by 
sight.” ‘ I have often heard,” he says, “ that sailors 
on a voyage will drink ‘ friends astern’ till they are half 
way over, then ‘ friends a-head.’ With me it has been 
‘friends a-head’ this long time.” It was not by the 
slow process of reasoning, that he learned to regard 
this as a short separation, he at once felt that they 
should not long be parted. And he soon describes 
himself, “ as enjoying as much peace and social com~ 
fort, as any ought to expect in this stormy world.” 

“1 forget whether I sent you any particulars of the 
closing scene,” he writes to Mr. Babington. “ They 
were such as to call forth from our dear friend Sargent 
declarations of satisfaction and thankfulness, which 
will be sources of comfort and joy to Mrs. Wilber- 
force and myself as long as we live. The Monday 
after she was taken away we removed to St. Boniface, 
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which we had taken in the hope of its conducing to 
her recovery. It is certainly one of the most delight- 
ful of all possible retirements. The most romantic 
scenery, sheltered from every cold wind, and abound- 
ing in the most delightful walks, both sea and inland. 
There the Sargents ; my S. and his wife, and little 
toddler and prattler; my H. and ourselves, passed a 
delightful fortnight. Really it was an oasis in the 
wilderness.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


APRIL 1832 to august 1833. 


Retirement into Kent and the Isle of Wight—His great hap- 
piness there—Habits of life—Specimen of conversation— 
Retrospect of life—Thankfulness—Humility—Tenderness— 
Trust in God—Mr. Richmond’s portrait—Anti-Slavery ex- 
ertions—Last illness—Death —Funeral. 


Wuen Mr. Wilberforce left Highwood Hill, hé in- 
tended to divide the year between the houses of his 
second and third sons. The latter already had a 
home fit for his reception in the Isle of Wight ; and 
the former soon possessed one in the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone. “ You will join me I am sure,” he 
tells more than one amongst his friends, “ in being 
thankful as well as rejoiced in my being able to in- 
form you that Lord Brougham has given to my 
second son, (or rather I may say to me,) quite sponta- 
neously and very handsomely, the living of East 
Farleigh. The parsonage is very little above a mile 
distant from Barham Court, and there must be many 
pleasant circumstances in being so near the residence, 
library, park, &c. of an old friend, of such dimensions. 
i April, 1832. 
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This event comes in such a way as strongly to con- 
firm the persuasion that it is an indication of the 
favour of God; and I cannot but recognise a provi- 
dential hand in Lord Brougham’s being prompted to 
make the appointment just when we were in want 
of such a settlement and residence; though Lord 
Brougham knew nothing of the matter, and was quite 
unconsciously the instrument of granting us our wish.” 

Here and in the Isle of Wight, to the great joy 
of those he visited, his remaining years were spent. 
Personal reasons forbid the veil being lifted from his 
life as heretofore, and all the feelings shown with 
which his warm heart overflowed, now that he had 
become the parishioner and guest of his sons. But 
a few extracts from his Diary and letters will give 
the outline of his holy and peaceful age. 

«© We have now been here,” he writes from one of 
his parsonage houses,’ “ for about six weeks. How 
can I but rejoice rather than lament at a pecuniary 
loss, which has produced such a result as that of 
bringing us to dwell under the roofs of our dear chil- 
dren, and witness their enjoyment of a large share 
of domestic comforts, and their conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties of the most important of all pro- 
fessions.” “I thank God,’ he tells another friend,* 
“ my health is in about its ordinary state ; though I 
am becoming yearly more and more stiff and crazy. 
But what causes have I for gratitude! surely no one 
ought more habitually to feel and adopt the psalmist’s 
language, Goodness and mercy have followed me all 
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my days. And Lote have not we great cause for 
thankfulness in being moored in our latter days in the 
peaceful haven which we enjoy, (after all my tossings 
during my long and stormy voyage in the sea of poli- 
tics,) under the roofs of our sons in Kent and in the 
Isle of Wight, relieved from all the worry of family 
cares, and witnessing the respectability, usefulness, 
and domestic happiness of those most dear to us. 
Had not the state of my finances rendered it absolutely 
necessary however, I fear I should hardly have 
thought myself warranted in giving up my only resi- 
dence, but it is really true, speaking unaffectedly, that 
our heavy loss has led to the solid and great increase 
of our enjoyments.” 

Some of his letters fill in other features of the pic- 
ture. “ It gives me no little pleasure,‘ and calls for a 
large return of gratitude to the Giver of all good, to 
witness the delightful scene that is here exhibited of 
pastoral service and domestic happiness. 18th. When 
at a late hour last night I was compelled to lay down 
my pen, I was entering ona topic so deeply interesting to 
me, that it might have carried me on writing till morn- 
ing. But you are able from experience to judge how 
a parent must feel in witnessing the pastoral labours 
of his own child.. This living is not of the pecuniary 
value which was supposed and even stated, when it was 
given, and 





is not eating the bread of idleness. His 
lady was not well endowed with pecuniary charms: 
but they will have enough, I trust, for comfort ; and 
even if it were not a sin, as it certainly is, to marry for 
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money, I should deem it one of the basest actions a 
gentleman could commit. My wife must have told 
yours that this house is enlivened by a delightful in- 
fant which twaddles about most captivatingly, and 
begins to lisp out papa and mamma, with more than 
Cicero’s eloquence. My health certainly exhibits 
symptoms of decay, but not I think in any great de- 
gree. I live however hoping, late in the day as it is, 
to make a progress in the divine life. O pray for 
me, my friend, that I may grow in grace.” 

“We are passing our time here very agreeably ; in- 
deed we might well use a much stronger term; for 
we should be void of all feeling if the warmest emo- 
tions of gratitude were not called forth in us, towards 
the gracious Ordainer of all things, for granting us, 
in the evening of life, after the tossings of the ocean 
of this world, such a quiet and comfortable haven. 
Here too we have the delightful spectacle of those 
whom we love most, enjoying a large measure of hu- 
man life’s sweetest enjoyments, combined with the 
diligent discharge of its most.important duties. And 
then that lovely baby! What a manifest benevolence 
there is in the Almighty’s having rendered young chil- 
dren so eminently attractive, considering the degree 
in which their very existence must depend on the 
disposition of those around them, to bear with their 
little infirmities, sustain their weakness, and supply 
their wants. How little could I expect to complete my 
seventy-second year! Yet it is on this day completed, 
and I am suffering no pain, and my complaints those 
which are salutary without producing great bodily 
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suffering, like the kind suggestions of a friend tender- 
ly watching over me, and endeavouring to obtain for 
me the benefits, without my feeling the evils com- 
monly attendant on providential visitations. Really 
the loss of fortune has been delayed till it brings with 
it some positive comforts, without producing incon- 
venience or vexation; my children’s education hav- 
ing been completed, and my parliamentary life quite 
finished. The necessity too of quitting my own 
house has not taken place till I am supplied with a 
choice of residences ; quite an embarras des richesses 
in the habitation line. O pray for me, my dear 5 





that my return of gratitude and service may be more 
commensurate with the rich stock of blessings which 
the Almighty has poured out upon me.” 

His overflowing gratitude to God was the chief 
feature of his later years. Every thing became with 
him a cause for thanksgiving. When some of the 
infirmities of years began to press upon him, “ what 
thanks do I owe to God,” was his reflection, “ that 
my declining strength appears likely not to be at- 
tended with painful diseases, but rather to lessen 
gradually and by moderate degrees! How good a 
friend God is tome! When I have any complaint it 
is always so mitigated and softened as to give me 
scarcely any pain. Praise the Lord, O my soul. I 
have had a feverish night, or rather a dreamy and 
disturbed one, but no head-ache or pain, D. G. What 
thanks do I owe to my gracious and kind heavenly 
Father !”> And so when one of his friends had passed 
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through a painful operation, “ seldom,” he says, “have 
I felt any thing so deeply. My hard heart quite 
confounded and overpowered. But I go to prayer. 
How thankful should I be to be spared such trials, 
my strength not being equal to them! I humbly 
commit myself unto Him, who surely has given me 
reason to say, ‘ goodness and mercy have followed me 
all my days.’” And when he was himself threatened 
with a similar attack, ““O let me commit myself,” 
was his consolation, ‘to Him who has ever poured 
forth on me His mercies with so lavish a hand, (‘ God 
is love,’) that how can I doubt He will strengthen me 
for any cross He may see fit to lay onme. But, O 
Lord, ‘ if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ 
Oh may I be able to add, from the heart, ‘ neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ ” 

The details of his life at his parsonage residences 
were much what they had been of late at Highwood, 
except that greater quietness gave him more time for 
reading, and for those habits of devotional retirement 
which manifestly grew with his increasing years; in 
which he found the Psalms and St. Paul’s Epistles 
becoming more and more dear to him. He was 
still read to whilst he dressed ; and after thus hear- 
ing Sharon Turner’s Sacred History, he notes in his 
pocket-book the importance of “ meditating more 
on God as the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse. Eighty millions of fixed stars, each as large at 
least as oursun. Combine the considerations hence 
arising with the madness and guilt of sin as setting 
up our will against that of God. Combine with it 
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Christ’s unspeakable } mercy and love, and that of God 
in Christ.” 

This subject he had been accustomed to notice in 
his family exhortations. ‘“ The discoveries of astro- 
nomy,” he said, “instead of having an opposite 
effect, warm my heart. I think of eighty millions of 
stars in our nebula, and of two thousand nebule, 
and I feel elevated and thankful to bear part in this 
magnificent creation, to be the child of Him who 
is the Governor of these boundless dominions.’ 
These thoughts often passed into meditations upon the 
moral attributes of God. <“‘ Retire into thy closet,” 
is one of the last entries in his pocket-book, “ and 
there let contemplation indulge her flights and ex- 
patiate.” “I find unspeakable pleasure,” he tells a 
friend, “in the declarations so often reiterated in the 
Word of God of the unvarying truth of the Supreme 
Being. To me there is something inexpressibly sub- 
lime in the assurance, that throughout the whole 
immeasurable extent of the all but infinite empire of 
God truth always extends, and like a master-key. 
unlocks and opens all the mysterious wisdom, and 
goodness, and mercy of the Divine dispensations.” 

His early walk and his mid-day employments re- 
mained unaltered ; and in the afternoon he still took, 
as heretofore, considerable exercise ; pacing at East 
Farleigh, during the winter, up and down a “ shelter- 
ed, sunny, gravel walk;” and in the summer, climbing 
with delight at Brighstone to the top of the chalk 
downs, or of an intermediate terrace, or walking long 
upon the unfrequented shore. “ April 4th. Like the 
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finest summer day. The air singularly mild and 
balmy, and not aleaf stirring. S. engaged in at a cot- 
tage reading. R. drove me out in the pony-chaise ; 
which very pleasant. Much affected this evening by 
my own reflections. Alas, I am an unprofitable ser- 
vant, but God’s mercy and Christ’s love are incon- 
celvably great; His ways (thank God) not as our 
ways. 5th. Day, if possible, even sweeter than yes- 
terday ; as balmy and more air. Walked with my 
sons up the hill. ‘This evening began Archdeacon 
Robinson’s Last Days of Bishop Heber—had begun 
Sir Walter Scott’s last work, but -I felt desirous of 
- something more spiritual.” 

His evenings were as bright as ever, and though 
his power of retaining new impressions was greatly 
impaired, the colours of his earlier recollections 
seemed scarcely to fade. “ How full he is of anec- 
dote!”’ said a friend, when he had for a moment 
left the room, to one of the party who was writing 
at another table. “It would be quite worth while 
.some evening to put down notes of his conversation.” 
This suggestion was at once acted on when he re- 
turned, and some extracts from the notes taken down, 
as far as the pen could follow him, will give a faint 
idea of the richness of his usual conversation, though 
the life and play of mind which dressed up every 
sentence can never be transferred into the copy. 

“One day while Hastings’ trial was proceeding, an 
important point came on when only Burke and two 
or three more were present—little Michael Angelo 
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among them, very poripors! Ned Law, who was to 
argue the case as Hastings’ counsel, began, ‘ It is a 
pity, sir, to raise a discussion on this matter. This 
is no doubtful question of political expedience, it is a 
mere point of law, and my honourable friend there,’ 
pointing to little Michael, ‘from his accurate know- 
ledge of the law, which he has practised with so 
much success, can confirm fully what I say.’ Michael 
puffed and swelled, and almost assented. Burke was 
quite furious, and ran to him and shook hin, saying, 
‘You little rogue, what do you mean by assenting to 
this ?? Michael is talked of for a peer. © It is not 
unlikely ; he has no son. He was left a good fortune 
by his father, who was a builder, and he got on by 
keeping a good cook and giving excellent dinners, 
I remember Sheridan playing off on him one of his 
amusing tricks. He did not know where to go for 
a dinner, so sitting down by Michael Angelo he said, 
‘There is a law question likely to rise presently on 
which from your legal knowledge you will be wanted 
to reply to Pitt, so I hope you will not think of leav- 
ing the House.’ Michael sat still with no little plea- 
sure, while Sheridan slipped out, walked over to 
Michael’s house, and ordered up dinner, saying to 
the servants, © Your master is not coming home this 
evening.’ He made an excellent dinner, came back 
to the House, and seeing Michael looking expectant, 
went to release him, saying, ‘ I am sorry to have 
kept you, for after all I believe this matter will not 
now come on to-night.’ Michael immediately walked 
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home, and heard to his no little consternation, when 
he rang for dinner, ‘ Mr. Sheridan had it, sir, about 
two hours ago.’ 

* Poor Boswell! { once had some serious conversa- 
tion with him; he was evidently low and depressed, 
and appeared to have many serious feelings, He 
told me that Dr. Johnson had assured him he was 
never intimately acquainted with one religious clergy- 
man. I was determined not to let him off; so I replied, 
‘ that can only be because he never sought their ac- 
quaintance. They knew that he had about him such 
persons as they would not choose for companions.’ 

“* General Smith, Sir Sydney’s uncle, put his papers 
into my hands: amongst them a most extraordinary 
correspondence between Lord Elgin and Sir Sydney. 
Sir Sydney was most scandalously used. Others had 
ribands and peerages, but he never had any thing. 
At the time of the siege of Acre, he got from the old 
Pacha a ring, or some other emblem of authority, 
which gave him absolute command over all the gates ; 
and one of his first employments of-it was, to go to 
the Pacha’s dungeons and set all the captives free. 
The Pacha grumbled in vain, exclaiming patheti- 
cally, ‘ But, Sir Sydney, they owe me moneys.....” 

«© Whitbread wasa rough speaker ; he spoke as if he 
had a pot of porter at his lips and all his words came 
through it. I remember his drawing tears from me 
upon the Lottery question. After Canning’s speech 
on Lord Bexley’s Resolution about a pound note and 
a shilling being of equal value with a guinea, he said 
to me, ‘ Well, I do envy him the power of making 
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that speech.’? This was very curious to me, because 
I never could have guessed that it was at all the 
model to which he aspired. Poor Canning! I knew 
him well, and he knew that I knew him. He felt 
that I knew him before he became well acquainted 
with Pitt. He had a mind susceptible of the forms 
of great ideas; as for these men, they have not minds 
up to any thing of the sort; their minds would burst 
with the attempt. I have often talked openly with 
Canning, and I cannot but hope that some good may 
have come from it. When I was with him once, he 
was in bed, on a sort of sofa-bed, at Gloucester 
Lodge, and Southey was mentioned. ‘I did not 
know that he was in town.’ ‘ Yes, he is, and dines with 
me to-morrow; but I am afraid you will not come 
because it is Sunday.’ Canning was not a first-rate 
speaker! Oh he was as different as possible from Pitt, 
and from’old Fox too, though he was so rough; he had 
not that art, ‘celare artem.’ If effect is the criterion 
of good speaking, Canning was nothing to them, for 
he never drew you to him in spite of yourself. You 
never lost sight of Canning; even in that admirable 
speech of his about Sir John C. Hippisley, when 
your muscles were so exercised by laughing, it was 
the same thing; yet he was a more finished orator 
than Pitt. Oh how little justice was done to Pitt on 
Warren Hastings’ business! People were asking, 
what could make Pitt support him on this point and 
on that, as if he was acting from political motives; 
whereas he was always weighing in every particular 
whether Hastings had exceeded the discretionary 
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power lodged in him. I well remember, I could 
swear to it now, Pitt listening most attentively to 
some facts which were coming out either in the first 
or second case. He beckoned me over, and went 
with me behind the chair, and said, ‘ Does not this 
look very ill to you?” ‘ Very bad indeed.’ He then 
returned to his place and made his speech, giving up 
Hastings’ case. He paid as much impartial attention 
to it as if he were a jury-man. 

“ One of the most remarkable things about Ro- 
milly was, that though he had such an immense quan- 
tity of business, he always seemed an idle man. If 
you had not known who and what he was, you would 
have said— he is a remarkably gentleman-like, plea- 
sant man ; I suppose, poor fellow, he has no business’ 
—for he would stand at the bar of the House, and chat 
with you, and talk over the last novel, with which he 
was as well acquainted as if he had nothing else to 
think about. Once indeed I remember coming to 
speak to him in court, and seeing him look fagged 
and with an immense pile of papers by him. This 
was at a time when Lord Eldon had been reproached 
for having left business undischarged, and had de- 
clared that he would get through all arrears by sitting 
on until the business was done. As I went up to 
Romilly, old Eldon saw me, and beckoned to me with 
as much cheerfulness and gaiety as possible. When I 
was alone with Romilly, and asked him how he was, 
he answered, ‘I am worn to death ; here have we been 
sitting on in the vacation, from nine in the morning 
until four; and when we leave this place, I have to 
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read through all my papers, to be ready for to-morrow 
morning; but the most extraordinary part of all is, 
that Eldon, who has not only mine, but all the other 
business to go through, is just as cheerful and untired 
as ever.’”’ 

The conversation turned on other topics, and a sick 
person in the neighbourhood being named—* Poor 
soul,” he said, “ how little we know of the afflictions 
of those in other ranks of life! Iam quite abashed 
to think of them. I have to find sorrows for myself ; 
God has so crowded His mercies upon me. I can 
fancy how delightful it would be to pour in oil and wine 
into her wounds. How wonderful is the power with 
which all the general statements of Scripture come 
home to the different circumstances of life! In how 
many instances, for example, does that parable of the 
good Samaritan direct us how to be truly pitiful !” 
And soon after, speaking of Herschel’s saying, “These 
are things which must be for ever hid from man,” he 
broke out, “‘ No, that they shall not ; I shall know all 
these things. Oh how low at the best are your wise 
men and philosophers! Truly, he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” He then be- 
gan to speak of the astonishing truths of the gospel. 
“ Only think .of that one declaration, God is perfect 
truth and perfect love. Why that one thought 
- ‘worked out, is enough to fit a man for heaven. Oh 
the goodness of God to me, to bear all my provoca- 
tions of Him for so many years, and then not only 
hear my prayers, but give me grace to offer them.” 
Here he stopped.quite overpowered by his feelings. 
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Few things were more striking than the calm, his- 
torical tone in which he spoke and thought of the 
great national events, in the stormy reality of which 
he had borne so prominent a part. 

“IT sometimes look back,” he tells his old friend 
Mr. Bankes,° “ on the long consultations you and I 
and Henry Thornton had, when we were wishing for 
peace early in this century. After we had once to do 
with Buonaparte in his full force, I do believe there 
was scarcely any alternative between destroying him 
or being destroyed ourselves. But there was an in- 
terval before the completion of the former war, when 
perhaps the ruinous amount of debt might have been 
prevented. But I have done with politics.” 

Low as was his estimate of all that he had actually 
done, it was easy to see, by the judgments which he 
formed of others, how much he now rejoiced in his 
earlier choice of objects and pursuits. “ Much struck 
to-day,” says his Diary, “ with T. as the successful 
lawyer at his best. How little has he been (I fear) 
preparing for another world! His father was an 
artisan ; what will it signify in a little time whether 
he had remained on that level or risen as he has?” 
“Thank God,’ was his common exclamation after 
parting with those who had drawn prizes in the 
lottery of worldly schemes; “ Thank God that I was 
led into a different path.” ‘How much rather,” he 
said to one of his sons as he drove by the splendid 
house of one whom he had always thought rapacious— 
- how much rather would I be living as I am on the 
6 Oct, 19, 1832. 
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wreck of my fortunéthan have fattened as he has 
done upon the public!” 

Never did any one see in him the least touch of re- 
gret for that which he had given up. “When a man 
chooses the rewards of virtue,” he said with some 
little indignation, after hearing such complaints, “ he 
should remember, that to resign the pleasures of vice 
is part of his bargain.” 

But that which was of all things most worthy of 
remark in his review of his past life, was his un- 
feigned humility. He observed in many different 
directions, the improvement that had taken place 
since he first came upon the stage, but he never 
seemed aware of the degree in which he was himself 
its cause. ‘‘ How well I remember,” he says with 
delight after hearing a report of the flourishing reli- 
gious state of British India, “‘ Mr. Grant, Mr. Udny, 
and two others, writing to me in 1788,” (the letter 
reached him as he went apparently a dying man 
to Bath,) “ begging my good offices in a religious 
view ; there being then scarcely any show of religion 
among our residents in India,’”7 Notwithstanding the 
many clouds which he thought gathering over the 
political horizon, he noticed “ with delight the im- 
provement in the middle and rather higher ranks of 
society ;”® and in “the despondency which various 
circumstances” caused, he was “ always revived and 
comforted by contemplating the vast improvement in 
the character and conduct of our clergy ;”° but that 
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he had been a great instrument in this happy change 
never seemed to occur tohim, To himself he ap- 
peared “a sadly unprofitable servant,” © and needed 
constantly “ the soothing consideration that we serve 
a gracious Master, who will take the will for the deed. 
Thou didst well (even the phraseology is indicative) 
that it was in thy heart.” Any direct allusion to his 
services was met by some natural disclaimer, “ that 
we each knew our own faults,” and that he was deeply 
conscious of “ neglected opportunities of service ;”’ just 
as a friendly preface to his work on Christianity drew 
from him the remark, “ Such things ought never to 
be published till a man is dead.” 4 

He had always detested flattery. Mr. Gisborne never 
saw in him so much display of temper as when, being 
addressed with servility by a person who wished for his 
favourable influence with Mr. Pitt, he threw the letter 
on the ground, with the exclamation, “ How much 
rather would I have the man spit in my face!” This 
beautiful simplicity survived all the unfavourable in- 
fluences of his life; and the old man whose name was a 
familiar word in every mouth, whose country parsonage 
was visited almost like a shrine, and who was told by 
Rammohun Roy; that when “ he left the Kast, one of 
his chief wishes was to see Mr, Wilberforce,” was still 
altogether lowly in his own sight, and could say with 
natural simplicity when treated in a place of public con- 
course with some marks of courtesy, “ How very civil 


10 Diary, passim. The eloquent description of this feature of his cha- 
racter in the Nat. Hist. of Enthusiasm, 7th Ed. p. 172, is really not over- 
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they-were to me; théy made way for me, and treated 
me as if I were some great man!” 

The same causes had kept unimpaired his natural 
tenderness of heart. ‘‘ I am not worthy,” he writes 
at this time with all the freshness of his youth,” “ of 
your tenderness; and yet, my dear friend, I must love 
you while the power of loving at all is left me.” To 
the same friend he writes again in language which 
throws an affecting light on his unclouded gaiety of 
outward demeanour. “I have observed that older 
people join in the gaieties of the young esternally, 
while all the time there is a secret chamber of the 
heart in which some domestic griefs are exerting their 
influence. For instance, this is the very week in which 





some years ago we were watching our dear °s 
gradual sinking into the grave, which took place al- 
most at the last hour of it. My dear wife’s wounds 
bleed afresh at this anniversary. It really is not so 
with me. I can look back on the event with a me- 
lancholy that is not unpleasing ; the consciousness of 
our dear child’s happiness infuses a tender kind of tri- 
umph. You can sympathize with me in all these 
feelings, and our two wives also will feel alike.” 
Almost the only growing mark of age was a still 
increasing love of that rest to which he was drawing 
nearer. “The grasshopper had become a burden to 
him,” and he declined to settle a dispute which had 
been referred to him, with the excuse, “ My spirits 
are now quite unequal to these unpleasant conten- 
tions.” ** With the same feeling he replied, when 
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pressed to take a part in an election contest, “ Ihave 
retired, and must be silent and neutral.” When he 
looked out into the world from his retirement, it was 
in the faithful spirit of one who though not unac- 
gquainted with its storms, was more deeply learned in 
the secret of a quiet confidence in God. “1 have 
felt my mind and spirits less affected than perhaps 
they ought to have been by the various clouds that 
are now gathering around us with such appalling 
blackness. Yet I trust that I may calmly, though 
humbly, resign myself to the gracious disposal of that 
great Being, who, I am sure, has mercifully poured 
out on me such unnumbered blessings, and so allayed 
with mitigating kindness the few trials to which I 
have been subjected, as to give me cause to look up to 
Him and address Him as my heavenly Father. For 
my-own part, I quite rejoice in being out of all the 
bustle and turmoil of political life.” 4 

Even in his full strength indeed it had been his lot 
and not his choice. “Though the contrary might be 
inferred,” he tells a friend, “from the nature of the - 
pursuits to which my time and talents were chiefly 
devoted, I never relished politics; on the contrary, 
they were quite distasteful to me. Just as the scene of 
my labours (the great city) was so little’my residenee 
by preference, that I well remember, (before my home 
was cheered and endeared to me bya wife and chil- 
dren,) I used to obey the call to exchange the various 
delights.of a country life, for the contentious occupa- 
tions of a parliamentary man, most unwillingly. I 
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really could scarcely: refrain from tears, as I ap- 
proached the bustle and smoke of London. And now 
how refreshing is it, when our home prospects are so 
awfully gloomy, to contemplate the blessed effects 
with which a kind Providence is rewarding the la- 
bours of those who, instead of suffering themselves to 
be seduced by vanity or by self-interest into devoting 
to politics all their faculties and endeavours, are 
using their best efforts to promote the cause of God, 
and the true happiness of their fellow-creatures.” 

To these objects he was still alive; and to his 
prayer “ that I may be a less unprofitable servant,” 
he joined all the exertion still within his power. He 
now never met a friend of earlier days, whose prin- 
ciples were different from his own, (and such he took 
great pains to see,) without following up their inter- 
course with a long and friendly letter on their most 
important interests, pressing mainly on them, that it 
was not yet too late for them to make the better 
choice. “This is what they need,” he repeated often ; 
“ they get to think that they are in for it, and that 
though they have chosen ill it is too late to alter. I 
well remember going to my old friend Lord in 
his last illness. I had spoken to him fully on reli- 
gious matters many years before, and he had seemed 
to pay no attention to me. I heard that he was taken 
ill, and called upon him. When I had sat some time 
chatting with him, but without alluding to religious 





matters, another friend came in and asked, ‘ How are 
you to-day?’ ‘Why,’ was his reply, ‘as well as I can 
be with Wilberforce sitting there, and telling me that 
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I am going to hell.’”” The conversation which had 
thus sunk into his mind had been affectionate and 
open. “ I never can believe,” he had said, “ some 
parts of the Scripture.” ‘ How can you expect,” was 
the reply, “to be able to believe, when you only turn 
your mind to the difficulties of the subject?” But 
what had made his friend read this language in his 
looks, was very much that sense of hopelessness which 
he was most desirous to correct. “ At all events,” 
said another at the close of such a conversation, “ if 
you are right it is now too late for me to alter. Iam 
in for it.” «“ No,’? he answered earnestly, “‘ my dear 
P., it is not too late, only attend to these things and 
you will find it true, ‘him that cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out.’’” 

To such calls as these he was still alive, but from 
all common business he withdrew as much as possible ; 
and could not “ leave the quiet of his country retire- 
ment even for the most friendly asylum, without his 
spirits failing him,” and praying, “ that in proportion 
as” he “ grew unfit for the bustle of life,” he “ might 
become more and more harmonized with the senti- 
ments and dispositions of a better world.” His 
need of its waters still carried him to Bath, and he 
paid a few short visits to his oldest and most valued 
friends. One of these carried him in the autumn of 
1832 to his old haunts at Battersea Rise; and during 
his stay there Mr. Richmond took his admirable pic- 
ture. This was begun whilst he was joining in general 
conversation, but it was found impossible to fix him in 
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ceeded. Mr. Forster,!® who was staying in the house, 


until an ingenious device suc- 


undertook to draw him into argument. ‘ Pray, Mr. 
Wilberforce,” he began as he sat by him, “ is it true 
that the last accounts from the West Indies prove that 
the slaves are on the whole so much better off than 
they were thought to be, that you have much altered 
your views as to slavery?” ‘ Mr. Forster,” he re- 
plied, with sudden animation, “ I am astonished at 
you. What! a sensible man like you believe such 
reports? Why, sir, they flog them with a whip as 
thick as my arm,” grasping it as he spoke. A most 
animated conversation followed, and Mr. Forster was 
not convinced until Richmond’s happy likeness was 
secured. On this subject he was full of vigour to the 
very last. Soon after his return from Clapham he 
wrote to Mr. Buxton. 


“Rast Farleigh, near Maidstone, Nov. 23, 1832. 
“‘ My dear Buxton, 


It is well for you that just now my eyes are 
less equal to work than they sometimes are; nay, 
rather (for I would not spare my eyes when it really 
became my duty to strain them) it is well for you that 
T have but a few minutes at command ; for my mind 
happening lately to have been led into some lucubra- 
tions on the Slave Trade, I was gradually excited into 
such an internal heat, that were I not to attempt to 
lessen the intensity of the flame by imparting a mea- 
sure of it to you, I should almost become the victim 

10 The Rey. C. Forster, Chaplain to the late Bishop of Limerick. 
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of my own excessive inflammation. Happily, I am 
persuaded I need use no laborious endeavours to ex- 
cite your warmth. It will be enough for me to name 
the governments of Spain, of Portugal, of Brazil, and 
above all, of France, in reference to the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Do examine all the treaties they 
have made with us, and the sums of money by which 
we endeavoured to quicken their tardiness. Then, ob- 
serve, the Duc de Broglie, who is in office in France, 
would assuredly be favourably disposed towards any 
propositions we should make to his government to 
render practical what is now only nominal—a circum- 
stance the more abominable because I understand both 
Spain and Portugal use the French flag to cover their 
acts of piracy. 

“ My dear friend, let me beg you, unless you 
happen to have recently looked into this subject, 
do not suppose yourself to knowit; but do review 
your inquiry and consideration, and you will be as 
ready to burst into a flame as Iam. I feel, and shall 
feel, this affair the more, because I myself am not 
guiltless. I myself ought to have stirred in it more 
than I did before I left the House of Commons, and 
now that I am there no longer, I consider you as my 
heir at law. I gave no small offence in a certain 
quarter for not adopting another line of succession, 
and I really believe if you cannot get government to 
concede to your wishes, you might carry the measure 
in the House of Commons. But my letter is called 
for and I must lay down my pen. ‘There is no post 
to-morrow—farewell. 
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‘«« May the blessingof God be with you and yours, 
and believe me 


Ever sincerely and affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


«P,S, Pray give mea frank or two; that to Knibb 
to contradict a statement that I sold my slaves” be- 
fore I took up the cause, and the other to honest 
Hagan the grand African Liberator. 


“T, F, Buxton Esq.” 


“IT congratulate you, my dear old friend,”’ he wrote 
to Mr. Macaulay on the Ist of January, “on having 
entered on the year which I trust will be distinguished 
by your seeing at last the mortal stroke given to the 
accursed Slave Trade, and the emancipation of the 
West Indian slaves at length accomplished.” 

He could not be a mere well-wisher in this busi- 
ness. Though he had two years before “ resolved 
never more to speak in public,’ he was induced, upon 
the 12th of April, 1833, to propose at a meeting in 
the town of Maidstone, a petition against slavery. 
His own signature was put to this petition, and with 
all his earlier spirit, he would not allow the appoint- 
ment of delegates, a measure commonly adopted, but 
inconsistent he maintained with the spirit of the 
constitution. It was an affecting sight to see the old 
man who had been so long the champion of this cause 


17 One of the prevalent calumnies against Mr. Wilberforce had been 
that he had inherited a West Indian estate, which he had sold prepara- 
tory to his Abolition labours, 
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come forth once more from his retirement, and with 
an unquenched spirit, though with a weakened voice 
and failing body, maintain for the last time the 
cause of truth and justice. 

There was now no question about immediate eman- 
cipation ; but the principle of compensation was 
disputed, and on this his judgment and his voice 
were clear. Ten years before he had proposed to 
Mr. Canning that a fund should be formed for in- 
demnifying those who should be proved in fact to 
suffer by a change in the West Indian system; but 
to admit the principle of previous compensation for 
expected injury was only to postpone for ever all 
improvements of the system. Against this therefore 
he all along contended, even whilst he maintained 
that Great Britain “owed smart money” for her 
former encouragement of the Slave Trade. He hailed 
therefore with joy the proposal to atone. for these 
- offences by the grant of twenty millions; and in this 
his last speech at once declared, “‘I say, and say 
honestly and fearlessly, that the same Being who com- 
mands us to love mercy, says also, Do justice, and 
therefore I have no objection to grant the colonists 
the relief that may be due to them for any real in- 
juries, which they may ultimately prove themselves 
to have sustained. But it must be after an impartial 
investigation of the merits of each case by a fair and 
competent tribunal. [ have no objection either, to 
make every possible sacrifice which may be necessary 
to secure the complete accomplishment of the object 
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which we iene a in n View 5 but let not the inquiry into 
this matter be made a plea for perpetuating wrongs 
for which no pecuniary offers can compensate. “I 
trust,” he concluded, “that we now approach the 
very end of our career ;” and as a gleam of sunshine 
broke into the hall, “the object,” he exclaimed with 
all his early fire, “is bright before us, the light of 
heaven beams on it, and is an earnest of success.” 

To the very end, this his earliest object roused him 
into animation, “ with the interest,” as Mr. Smith 
humorously puts it, “ which a main-spring, although 
somewhat less elastic than when first encased, might 
be supposed to take in the going of a watch.”” When 
it was casually mentioned at dinner, that “at this 
moment probably the debate on Slavery is just com- 
mencing,” he sprung up from his chair, and with his 
clear voice startled his surrounding friends, by sud- 
denly exclaiming in a most striking manner, “ Hear, 
hear, hear.” 

And now the time was come, when his dust was to 
return to the earth, and his spirit to God who gave 
it. On the 20th of April he left East Farleigh, and 
after a short visit to the Isle of Wight, arrived at 
Bath on the 17th of May. The waters, to which 
in great measure he owed the prolongation of his 
life till his 74th year, would help, it was hoped, to 
throw off the effects of the influenza, from which 
he had suffered greatly upon leaving Kent. But. 
here his strength visibly declined, and it was soon 
seen, that if his life was spared, it would be but for 
a season of weakness and suffering. During two 
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months which he spent there, he suffered much from 
pain and languor; and though he displayed the most 
unvarying patience, yet the excellent bust exe- 
cuted at this time by Joseph, shows, beautiful -as 
it is, that his outward tenement was fast hastening 
to decay. But while all around him were full of 
thought about himself, his own anxiety was altogether 
for two of his daughters-in-law: for a month only 
before his removal, two grandsons were born to 
inherit the name of William Wilberforce, 


*‘ Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.” 


This event is the last recorded in a pocket-book 
which he always carried with him. Other of his 
thoughts may be traced in its pages, by a set of 
references to the “ closing scene of several memorable 
men.” 

All his thoughts and conversation now savoured 
of the better world to which he was drawing near. At 
this time he was consulted by a young friend who was 
doubtful what profession to choose, but inclined to- 
wards the army or navy. “ Think particularly,” he 
said, “ whether you are choosing for time only, or for 
eternity. For of course a sensible man will wish to 
choose that which will be best on the long*run. And 
then it is just as much part of the consideration what 
will be best for me between my thousandth and two 
thousandth year as between my twentieth and 
thirtieth. It is curious how our estimate of time is 
altered by its being removed toa distance. Ask how 
long did Moses live before Christ. If a man says 
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1300 years, and you correct him, 1500: poh! why be 
so accurate ? Within 200 years will do. But how 
immense 200 years now seem!” 

Meanwhile the calmness with which he was pre- 
paring to close his own career is apparent from the 
following letter. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD CALTHORPE. 


“ (Private, ) Bath, June 27, 1833. 
“‘ My dear Calthorpe, 


You have been very kindly liberal about 
franks, and I really feel your kindness, and did not 
mean you should be called on so largely. To confess 
the truth to you, as really, and not merely in name, 
a friend, I will state that three or four days ago I 
thought I was breaking up rapidly as well as seri- 
ously, There has been I think an amendment sub- 
sequently, which leads me to believe that my decline 
is proceeding less rapidly than I had supposed, though 
not less seriously. There has been a general dispo- 
sition in the system to the deposition of water, and 
this sluggishness of the absorbents is a very common 
mode in which they whose constitutions are rather 
feeble, and who are favoured with a gradual exit, 
actually decay. I thought you would like to know 
this, and therefore would not keep it from you. 

“T hear with real pleasure that your dear sister is 
well, and that dear Lady Charlotte is about to afford 
another security against the extinction of the Cal- . 
thorpe name. My dear friend, may God bless and 
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prosper you, especially in the most important par- 
ticulars. Oh what cause for thankfulness have you 
for having been called to the knowledge and feeling 
of salvation through the Redeemer! May you grow 
in grace more and more. Give my affectionate re- 
membrances to Lady Charlotte, and Frederick, also 
to Miss Calthorpe when you next write, and be as- 
sured I am 
Liver sincerely and affectionately yours, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


“<The cover I enclose is to spare the finances of a 
widow with six or seven children, and a very slender 
pecuniary provision. It is to introduce her to some 
acquaintances at the place where she has fixed for a 
time.” 


It had always been his feeling that the most fitting 
state for the last hours of life, was one free alike from 
excitement and from terror; in which while the mind 
was conscious of the awful nature of the approaching 
change, it could yet resign itself to its reconciled, all- 
merciful Father, with the humility as well as the con- 
fidence of a child. He often mentioned it as a proof 
of great wisdom, that while the younger believer is 
described by Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress as 
passing easily through the stream of death, a less 
buoyant hope and a deeper flood is represented as the 
portion of the aged Christian. ‘ It is the peculiarity,” 
he said, “ of the Christian religion, that humility and 
holiness increase in equal proportions.” 
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But his own mind was as remarkable for its thank- 
fulness and peace as for its humility. His youngest 
son, who was with him at this period, recorded at the 
moment various memoranda of his state of feeling. 
“ Saturday, July 6th, he was taken ill, quite suddenly, 
while sitting at dinner. I ran for a medical man, and 
before I returned he was got to bed. He was suffering 
much from giddiness and sickness, but his words to 
me were, ‘I have been thinking of the great mercy of 
God in trying me with illness of this kind, which, 
though very distressing, is scarcely to be called pain, 
rather than with severe suffering, which my bodily 
constitution could hardly bear.’ When his medical 
attendant came, ‘ Thank God,’ he said, ‘I am not 
losing my faculties.’ ‘Yes, but you could not easily 
go through a’ ‘problem in arithmetic or geometry.’ 
‘[ think I could go through the Asses’ Bridge,’ he 
replied. ‘ Let me see ;’ and began, correcting himself 
if he omitted any thing. Of course his attendant 
stopped him. 

«« About eight o’clock, on being asked how he felt, 
he said, ‘ What cause have I for thankfulness! I have 
been all day almost as comfortable as if I had been 
pretty well. Ihave slept a good deal, and I have so 
many people who are kind to me. Iam sure I feel 
deeply my servants’ attention.’ 

« Alluding to a remedy which was provided for 
some present discomfort, he burst out repeatedly into 
exclamations on the goodness of God in these little 
things, providing means to remedy the various incon- 
veniences of sickness. To this subject he several 
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times recurred, with the remark, ‘ How ungrateful 
men are in not seeing the hand of God in all their 
comforts! I am sure it greatly adds to our enjoy- 
ment to trace His hand in them.’ 

** Soon after he said, ‘ What is that text, ‘ He hath 
hid pride from man?’ I was thinking how God had 
taught him the folly of pride, because the most 
beautiful and delicate woman, and the proudest man, 
of the highest birth and station, who was never ap- 
proached but with deference and formality, is exposed 
-to exactly the same infirmities of this body of our 
humiliation that lam.’ He was repeating mentally 
the 5lst Psalm, and asked me to look what came 
next after the eleventh verse, ‘Take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me.’ I read, ‘ Oh give me the comfort of 
Thy help again.’ ‘It is very odd, I thought it had 
been ‘ Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation., Do 
look what it is in the Bible Version.’ I found it as 
he said. ‘ What a very remarkable passage! It 
seems like an anticipation of the ait of the 
new dispensation.’ 

“* He spoke much of the delight which he had in the 
affection and care of his wife and children. ‘ Think 
what I should have done had I been left ; as one hears 
of people quarrelling and separating. ‘ In sickness 
and in health’ was the burden, and well has it been 
kept.’? (Here she came in.) ‘I was just praising 
you.’ 

“Generally, I should say, that except in his remark 
about pride, there was hardly a word he uttered that 
was not a bursting forth of praise. ‘ What cause it 
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is for thankfulness,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that I never 
suffer from head-ache!’ 

“ Half-past eight, Sunday morning.”? ‘ Remember, 

my dear H.,’ he said, ‘that it is Sunday morning, 
and all our times here are very short. Iam sure the 
manner of my dismissal, as far as it has yet gone, has 
been most gracious. I have not had so much time 
here for reading Scripture as I wish, but I rejoice 
at having laid in a knowledge of it when I was 
stronger. I hope you always take care of that. From 
our familiarity with it, we do not feel about the Serip- 
ture at all as we should do, if we were to hear for the 
first time that there was a communication from God 
to man. 
_ €Think of our Saviour coming down from heaven, 
and, when one feels what a little pain is, submitting 
to all that he endured; having the nails roughly 
driven through his hands. To be sure the thought 
of our Saviour’s sufferings is so amazing, so astonish- 
ing, I am quite overwhelmed. Next to the horrible 
driving of the nails, I have thought most of His being 
given over to the insults of the Roman soldiery, when 
one thinks what brutal fellows they were. His suffer- 
ings were not alleviated as mine are by the kindness 
of those about Him. 

‘I have been thinking of that delightful text, which 
has often comforted me, ‘ Be careful for nothing,’ 
&c.’ (He went on as far as ‘ The peace of God shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.’) 
‘To be sure,’ (he spoke with his voice faltering 
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with emotion,) ‘it is the same Almighty power which 
enables Him to watch over all the world, every crea- 
ture, beast, bird, or insect, and to attend to all the 
concerns of every individual.’ 

“Four o’clock. Dinner time. ‘I am a poor creature 
to-day,’ he said. ‘ I cannot help thinking if some of 
the people who saw me swaggering away on the 
hustings at York could see me now, how much they 
would think me changed. What a mercy to think 
that these things do not come by chance, but are the 
arrangements of infinite wisdom ! 

‘ When I think how many poor people are suffer- 
ing, without the luxuries that I possess, and the 
kind friends I have about me, I am quite ashamed 
of my comforts.’ 

“ Five o’clock. ‘I cannot help thinking there was 
some mistake about my medicine; but it does not 
matter. There is nothing sinful in it.’ 

“ Toussaint Louverture was mentioned in the even- 
ing. ‘I sent word,’ he said, ‘to Sir Walter Scott that 
he had not at all done justice to that part of his His- 
tory, (of Buonaparte,) and he replied, that if I would 
point any thing out to him, he would willingly alter it. 
I wanted dear Stephen to doit, but he did not. Iam 
very sorry for it, but it must be known sooner or later. 
To be sure to make a treaty of amity and friendship 
with a man, and then have him and his family seized 
and sent on shipboard, and finally to the chateau of 
Joux.... And then a veil is drawn over it. None 
knows what happened. What a story there will be 
there, when this world shall give up its dead! It was 
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something like the case of the Duc D’Enghien, but 

worse.’ 

«« Bleven, p.m. ‘I feel more comfortable than I 
have done for I know not how long. Never had a 
man such cause for thankfulness as I have, and above 
all, that I have so many, many kind friends to do 
every thing for me, My own son, and my own wife. 
I am quite ashamed of my comforts when I think of 
Him who had not where to lay His head.’ 

« Tuesday,” four o’clock. Reading some of 
Cecil’s remarks. ‘ Nothing can be more opposite 
than that spirit of the present day, which shows itself 
for instance in the pride of literature, to the spirit of 
Christianity, Compare this bold, independent, dar- 
ing spirit, with the beatitudes. ‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit. Blessed are they that mourn. Blessed are 
the meek.’ Nothing surely can be so contrary to 
what ought to be the spirit of a creature who feels in 
himself the seeds of corruption. 

‘ Mrs. Hannah More told me that towards the end 
of Johnson’s life, if he was asked how he was, he 
would answer, ‘ rather better, I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ.’ And so to whatever he was asked.,’” 

A friend * who happened to be passing through Bath, 
two days afterwards, (July 11th,) paid him a visit 
which he thus describes. ‘‘ When I arrived at the 
house on the South Parade which he then occupied, 
I found that he had been suffering severely from a 
bilious ‘attack; and his lady, whose attentions to 
him were most tender and unremitting, appeared to 
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be in low spirits on his account. Still there then 
appeared no reason to apprehend the near approach 
of death. 

“ T was introduced to an apartment up-stairs, where 
I found the veteran Christian reclining on a sofa, 
with his feet wrapped in flannel ; and his countenance 
bespeaking increased age since I had last seen him, 
as well as much delicacy. He received me with the 
warmest marks of affection, and seemed to be de- 
lighted by the unexpected arrival of an old friend. 
I had scarcely taken my seat beside him before... 
it seemed given me to remind him of the words of 
the psalmist ; ‘Although ye have lien among the 
pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold; and 
I freely spoke to him of the good and glorious things, 
which, as I believed, assuredly awaited him in the 
kingdom of rest and peace. In the mean time the 
illuminated expression of his furrowed countenance, 
with his clasped and uplifted hands, were indicative 
of profound devotion and holy joy. 

** Soon afterwards he unfolded his own experience to 
me in a highly interesting manner. He told me that 
the text on which he was then most prone to dwell, 
and from which he was deriving peculiar comfort, was 
a passage in the Epistle to the Philippians; ‘ Be 
careful for nothing, but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God; and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Jesus Christ.’ While his frail nature 
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was shaking, and his mortal. tabernacle seemed ready 
to be dissolved, this ‘ peace of God’ was his blessed 
and abundant portion. 

“The mention of this text immediately called forth 
one of his bright ideas, and led to a display, as in days 
of old, of his peculiar versatility of mind. ‘ How 
admirable,’ said he, ‘are the harmony and variety of 
St. Paul’s smaller Epistles!'—You might well have 
given an argument upon it in your little work on evi- 
dence. The Epistle to the Galatians contains a 
noble exhibition of doctrine. That to the Colossians 
is a union of doctrine and precept, showing their 
mutual connexion and dependence ; that to the Ephe- 
sians, is seraphic; that to the Philippians, is all 
love.’ * 

‘ With regard to myself,’ he added, ‘ I have nothing 
whatsoever to urge, but the poor Publican’s plea, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.’ These words 
were expressed with peculiar feeling and emphasis, 
and have since called to my remembrance his own 
definition of the word mercy—‘ kindness to those 
that deserve punishment.’ What a lesson may we 
derive from such an example! It may awfully remind 
us of the apostle’s question—‘If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and ungodly 
appear ?’”’ 

The predominance of these feelings may be seen in 
a remark which he made to his son a few days after- 


2 “ Familiar Sketch,” by Joseph John Gumey. His son has recorded 
the last remark as “The Epistle to the Philippians is social and 
domestic,” 
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wards, speaking of his dangerous attack the week 
before, “ You must all join with me,” he said, “ in 
praying that the short remainder of my life may be 
spent in gaining that spirituality of mind which will 
fit me for heaven. And there I hope to meet all 
of you.” 

One or two other notices of his conversation 
before he left Bath show how thoroughly his mind 
retained its powers. With Mr. Joseph (who was 
then taking his bust) the conversation turned upon 
Pitt. “ Michael Angelo Taylor,” he said, “was one 
day going up St. James’s Street with M. when 
they saw Pitt walking down it with immense strides. 
I do not know whether you ever happened to observe 
that the fall in St. James’s Street makes those 
who are coming down it seem to overlook those who 
are going the other way. ‘I am very sorry,’ said 
Michael Angelo, ‘ but Pitt’s conduct has been such, 
that I feel it my duty to cut him, as you will see.’ 
Pitt walked by, giving rather a haughty nod to M., 
and never observing Michael Angelo at all. ‘You 
saw I cut him.’ ‘I am truly glad you told me. I 
should have thought he cut you.’ 

“‘ Never was there a man whose character was so 
much misunderstood. He was thought very proud. 
Now he was a very little proud and very shy. 

“While he still condescended to practise the law, 
he was pleading in Chancery against the opening the 
biddings for an estate which had been sold by the 
court, and he said, ‘ If this is done, no sensible man 
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will ever bid again Yor an estate sold by Chancery. 
I am sure I never will,’ a declaration which of course 
filled the court with merriment.” 

After he had spent two months at Bath, it was 
thought advisable that he should consult Dr. Cham- 
bers, from whose skill he had derived great benefit 
in 1824. He set out therefore towards London, 
though with no expectation on his own part of reco- 
vering. “ There is no one now,” he said, “that I can 
be useful to, but we should always be trying to follow, 
in every respect, God’s indicated will.” His pur- 
pose was to spend a few days at a house which was 
lent him by his cousin, Mrs. Lucy Smith, of whose 
kindness he readily availed himself, observing, that 
it was his “ test of having a regard for a person when 
he liked to receive favours from them, One likes to 
confer them upon every one, but only to receive them 
from real friends. JI am sure I used always to think, 
as soon as I went out of my house, which of my friends 
there was to whom I could lend it. It was such a 
pleasure to think, when I could not enjoy it myself, 
that they did.” He commenced his journey on the 
17th of July, and on the 19th arrived in Cadogan 
Place, Sloane Street. 

Thus was he. again carried along the road, which 
forty-five years before he had traversed in appa- 
rently a dying state, and his mind seemed to travel 
back through the long space which had intervened. 
“How differently time appears,” he said to his son 
while they halted at an inn, “when you look at it in 
the life of an individual, and in the general mass! 
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Now I seem to have gone through such a number 
of various scenes, and such a lapse of time, and yet 
when you come to compare it with any great period 
of time—fifty years—think how little fifty years 
seems: why it is 3000 years since the Psalms, which 
I delight in, were written. By the way, (turning to 
his servant,) I have not my Psalter this morning. Do 
you know where it is?” 

The day after he reached town, he expressed him- 
self as “ very anxious to dedicate the short remainder 
of time God might yet allot him, to the cultivation of 
union with Christ, and to the acquiring more of His 
spirit. My private prayers,” he said, “are much 
the same as those in the family, pardon and grace. 
To-night [Saturday] particularly with regard to the 
week past. 

<< Perhaps I have been wrong in not praying more 
with others. But I never felt that I could open my 
heart with perfect freedom and sincerity, and the idea of 
doing otherwise in praying to Almighty God... Now 
I own many good men use expressions which I cannot 
use; for instance, about their own corruption. I 
HOPE no man on earth has a stronger sense of sinful- 
ness and unworthiness before God than I. But they 
speak as if they did not feel the wish to do the will of 
God, and Iam sure I cannot say that. Now S. in 
his prayers often uses expressions of that kind, which 
quite amaze me in a man so sincere as he is.” 

When he reached London parliament was still 
sitting, and many of his friends flocked around him. 
«© What cause it is for thankfulness,” he said, “ that 
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God has always “digposed people to treat me so 
kindly, and with such attention ! Popularity is cer- 
tainly a dangerous thing ;’—[then after a pause ;] 
—the antidote is chiefly in the feeling one has; 
how very differently they would regard me, if they 
knew me really!” A friend who at this time came 
in asked, “Well! how are you?” “I am like a 
clock which is almost run down.” On the Monday 
after his arrival, he received a visit from a party of 
children. After they were gone, he said, “ What a 
delightful thing it is to think how many inhabitants 
are being trained up there for heaven! For when the 
means of grace are used, one does see, I think, that 
God so very greatly, one may say universally, blesses 
them.” 

His public conduct had not prevented him from 
keeping up a friendly connexion with many West In- 
dians ; who gave full credit to his sincerity. One 
of his last visitors was a member of a great West In- 
dian family ; and to his son’s remark that this cir- 
cumstance produced no effect upon his feelings —< Oh 
when we really believe a man to be serving God,” 
he answered, “I delight in trampling on all these 
little pots. Some one said, ‘I trample on impos- 
sibilities.” I do not quite say that; but all these 
little distinctions are overwhelmed, annihilated, in 
the case of a person with whom I trust, (speaking 
with deep seriousness,) for my own sake, I may meet 
hereafter.” 

“ How thankful should I be,” was his remark to a 
friend who now came in, “ that I am not lying in 
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severe pain, as so many are! Certainly, not to be 
able to move about is a great privation to me; but 
then I have so many comforts, and above all, such 
kind friends—and to that you contribute.” 

“* At this time,” says another member of his family, 
“T arrived in London to see him, and was much 
struck by the signs of his approaching end. His 
usual activity was totally suspended by a painful local 
disorder, which prevented him from walking. The 
morning of Friday (July 26th) was pleasant, and I 
assisted before his breakfast to carry him in a chair 
to the steps in front of the house, that he might enjoy 
the air for a few moments. Here he presented a 
most striking appearance, looking forth with calm 
delight upon trees and grass, the freshness and vigour 
of which contrasted with his own decay. It was 
nearly his last view of God’s works in this their lower 
manifestation. ‘The doors’ were soon to ‘be shut 
in the streets, and those that look out of the windows 
to be darkened.’ 

“ His manner at this time was more than usually 
affectionate, and he received with great cheerfulness 
the visits of many old associates, from whom he 
had long been separated. The last words which I 
heard from him related to one of these} whose re- 
ligious opinions he had for many years lamented. 
‘How truly amiable he is, yet I can never see him 
‘without the deepest pain!’ On Friday afternoon I 
left him with the intention of preparing to receive 
him, on the following Tuesday, not knowing that 
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before that time he Was to be a partaker of the im- 
heritance of the saints in light.’ ” 

It was altogether a striking combination of circum- 
stances that he should have come to London at that 
time—to die. The Bill for the Abolition of Slavery 
was read for the second time in the House of Com- 
mons on the Friday night, and the last public inform- 
ation he received was, that his country was willing 
to redeem itself from the national disgrace at any 
sacrifice. ‘“ Thank God,” said he, “ that I should 
have lived to witness a day in which England is will- 
ing to give twenty millions sterling for the Abolition 
of Slavery.” His state of health had latterly in- 
duced many of his friends to express their hope that 
he might be allowed to witness the consummation of 
the fifty years’ struggle, and might then retire in 
peace; and so strong was this presentiment, that one 
of them speaks of writing to take leave of him so 
soon as the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was 
known to be in progress. That this anticipation 
should be so exactly realized, added signal interest to 
an event, which in the course of nature might be 
shortly expected, 

Not less remarkable was it that London, which of 
late he had seldom visited, and where he purposed to 
remain but a day or two, should be the place of his de- 
parture, Yet had it been otherwise, his funeral could 
hardly have presented the circumstances, which made 
it the fit termination of such a life. The concurrence ~ 
of two such incidents seemed providentially designed 
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to fix public attention on his closing scene, that so 
the aged Christian might be marked out by the pub- 
lic yoice, as the man whom his country “ delighted to 
honour.” 

On the evening of Friday, however, he seemed so 
much better, that there was every reason to suppose 
he would be able to leave town on the Tuesday. His 
youngest son has again recorded some of his remarks. 
« A review in the Quarterly was read to him, (Rush’s 
Residence,) which spoke of the Duke of Wellington’s 
ability in council. ‘ Most true,’ he said. ‘JI sup- 
pose you have never seen them, but when the Duke 
of Wellington commanded in Spain, and his brother 
the Marquis Wellesley was sent to conduct the nego- 
ciation, the papers containing the despatches of the 
two brothers were printed by parliament, and I re- 
member thinking, that I had never seen any thing at: 
all equal to them in talent. I remember hearing too, 
that of all the persons who gave evidence about Fi- 
nance, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Harrowby 
knew most of the subject.’ 

“‘ Some of his concluding remarks this evening were 
on the number of friends by whom he was surrounded. 
‘I do declare,’ he said, ‘ that the delight I have in feel- 
ing that there are a few people whose hearts are really 
attached to me, is the very highest I have in this 
world, And as far as the present state is concerned, 
what more could any man wish at the close of life, 
than to be attended by his own children, and his own 
wife, and all treating him with such uniform kindness 
and affection?” 
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His son concludes “his notes this evening. “ On 
the whole what appears to me characteristic in his 
state of mind is chiefly this: there seems to be little 
anticipation, though he is strongly impressed with a 
feeling that he is near his end; much nearer than from 
what his physician says I trust is the case. He 
speaks very little as if looking forward to future hap- 
piness ; but he seems more like a person in the actual 
enjoyment of heaven within: he hardly speaks of any 
one subject except to express his sense of thankful- 
ness, and what cause he feels for gratitude. ‘This is 
the case even in speaking of the things which try him 
most. Thus talking of his being kept from exercise, 
‘What cause for thankfulness have I that I am not 
lying in pain, and in a suffering posture, as so many 
people are! Certainly it is a great privation to me from 
my habits not to be able to walk about, and to lie still 
so much as I do, but then how many there are who 
are lying in severe pain!’ And then he will break out 
into some passionate expression of thankfulness.” 

“The next morning* his amendment seemed to 
continue. ‘To an old servant who drew him out in a 
wheel-chair, he talked with more than usual anima- 
tion, and the fervency with which he offered up the 
family prayer was particularly noticed. But in the 
evening his weakness returned in a most distressing 
manner, and the next day he experienced a succession 
of fainting fits, to which he had been for two years 
subject, which were followed by much suffering, and 
which for a time suspended his powers of recollection. 

"83. July 27. 
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His physician pronounced that if he survived this 
attack it would be to suffer much pain, and probably 
also with an impaired understanding. During an 
interval in the evening of Sunday, ‘I am in a very 
distressed state,’ he said, alluding apparently to his 
bodily condition. ‘ Yes,’ it was answered, ‘ but you 
have your feet on the Rock.’ ‘I do not venture,’ he 
replied, ‘ to speak so positively ; but I hope I have.’ 
And after this expression of his humble trust, with 
but one groan, he entered into that world where pain 
and doubt are for ever at an end. He died at three 
o’clock in the morning of Monday, July 29th, aged 
73 years and 11 months.” 

No sooner was his death made known, than the 
following letter, originating with the Lord Chancel- 
lor, (Brougham,) was addressed to his youngest son, 
the only one of his four children who was with him 
at the time of his departure. 


TO THE REV. H. W. WILBERFORCE. *° 


“We the undersigned members of both 
Houses of parliament, being anxious upon public 
grounds to show our respect for the meniory of the 
late William Wilberforce, and being also satisfied 
that public honours can never be more fitly bestowed 
than upon such benefactors of mankind, earnestly 
request that he may be buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
and that we, and others who may agree with us in 


25 His youngest son, though thus addressed in the requisition, was 
not at that time in Holy Orders. 
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these sentiments, may have permission to attend his 


funeral. 


Wituiam FREDERICK 
Broveuam, C, 


J. LiIncoLn 
EK. CuicHEester 


ELpon Bristou 
Lanspown, P. C. GosFoRD 
Vassatt HoLtitanp Harrowey 
‘WESTMINSTER ALBEMARLE 
CLARENDON C. J. Lonpon 
Essex GoDOLPHIN 
CLIFDEN RossLyn 
WELLESLEY CALTHORPE 
GREY Bute 

Bex ey DENBIGH 
SIDMOUTH Ducte 
GRAFTON CALEDON 

W. Cantuar. CLANRICARDE 
WELLINGTON Morey 
Ripon, P. 8. Epwarp HeERrEForp 
HappineTon Dacre. 
PLUNKET 


In conveying this requisition, the Lord Chan- 
cellor declared himself “ authorized to add that nearly 
all the members of both Houses of parliament would 
have joined, had the time allowed;” and an applica- 
tion couched in the same terms was signed by almost 
one hundred members of all parties in the House of 
Commons. 

2% July 31, 
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Mr. Wilberforce had chosen for the place of his 
interment, in accordance with a promise made to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Stephen, a vault at Stoke 
Newington, where his sister and his daughter had 
been buried. A direction to this effect was given in his 
will, a circumstance however not actually ascertained 
till after the funeral. But his family had no hesitation 
in acceding to a request so gratifying to their feel- 
ings. Still they thought it fitting to avoid all such 
parade as was inconsistent with the situation of a pri- 
vate gentleman. It was his characteristic distinction 
that, without quitting the rank in which Providence 
had placed him, he had cast on it a lustre peculiarly his 
own. Nothing therefore could be more appropriate, 
than that the Bishops of the Church, the Princes of 
the’ Blood, the great warrior of the age, the King’s 
chief servants, and the highest legal functionaries— 
whatever England had most renowned for talent and 
greatness—should assemble as they did around his 
unpretending bier. His simple name was its noblest 
decoration. 

When his funeral reached Westminster Abbey on 
Saturday, Aug. 5th, the procession was joined by the 
members then attending the two Houses of parlia- 
ment. Public business was suspended ; the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Lord Chancellor, one 
Prince of the Blood, with others of the highest 
rank, took their place as pall-bearers beside the bier. 
It was followed by his sons, his relations, and imme- 
diate friends. The Prebendary then in residence, one 
of his few surviving college friends, met it at the 
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Minster gate with the Church’s funeral office ; and 
whilst the vaulted roof gave back the anthem his 
body was laid in the north transept, close to the 
tombs of Pitt, Fox, and Canning. 

It was remarked by one of the prelates who took _ 
part in this striking scene, that considering how long 
he had retired from active life, and that his intellec- 
tual superiority could be known only by tradition to 
the generation which thus celebrated his obsequies, 
there was a sort of testimony to the moral sublimity 
of his Christian character in this unequalled mark of 
public approbation. For while a public funeral had 
been matter of customary compliment to those who 
died in official situations, this voluntary tribute of 
individual respect from the mass of the great legis- 
lative bodies of the land, was an unprecedented 
honour. It was one moreover to which the general 
voice responded. The crowd of equipages which fol- 
lowed his funeral procession was unusually great. 
The Abbey was thronged with the most respectable 
persons. ‘‘ You will like to know,” writes a friend, 
“that as I came towards it down the Strand, every 
third person I met going about their ordinary busi- 
ness was in mourning.” <A subscription was imme- 
diately opened. among his friends in London; it was 
agreed to place his statue in Westminster Abbey, and 
as a yet more appropriate memorial, that some chari- 
table endowment should perpetuate his name. Public 
meetings were held at York and Hull on the occasion, 
and in the former place, a County Asylum for the 
blind has since «been founded in honour of him, 
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while his townsmen of Hull have raised a column to 
his memory. 

It would be vain to mention all the marks of re- 
spect which were paid to him by the public societies 
in which he had borne part. Nor were there want- 
ing other more private, but not less affecting, tokens 
of regard. A number of those who had been indebt- 
ed to his kindness met after his funeral, “ with feel- 
ings,” as one of them expressed it in touching, and it 
is hoped not unseemly, words, “almost as disconsolate 
as those of the bereaved apostles, to lament his loss.” 
“ Great part of our coloured population, who form 
here an important body,” writes a dignified clergy- 
man from the West Indies, “went into mourning at 
the news of his death.” The same honour was paid 
him by this class of persons at New York, where also 
an eulogium (since printed) was pronounced upon 
him by a person publicly selected for the task, and 
their brethren throughout the United States were 
called upon to pay the marks of external respect to 
the memory of their benefactor. For departed kings 
there are appointed honours, and the wealthy have 
their gorgeous obsequies: it was his nobler portion 
to clothe a people with spontaneous mourning, and 
go down to the grave amid the benedictions of the 
poor. 

It is impossible to conclude this history without ob- 
serving the striking testimony which it bears to that 
inspired dictate ; ‘“‘ Godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is as well as of that which is to come.” If 
ever any man drew a prosperous lot in this life, he did 
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so, who has been here described. Yet his Christian 
faith was from first to last his talisman of happiness. 
Without it the buoyancy of his youthful spirits led to 
a frivolous waste of life, not more culpable than un- 
satisfying, With it came lofty conceptions,—an energy 
which triumphed over sickness and languor, the cold- 
ness of friends and the violence of enemies,—a 
calmness not to be provoked,—a perseverance which 
repulse could not baffle. To these virtues was owing 
the happiness of his active days. Through the power 
of the same sustaining principle, his affection towards 
his fellow creatures was not dulled by the intercourse 
of life, nor his sweetness of temper impaired by the 
irritability of age. A firm trust in God, an unde- 
viating submission to His will, an overflowing thank- 
fulness,—these maintained in him to the last that 
cheerfulness which this world could neither give nor 
take away. They poured even upon his earthly 
pilgrimage the anticipated radiance of that brighter 
region, to which he has now doubtless been admitted. 
For “THE PATH OF THE JUST IS LIKE THE SHINING 
LIGHT, WHICH SHINETH MORE AND MORE UNTO THE 
PERFECT DAY.” 


THE END. 
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259. 

Cape of Good ‘Hope, ii. 
slavery at, v. 131. 

Capital punishments, i. 131; iti. 
440; v. 14. 

Cardale, Mr. iv. 153, 

Card-playing, i. 133.; 11256; v. 17. 

Carey, Dr. his character, iv. 123. 

Carhampton, Lord, ii. 25. 

Carib tribes, ii. 258. 

Carlile, Richard, his trials for 
blasphemy, v. 39. 

Carlyle, Rev. I. D. ii. 333. 344. 

Caroline, Queen, v. 54. 56, 57. 
O98 OL 65.7 diel ils, 19s, 00% Oe 
her death, 105. 
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Carrington, Lord, ti. 154; iii. 56; 
iv. 220. letter from, ili. 56. 

Cartwright, Major, i. 190. 245. 
letter to and from, 190. 

Castlereagh, Lord, (afterwards 

- Marquis of Londonderry,) iii. 
178. 406; iv. 35. 124. 135. 
187. 190. 221; v. 2. 9. letter 
from, iv. 224. 

Catalani, Madame, ii. 516. 

Catholic Emancipation, iti. 231. 

Cecil, Rev. John, ii. 16. 57. 

Censorship of the press, v. 212. 

Ceylon, ii. 242. schools for Chris- 
tianity in, ili. 378. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr. iv. 323, 324. 
371, 372. letters to and from, 
v. 28. 48. 116. 294. his sketch of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s politics, 243. 

Changes, great, i. 139. 

Chapels of Ease, ii. 319. 342. 

Character, ii. 154. 

Charitable Donation Bill, iv. 2. 

Charities, Wilberforce’s, ii. 302; 
MAG ye Sd3k 

Charlotte, Queen, iv. 278. 

Chateaubriand, Viscount, iv. 213. 

Chatham, first Earl of, v. 107. 
his ¢ Letters to his Nephew,’ 
reviewed by Wilberforce, iit. 
194. 

Chatham, John, second Earl of, ii. 
39; ii. 49. i 

Chatham, Lady, (mother of Wil- 
liam Pitt,) i. 304. 

‘ Chatteration,’ v. 90. 

Chatterton, iii. 251. 

Cheddar, establishment of schools 
at, 1.240.246; ii. 31.221; iii, 
375. 

Cheerful temper, iv. 305. 

Cheerfulness, i. 123; iv. 305. 

Chester, Bishop of, (Dr. John 
Bird Sumner,) v. 311. 

Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to his Son,’ 
m. 545. 

Chief Justiceof England, mischief 
of making him a politician, iii. 
298. 

Children, iii. 191. 563; iv. 205; 
v. 104. 

pete of religious parents, iv. 

Dalle 3 

Children’s tempers, iv. 205. 

Chinese, v. 250. 
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Christian-duty paper, i. 116. 

Christian, life of a, i. 127. 

Christian, peculiar character of a, 
De 11d: 

Christian Knowledge Society, iv. 
15222: 

‘ Christian Observer,’ iii. 67. 

Christian’s Sunday motto, v. 93. 

Christianity, ii. 97. 404 ; iii. 179. 
temporal blessings which it 
brings with it, ii. 462. 

Christianity in India, iii. 351; 
iv. 12. 16. 101. 103. 118. 

Christophe, iv. 336.352. 354. 360. 
v. 108. 125. correspondence 
with, iv. 352; v. 4. his death 
and character, 82. 108. 

Church, danger of running from 
church to, 1. 104. 

Church Establishment, i. 
2585; 11. 26. 

Church Establishments, benefits 
of, ii. 401. 

Church Methodism, v. 273. 

Church Missionary Society, ii. 
251. 

Church, national, needed for In- 
dia, ii. 25. 

Church, parish, reasons for attend- 
ing, v. 252. 

Church patronage, ii. 287. 

Church property, i. 261. 

Civil government, intent of, v. 100. 

Clare, Earl of, ii. 327. 

Clarence, H. R. H. the Duke of, 
(afterwards William IV.) i. 
2335) 1, 50S 11 2982 

Clarendon, Earl of, v. 232. his de- 
“scription of Wilberforce at col- 
lege, i. 12. 

Clarke, Mrs. Anne, iii. 402, 403. 

Clarke, Rev. Dr. (Wilberforce’s 
brother-in-law,) 1. 277. his 
death and character, ii. 226. 

Clarkson, John, i. 269. 

Clarkson, Thomas, i. 141. 146. 
151.184. 229, 230. 343; ii. 
3On Ol oleae 3,74. hise® His- 
tory of Abolition’ characterized, 
i. 141. his‘ Essay on the Slavery 
of the Human Species,’ 148. 
subscription for, il. 51. letters 
to and from, i. 230; ii. 39, 40. 

Clergy, mode of supporting, ii. 
319. sitting in parliament, iii. 
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10. non-residence of the, i. 129. 
Non-residence Bill, iti. 44. 
spread of Hoadley’s latitudina- 
rian views amongst, i. 129. im- 
provement among them, v. 281. 
344, 

Climate, English, v. 166. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, i. 323. 

Clowes, Mr. ii. 99. 106. 

Coalitions, iii. 154. 428. 433. 

Cobbett, William, ii. 384; iii. 46. 
93. 441. 531; iv. 277. 308; 
WV. OF =, 10% 208% 

‘Ceelebs in search of a Wife,’ iii. 
399. 

Cogitation, i. 357. 

Coke, Rev. Dr. iii. 389. 

Cold Bath Fields prison, ii. 320. 
326; iii. 500. 

College life, i. 107. 176. review 
of, v. 147. 

Collingwood, Lord, iii. 242. 

Collins on the management of 
negroes, recommended, iii. 481. 

Colonial acquisitions, ii. 147. 

Comforts of the poor, v. 214. 

Common-place book, i. 116. 

Company, ii. 274; iii. 64. 

Composition recommended, iii. 
463. 

Congress at Aix la Chapelle, v. 1. 

Connexions, new, i. 97. 104. 

Conscience, iii. 108; ‘the man 
within the breast,’ ili. 533. 

Consequence, danger of a man’s 
not knowing his own, ii. 77. 

Constable, Duke, Esq. iii. 311. 

Constituency, corruption of, v. 
15%. 

Continental connexions, iii. 75, 
76. 206. F 

Continental expeditions, iii. 414. 

Conventicle Act, iv. 12. 

Conversation, i. 100. 128; v.51. 

Cookson, Rev. Dr. i. 274; iii. 
278, 279. letters to and from, i. 
274; lil. 278, 279. his death, 
i. 498. 

Cookson, William, Esq. ii. 130. 

Cooper’s Practical Sermons, iv. 
390. 

Copenhagen, attack on, iii. 344. 
347. 

Corbett, Archdeacon, ii. 228. let- 
ters to, 228; iv. 145. 
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Corn Law Bill and riots, iv. 245. 

Cornwall, i. 199. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, ili. 49. 248. 
250. 252), 

Coronation, v. 103. 105. 

Cossacks in London, visit to, iv. 
198. 

Coulthurst, Dr. ii. 129; iii. 182. 

Country life, advantages of, i. 32 ; 
lil, 84, 421; iv. 141. 

Country, love of, i. 69. 

County patronage, ili. 313. 

Courtenay, John, Esq. ii. 320. 

Courtesy, iv. 269; v. 161. 

Cotton Factories’ Apprentices 
Bill, ii. 44. 

Cowper, ili. 419. 441. favourite 
lines of, 331. his letters, 358. 

“ Cowperizing summer,’ iii. 417. 

Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole,’ i. 317. 

Crébillon, iv. 275. 

Crewe, Mrs. i. 47, 48. 88. (after- 
wards Lady,) i. 412. 

Creyke, Colonel, ii. 101. 153. 
letter to, iii. 311. 

Crimes, most effectual way of pre- 
venting, 1. 131. 

Criminal Code, severity of, iv. 256. 
SOs iv. 125 

Criminal law of the Battas, v. 250. 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, 
1.3955) v. 186. 

Crowds, ii. 57. 

Crowther, Rev. Mr. i. 267. 

Crowther, Rev. Samuel, iii. 83. 

Cruelty to animals, v. 214. 

Cuffee, Paul, iii. 501. 

Cumberland, H. R. H. the Duke 
of, mi. 301. 

Cunningham, Rev. J. W. v. 17. 

Curates’ Stipends Bill, ii. 146; 
lil. 364. 367. 

Currie, Dr. 1. 345. 3555 ii. 21. 

Custom, force of, i. 33. 

Czartoriski, Prince, iv. 199, 200. 
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Danish Expedition, iii, 344. 347. 

Danton, iii. 102. 

Dead, features of the, iv. 300. 

Death, iii. 467; iv. 300. of friends, 
iv. 273. of the righteous, i. 331. | 


INDEX. 


De Blaquiére, Lord, iii. 273. 

De Lageard, Abbé, (afterwards 
M. de Cherval,) 1. 36. 823; ii. 
92. his recollections of Wilber- 
force and Pitt at Rheims, i. 36. 
his escape to England, ii. 63. 

Demerara, insurrection in, v. 201. 

Democrat Slave-masters, iv. 293. 

Denman, Thomas, Esq. (now Lord 
Chief Justice,) v. 60. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, iv. 277. 

Devotional day, ii. 123. 

Devotional poetry, v. 261. 

Diary, i. 101. 

Dickson, Dr. i. 344. 

Diligence, v. 153. 

‘ Dinings-out,’ iv. 161. 

Dinners, conversation of great, i. 
205. 

Disinterestedness, iv. 127. 

Dissent, evils of, i. 248. 259. 

Dissenters, increase of, i. 248. 

Dissimulation, ti. 230. 

Distinction, love of, ii. 275. 

Division of time, v. 154. 

‘ Doctor, The,’ it. 73. 103. 

Doddridge, Dr. his ‘ Rise and 
Progress of Religion,’ i. 763 ii. 
166; ui. 63. his directions for 
spending time, i. 103. his life, 
i. 319. his pupils, iii. 24. his 
private devotions, 63. his ‘ Ex- 
positor,’ 551. 

Dolben, Sir William, i. 137. 172. 

Domingo, St. ii. 92. 

Domestic comfort, ii. 189. 

Duel between Castlereagh and 
Canning, iii. 426. 428, 429. 

Duelling, 1. 356 ; 1. 93. 281. 

Duigenan, Dr. Patrick, ii. 24 ; iii. 
231, 361. 

Dumourier, General, letter from, 
iV, 172. 

Duncan, Lord, ii. 249. 

Duncombe, Henry, Esq. i. 309; 
li. 9.15135 iii. 55. letters to 
and from, i. 309. 

Duncombe, Charles, Esq. (now 
Lord Feversham,) ii. 151. 153; 
ii. 319. letter to, on retiring 
from Yorkshire, iv. 54. 

Dundas, Right Hon. Henry, 
(afterwards Viscount Melville,) 
1. 179. 233. 849, 350, 351; 
il. 27. 142; ii. 8. a fine leader, 
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i. 20. his character as a speaker, 
i. 21. 326; his character, i. 
351. letters to and from, 1. 364 ; 
ii. 49. his proposed motto, iil. 
219. 

Dundas, Hon Robert, (now Lord 
Melville,) iii. 361. 

Durham, Bishop of, iv. 12, 13. 

Dutch expedition, ii. 349. 358, 

Dutch settlements, ii. 180. 


E 


Farlham family, iv. 298. 

Early friends, v. 149. 

Early rising, 11. 23. 

East India Bill, Fox’s, described, 
1. 54. 

East India Clauses proposed by 
Wilberforce, ii. 392. 

East India College, iil. 352. 

East India Company’s Charter, 
ii. 24; iv. 9. 14.101. 104. 107. 
124. 

Fast India instruction, iv. 13, 14. 

East India missions, iil. 359. 364. 

East India sugar, i. 338. 

Eden, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Auckland,) i. 156. letter to, 157. 

Edgeworth, Miss, her Tales, ill. 
472. 

Edinburgh Review, iii. 194. 271. 
362. 364; iv. 202. v. 10. 47; 
its character of Mr. Wilberforce, 
ili. 270. 

Education, iii. 348; iv. 138. ne- 
cessity of making religious 1n- 
struction a part, of, 11. 407. 

Education without religion, v. 47. 
Zoo. 

Edwards on Religious Affections, 
recommended, iil. 66. 

Edwards, Bryan, Esq. i. 196. 
218. 340. 

Eldon, Lord, iii. 9. 155; v. 215. 
341. his advice as to the best 
mode of study and discipline for 
the bar, i. 9. 

Eliot, Hon. Edward James, i. 34. 
125, 126. 137. 373. his death, 
and character, ii. 234. 236, 237. 
417. letters toand from, i. 137 ; 
1ie239. 

Ellenborough, (Sir Edward Law,) 
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Lord Chief Justice, i. 258, 
259. his seat in the Cabinet, iil. 
200e 

Elland Society, i. 252. 255. 

Ellice, Edward, Esq. (now Kight 
Hon.) v. 27. 

Ellice, Charles, Esq. (now Lord 
Seaford,) v. 266. 

Ellis, George, Esq. ii. 1965 itt. 
168. 

Eloquence, i. 140. 

Elwes, John, (the miser,) v- 260. 

Employment of time, v. 155. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, iti. 14. 

Enemies, ii. 100. 

England, attachment to, 1. 83. its 
comforts and luxuries, iv. 269. 

English, 1. 85. 

Erskine, Hon. Thomas, (after- 
wards Lord Erskine,) 1. 221. 
203; i. 164. 

Established Church, i. 249. 258 ; 
ii. 26, 27. benefits of, 401, 402. 

Eucharist, i. 102. 

European civilization, origin of, 1. 


35. 
Everard, Rev. Dr. iv. 323. 
Excellence, various modes of, i. 
256. 
Exeter, Bishop of, iv. 259. 
Expediency, ~ general, ii. 351. 
Expediency, political, il. 22. 26. 
Expeditions, continental, iii, 414. 


iF 


Family prayers, i. 91. 93; il. 112. 

Family connexions, v. 141. 

Family affection, v. 193. 

Family affection in sickness, Vv. 
218. 

Fast days, ii. 1435 ili. 120. 

Faure, Rev. Mr. iv. 363. 

Fawkes, Walter, Esq. il. 275. 
296. 

Fear, iil. 24. 

Features of the dead, iv. 300. 

Feinagle’s Art of Memory, ii. 
471; iv. 98; v. 9. 45. 

Female character, v. 264. impor- 
tance of improving, iv. 336. 

Female Anti-Slavery Associations, 
objections to, v. 264. 

Fenelon, v. 308. 
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Finley, visit to, in Newgats, iii. 
82 


Fitzpatrick, General Richard, rea- 
sons for supporting bis motion 
for the release of La Fayette, 
li. 394. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, i. 335; v. 37. 
279, 280. 326. 

Flogging in the army, iv. 18. 

Flood, Sir Frederick, iv. 98. 

Flowers, v. 287. 

Folkestone, Lord, (now Earl of 
Radnor,) iii. 500, 501. 

Foreign Enlistment Bill, v. 27. 

Foreign Slave Trade Bill, ii. 23. 
48. 50; iii. 261. 

Forster, Mr. i. 101. 366. 

Forster, Rev. C. v. 350. 

* Fortunate,’ iv. 242. 

‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ v. 133. 

Fouché, iu. 69. 

Fox, Right Hon. Charles, i. 23. 
201 100.219)" 11.13). 70) 
133. 245. 249, 278, 2793 iii. 
159. 259 ; v. 260. 340. his East 
India Bill described, i. 54. his 
speech at Whig Club, ii. 279. 
422. his illness and death, iii. 
268, 269. 273. character of his 
‘ History of James II.’ 383. 
385, 386. 

Fox, Joseph, Esq. iii. 478. 

France, origin of the war with, ii. 
392. observations on the pro- 
position for treating with, ii. 
429. reasons for and against a 
negociation with, in 1800, 431. 
peace with, iti. 16. public mind 
In, iv. 213. 

Francis, Philip, Esq. (afterwards 
Sir Philip,) 11.144. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, i. 41; ii. 
LT ENT: 

Frankness, ili. 521; iy. 220. 

Frazer, Dr. i. 332. 

Freeholders Registration Bill, i. 
114. 

French emigrant clergy, ii. 143. 

French levity, v. 261. 

French morals, iii. 40. 

French Revolution, iii. 14. its ef. 
fects on the Abolition question, 
1. 295. 343. 

French_ revolutionary principles, 
speed of, ii. 2..5. 8. 62, 63. 
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French Royalists, iv. 213. 

Friends, ii. 100. 

Friends, loss of, iv. 235, 236. 273. 
300. 335. 

Friends’ paper, to be looked at 
every Sunday, ii. 405. 

Frewen, Rev. Dr. i. 209. 211. 
letters to and from, v. 144. 

Fry, Mrs. iv. 369, 370. 376. 

Fuller, Andrew, iii. 389; iv. 118. 

Fuller, John, Esq. i. 263; iii. 
441. 464. 

Funchal, M. his ¢ Projet,’ iy. 
133. 

Funds, project of taxing, iii. 103, 
104. 


Future state, tii. 411. 
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Gaiety, i. 100. 

Galloway, Lord, ii. 189. 

Gambier, Admiral, (afterwards 
Lord,) ii. 57. 223. letter from, 

ll. 344, 

Gaming, i. 19. 

Gardiner, Colonel, his private de- 
votions, ili. 63. 

Gaskin, Dr. iv. 318. 

Geneva, i. 81, 82. 

George the Third, i. 189. 206. 
233. 344; ii. 72. 89; iii. 7.9, 
109. 155. 159. 306. AWS Sie 
49. political intrigues durin 
his illness in 1788, 1. 385. his 
letter to Mr. Dundas on con- 
tinuing the office of Warden of 
the Cinque Ports on Mr. Pitt, 
396. 

German sufferers, iv. 159. 198. 

Gibbon, Edward, Esq. ii. 166; 
ili. 401. 

Gil Blas, ii. 545. 

Gisborne, Rev. Thomas, vy. 345. 
his picture of Wilberforce’s col- 
lege life, i. 10. 220. 2795 iil. 
461. his ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ ii. 
351. letters to and from, i. 217. 
336. 3475 ii. 17. 27. 50 5 iil. 
461. 

Gloucester, Prince William Hen- 
ry, Duke of, i. 80. 

Gloucester, Prince William Frede- 
rick of, i. 74. (afterwards Duke 
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a in. 294. 502. 516. 561; 


Glahcsion. Duchess of, ii. 89. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, iv. 375. 

Godwin, William, his confession 
to Mrs. Knowles, ii. 64. 

Goldberry’s Travels in Africa, iv. 
203. 

Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
ive 52). 

Good Friday employment, ii. 
210. 

Good nature, ii. 100. 

Goostree’s club, list of the mem- 
bers of, 1. 17. 

Gordon, Duchess of, i. 178, 179 ; 
Lees 

Gordon, James, Esq. ii. 140; iv 

| s06kev. 117. 

Government, solicitations for fa- 
vours to, ii. 38. 40. 291. 

Government patronage, use and 
abuse of, iii. 409. 

Government question, what is, 
and is not, i. 165. 

Graham, Lady Catharine, ii. 359. 

Grant, Charles, Esq. 1. 363. 374 ; 
ll. 8133 iv. 129. his death, and 
character, v. 206. 

Grant, Charles, Esq. jun. (now 
Lord Glenelg,) iv. 132. 155. 
Grant, Robert, Esq. (now Right 
Hon. Sir Robert,) ini. 199); iv. 

258. 

Gratitude, motives to, iv. 345. 

Grattan, Right Hon. Henry, iii. 
Qsles63' s1v. 260. 

Gravity, i. 100. 

Great seal, i. 55. 

Great, the, iv. 279. 

Gregoire, Abbé, ii. 65; iv. 213. 

Gregory, Dr. Olinthus, i. 321. 

Grenville, Hon. William W ynd- 
ham, (afterwards Lord,) i. 155. 
199. 

Grenville, Lord, i. 284; ii. 50. 
Satsang (aloo. 200.000) 
291.293. 431; v.43. 251, 252. 
reasons of his elevation to the 
peerage, 1. 284. 387. his cha- 
racter of Mr. Wilberforce, iv. 
195. letters toand from, i. 155; 
il. 179. 

Grenville, James, Esq. 
letters to anid from, 255. 
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. | Grey, Hon. Charles, (afterwards 
Earl,) 1. 226. 

Grey, Earl, iii. 432; iv. 34. 

Grimston, Thomas, Esq. We AAs 

Guiana Slave Trade, iil. 217. 
234. : 

Gurney, Joseph John, Esq. iv. 
298; v. 230. 363. letters to, 230. 
his character of Mr. Wilber- 
force, 286. 362. 
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Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, 
lk. 358. 427. 

Habit, force of, i. 33. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, i. 319. 

‘Halidon Hill,’ v.133. 

Hall, Robert, iii. 186; v. 140. 

Hall, Captain, i. 355. 

Hallam’s « Constitutional History,” 
Southey’s review of, v. 291. 

Hamilton, Lord Archibald, in. 406. 

Hanging, barbarous custom of, 
Ua Lov 

Hanover, iil. 109. 415. 

Hardcastle, Mr. iii. 69. 

Harewood House described, iii. 
55. 

Harford, J. S. Esq-iv.235 ; v. 206. 
259. letters to, iv. 236; v. 174. 
206. 

Harrington, Earl of, ii. 219. 

Harrowby, (Right Hon. Dudley 
Ryder,) Earl of, iii. 208. 412. 

Hartley, David, Esq. 11. 315. 

Hastings, Right Hon. Warren, iv. 
108; v. 340. 

Hatchard’s prosecution, iy. 319. 

Hatsell, John, Esq. iii. 213. 

Hawarth, John, a. 319. 

Hawke, Lord, il. 109. 

Hawker, Dr. ili. 102. 

Hawkesbury, (Charles Jenkinson,) 
Lord, i. 293. 

Hawkesbury, (Robert Banks 
Jenkinson,) second Lord, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, iii.183. 

Hayley, William, Esq. letters 
from, ili. 289. 339. 

Hayti, iv. 206. 237. 251. 336. 352. 
354 3) v. 1: 31. 82. 

Haytian correspondence, iv. 352; 
v. 0. 
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Haytian Professors, v. 5. ~ 

‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ v. 254. 

Heaven, iii. 80. 

Heber, Reginald, (afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta,) ili. 299; 
v. 258. his first introduction to 
Wilberforce, ii. 298. 

Herbert, George, Esq. iv. 282. 

Hermitage wine, iv. 322. 

Herstmonceux, iii. 464. 

Hey, William, Esq. i. 114. 123. 
252. 275, 276; 11. 9. 539. his 
character of ¢ Practical Christi- 
anity,’ il. 201. letters to and 


INDEX. 


House of Commons recollections, 
Vs 2o9. = 

Howe, Rey. John, his treatise ‘On 
Delighting in God,’ i. 360. 

Howick, (Charles Grey,) Lord, 
(now Earl Grey,) iii. 295, 296. 
300. 

Huddlestone, John, Esq. iii. 

Human reason, ii. 21. 

Humboldt, Baron, iv. 212. 
letter to and from, 212, 
214. 

Hume, Joseph, v. 120. 127. 

Humiliation, ii. 173; iti. 79. 
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214. 
213, 


188. 


from, i. 114. 132. 135. 241, | Humiliation, means of, and topics 


242. 244, 331. 3463 ii. 9. 56. 
OP AGL 23, OtSs shes anes. 
137. 268. 297. 345. 358. 400. 
402. 454. 509. 539; iv. 28. 95. 
172. 196. 

Highwood Hill, v. 248. 

Hildyard, Sir Robert, ii. 101. 

Hill, Bryant, Esq. i. 243. 

Hill, Sir Richard, i. 201: 243, 
244, 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, v. 226. 

Hindoo conversion, iv. 125. 

Hindooism, iv. 106. 

Hippisley, Sir John Cox, iii. 309 ; 
v. 340. 


History, ancient, ii. 377. 

Hoadley, Bishop, spread of his 
latitudinarian views, i. 129. 

Hoare, Prince, Esq. his ‘ Life of 
Granville Sharpe,’ i. 308. 

Hoare, Samuel, Esq. i. 231. 

* Hoax,’ v. 204. 

Holland, expedition to, ii. 349. 
358. 

Holland, Lord, iii. 287; v. 26. 
letter from, iv. 213. 

Holland, Lady, v. 26. 

Holy Alliance, v. 95. 

Holy Scriptures; i. 102; 103.105. 
119. 

Home, itl. 563. 

Honour, modern, ii. 286. 

Honours, iii. 54. 

Horne, Bishop, his ‘ Commentary 
on the Psalms,’ iti, 134. 

Horner, Francis, Esq. iii. 102. 

Horsley, Bishop, ii. 171. 

Hours, evils of late, 1. 201. 

House of Commons, advice to a 
friend on entering the, i. 20. 





for, iv. 343. 

Humility, i. 32. 252. 

Hunt, Henry, iv. 308; v. 38. 

Huskisson, Right Hon. William, 
iv. 349. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. her ‘ Memoirs 
of her Husband, iti. 350. 
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Immorality in the lower and mid- 
dling classes, consequences of, 
u. 448. 

Incivilities, iv. 200. 

Independents, club of, described, 
Pots 

India, plan for national religious 
instruction in, ii. 24, 25. clauses 
proposed by Wilberforce, ii. 392. 

Indian bishoprics, iv. 22. 

Informers, iv. 369. 371, 372. 

Inglis, Sir Robert, iv. 321; v. 
205. 249, 

Ingram on Causes of Increase of 
Methodism, iii. 357. 

Integrity, iii. 150; v. 132. 

Intercession, iii. 131. 

Interlachen, i. 85. 

Intermediate state, iv. 232. 

Invasion, ili. 108, 109. 142. 

Ireland. Moral and _ religious 
education, the want of, iii, 309, 
310. 

Ireland, popery the bane of, iii. 
300. 309. 363; iv. 101. 

Treland, state of, ii: 163; iii. 363. 

Irish agitators, v. 183. 

Irish barbarism, popery the cause 
of, li. 292, 


fNDEX. 


Irish gentry, ii. 163. 

Trish Union, ti. 318. 325. 353. 

Irishman of genius, v. 197. 

Irving, Rev. Edward, v. 180. 188. 
210. his ‘ Orations’ and * Argu- 
ment’ characterized, 210. his 
character, 210. 

Tsaiah, ii. 369. 


J 


Jay, John, Esq. (American envoy,) 
1.257 65s 

Jay, William, ii. 240. 351. 

Jeannie Deans, v. 254. 

Jebb, Rev. I. (afterwards Bishop 
of Limerick, ) iii. 417. 

Jefferson, Thomas, (American 
President,) letter to, ii. 374. 

Jeftrey, Francis, Esq. (now Lord,) 
lil. 194. 

Jenkinson, Hon. R. B. (afterwards 
Lord Hawkesbury, and Earl of 
Liverpool,) 1. 139. 

Jerningham, Edward, Esq. iv. 
203. 

Jersey Methodists, case of the, 1. 
Std. 

¢ John Bull,’ v. 201. 211. 

Johnson, Dr. 1. 179 ; v. 215. 260. 
339. 

Jones, Sir William, ii. 49. 

Jones, Lord Teignmouth’s Life of, 
ii. 188. 

Joseph Andrews, il. 322. 

Joseph, Mr. v. 365. 

Jungfrau, the, i. 82. 


K 


Kent, H. R. H. the Duke of, iv. 
296. notes before meeting for 
erecting a monument to, il. 460. 

Kent, H. R. H. the Duchess of, v. 
alte 

Kenyon, Lord, i. 237. 243. 

Keswick, visit to, iv. 395. 

Kimber, Captain, 1. 308. 356; 
i. Ot’: 

Knowles, Mrs. Mary, ii. 64. 

Knox, Alexander, Esq. iii. 417. 
555. 
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L 


‘Lady of the Lake,’ character of, 
lil. 461. 467. 

La Fayette, Marquis de,i. 41. 229. 
315. reasons for supporting the 
motion for his release, ii. 394. 
letter from, v. 11. 

La Harpe, ii. 102. 

Lamb, ;Hon. William, (now Vis- 
count Melbourne,) v. 76. letter 
from, 76. 

Lancaster, Joseph, ili. 66. 

Lancastrian schools, ii. 4783 iv 
TOG Vin Ole 

Langdale, Philip, Esq. ii. 102. 

Langton, Bennet, Esq. i. 150, 
151. 

Lansdown, (John, second) Mar- 
quis of, 11. 113. 

Lansdown, (Henry Petty, third) 
Marquis of, v. 43. 

Lascars in England, iv. 154. 

Late hours, i. 201. 

Latitudinarian schools, u. 239. 

Latrobe, Rev. C. Ignatius, 1. 140. 
150. his letter on the origin 
of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, 142. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, ui. 292. 

‘Launchers,’ ii. 101. 104. 163. 
210; iii. 194. 

Laura’s tomb, i. 71. 

Lavater, John Caspar, i. 82. 85. 
his description of the English, 
85. his mystical notions, 85. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, v. 300. 

Lawson, Sir John, ii. 222. 

Leach, Vice-Chancellor, v. 54. 

Lead in the House of Commons, 
what, iv. 38. . 

Lee, Edward, Esq. ii. 176. letter 
to, 176. 

Leeds, manners of the inhabitants, 
i. 163. 

Legislative measures, on the im- 
portance of, for promoting pub- 
lic morals, 11. 448. 

Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Prince, 
iv. 363. 

‘Letter to the Freeholders of 
Yorkshire,’ on the Slave Trade, 
iii. 289. 

Letter writing, i, 100. 
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% 
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* 


& 
Letters, duty of answerin 
373. 


Levity, i. 186; ii, 101. 

Lewis, Matthew, Esq. (‘ Monk,’) 
il. 184; iv. 292. 

Liberty of the press, v. 39. 

Lieven Count, y. 130. 

Life, i. 126. 

Lindsey, Rev. Theophilus, i. 76. 
129. 3 


Liturgy, i. 259. 

Liverpool, Earl of, iv. 209. 291. 
letter from, 209. 249. 291; v. 
204. 

Llandaff, (Dr. Richard Watson,) 
Bishop of, ii. 108. 


INDEX. 


o iii. Macaulay, Thomas, Esq. v. 94. 


249, 258. 315. 

Macaulay, Zachary, Esq. ii. 136 ; 
iv. 152. 184. 211. letters to, ii. 
157. 173. 233; iii, 382. 386. 
555 5 i1v..21. 7420 79,1482 484. 
211. 226. 284. 302. 334. 394; 
V6. 105,123. 126: 1822206: 
224. 352. his mission to Paris, 
iv. 183. 

Mackintosh, Sir James,i.159.312. 
3595 i..328 5 1.102; iv. 158. 
254; v. 14. 27.101. 186. 213. 
222. 290. 314. his lectures, ii. 
328. his character of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, iii. 302. 


Lofft, Capel, Esq. ii. 18. letter | Magdalen, the, i. 203. 


from, 18. 
London, Bishop of, (Dr. William 


Howley, now Archbishop of | Mahon, 


Canterbury,) iv. 297. 
London life, dangers of a, i. 33. 


Magee, Rev. Dr. William, (Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, v. 169. 
Lord, (afterwards Earl 
Stanhope,) i. 48. 104. See 
Stanhope. 


London and country thieves, iii. Maintenon, Madame de, v. 315. 


504. 
London University purposely ex- 
cludes religion, v. 256. 


Malmesbury, Lord, ii. 223. 
Malouet, M. iv. 186. 
Malt tax, v. 97. 


Londonderry, Marquis of, v. 133. | Malta, iii. 99. 


259. his death, 133. 142. 
Lonsdale, Lord, 1. 184; ii. 240. 
Lord’s day, unspeakable benefits 

of, v. 134: 143. 

Loss of friends, iv. 235, 236. 300. 

335. 

Lotteries, iii.298; iv. 317; v.20. 


‘ Man of Feeling,’ iii. 71. 

‘ Man of the World,’ iii. 71. 
Manby, Captain, his invention for 
saving shipwrecked mariners, 
i. 499. 514. 

Manchester, state of religion and 
morals in, ii. 163. 


Loughborough, Lord, (afterwards Manners, Society for the Reform- 


Earl of Rosslyn,) i. 114 ; ii. 10. 
his character of ¢ Practical 
Christianity,’ 202. 

Louis XVI. described, i. 40. 44. 

Louis XVITI. iv. 223. 

Love of country, i. 69. 

Love of ease, v. 263. 

Low spirits, cure for, iy. 53. 

Lowe on State of» West Indies, iii. 
350. 5 

Lushington, Dr. v. 273. 


ation of, establishment of, i. 
USS. 

Manning, William, Esq. i. 330. 
letters to and from, 330. 
Marden Park, v. 102. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, i. 40. 44. 82; v. 261. 
Markington estate, i. 310. 
‘Marmion,’ iii. 461. 

Marriage, iii, 557; iv. 147; v. 
117 





Lyttleton, Hon. W. H. iv. 317. Marriage-bond, cruelty of denying 


M 
Macartney, Lord, ii. 28. 


Macaulay, General, iv. 212. 217. Marsden, 


to the slaves, v. 117. 
Marriages of the Royal Family, 
VOre 
Married Life, ii. 557. 
Marryatt, Joseph, Esq. iv. 282. 
Rev. Mr. iii. 401. 


303; v. 152. letters from, 212.| Marseilles described, i. 71. ~ 


215, 


Martello towers, iv. 48. 


Martyn, Rev. Henry, his character 
of Mr.Wilberforce, iii. 146. 

Marvel, Andrew, i. 19. 

Mason, Rev. William, i. 52. 220; 
ul. 109. letters to and from, i. 
220. 327: 335= 339. 

Matthias, Thomas James, Esq. his 
character of Wilberforce, i. 375. 

Matthias, Rev. Mr..v. 17. 19. 

Maundy-money, iii. 25. 

Maynooth College, iii. 300. 310. 
361. 

Measures, not men, i. 79. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, v. 256. 

Meditation, rural, iii. 132. 

Melville, (Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas,) ili. 217.229. proceed- 
ings against, 219. 221. 227. his 
character, 229. 

Member of parliament, hard and 
difficult case of a private one, 
in times of war and violent op- 
position, ii. 434, 

Memoranda dictated by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, relating to his con- 
nexion with Isaac Milner, i. 
379. and on his own conduct, 
390. 

Memory, iii. 472. 

‘Men of Honour,’ iv. 124. 

Mental constitutions, ii. 97. 

Methodists, iii. 365. 510, 511. 

Middle Passage Bill, i. 173. 

Middleton, Sir Charles, (after- 
wards Lord Barham,) i. 143. 
SAO); ie2 Ie wl. AAO: 
223. 1220- 

Middleton, Lady, i. 140. her 
death, 370. 

Middleton, Bishop, iv. 200. 

Mill, James, Esq. v. 315. 

Milner, Rev. Joseph, i. 2.43 ii. 
156. 228. his death, 251. 

Milner, Dr. Isaac, i. 4. 32. 66. 
77. 81. 86. accompanies Wil- 
berforce to Nice, i. 66. 72. his 
religious principles, 75. his cha- 
racter, 379. his death, v. 50. 
letters to and from, i. 221. 343. 
346. 372; i. 74. 87. 

Milnes, James, Esq. ii. 107. 

Milton, i. 1103 ui. 543; iv. 123. 

Milton, Lord, (now . Earl Fitz- 
william,) iii. 296; v. 294. 326. 

Mimicry, a vulgar accomplish- 


INDEX. 
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ment, i. 29. Wilberforce cured 
of the practice of, by Lord 
Camden, i. 30. 

Mind, iv. 267. 

Ministers, duty in the selection of, 
ii. 290. 

Mirabeau, Comte de, i. 230, 231. 

Miranda, General, iii. 434. 459. 

Missionaries, ii. 159. 

Missionary Society, thoughts pre- 
vious to a speech at, ti. 462. 
Mitford, Sir John, (afterwards 

Lord Redesdale,) ii. 178. 

Moira, Earl of, (afterwards Mar- 

quis of Hastings,) iii. 294. 

Molyneux, Mr. i. 235. 

Montagu, Duke of, i. 133 138. 

Montagu, Matthew, Esq. i. 226. 

Montagu, Mrs. senior, i. 236. 

Montgomery, James, his poems, 
iv. 52. letter from, v. 279. 

Montmorin, M. de, i. 158. 

Moore, Thomas, Esq. v. 253. his 
‘ Life of Sheridan,’ 258. 

Moral sublime, instance of, iv 
LS. 

Morals, public, on the importance 
of legislative measures for pro- 
moting, il. 448. 

More, Hannah, i. 138. 190. 237. 
305; ii. 31. her active useful- 
ness in the retirement of the 
country, 1. 237. her character ot 
Wilberforce, i. 138. her charac- 
ter by Wilberforce, i. 237. let- 
ters to and from, i. 246; ii. 
30. 33. 182. 238. 299. 345. 
370. 318. 3873 Mm 6%, 151, 
239. 370. 375. 399. 411. 440 ; 
IWeecOl se TOSsd 46.) 171) O98" 
dads 261 302 Ve 10, LOR 
188. 190. 210.219. 303. 

More, Martha, (sister of Hannah, ) 
i. 237. 239. her death, v. 32. 

Morning Chronicle, v. 48. 

Mornington, Lord, (now Mar- 
quis Wellesley,) ii. 116. 

Morrison, Dr. (Chinese scholar) 
v. 250. 

Morritt, John B. Saurey, Esq. of 
Rokeby, iii. 318; iv. 392; v. 
35. 241. his character of Mr. 
Wilberforce, 241. 

Mountainous countries, love of, 
v. 199. 


394 

‘Mrs. T.s,’ iv. 204. ‘es 

Mulgrave, Lord, i. 61. 

Muncaster, Lord, i. 66; ii. 108; 
il. 299. his character of ‘ Prac- 
tical Christianity,’ ii. 199. let- 
ters to and from, i. 66. 82.124. 
145.5357, 358. 362 3 il. 503.52, 
60. 62. 167. 191. 193. 199. 
223. 236. 242. 248. 298. 327. 
349. 353. 371. 3743 ili. 2. 25. 
39. 92. 105. 112. 146, 147. 
156. 159. 171. 188. 199. 214. 
224. 241, 242. 245. 289. 292. 
368. 377. 396. 399. 405. 418. 
459. 505. 556. 566; iv. 8. 49. 
76.86. his ‘ Historical Sketches 
on the Slave Trade,’ ii. 172. 
his death, iv. 145. 

Murray, Rev. Dr. (titular Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,) iv. 323. 

Music, v. 165. 285. 

Mutiny at the Nore, ii. 211. its 
effect, ili. 24. 


N 


National crimes, iii. 290. 
National happiness, iv. 143. 
National punishments, iii. 291. 
National schools, iv. 379. 

Naval abuses, ili. 88. 90. 93. 

Naval inquiry, iii. 149. 217. Re- 
port of the Commissioners, 
we 

Navy Board, iii. 88. 90. 

Naylor, F. Hare, Esq. ii. 369. 
letter to, 369. 

Neckar, M. his daughter proposed 
as a match to Mr. Pitt, 1. 40. 

’ the advocate of Abolition, 230. 
Neild, Joseph, Esq. iii. 82. 

Nelson, Lord, ii. 312.319; in. 
241. his letter on the victory of 
the Nile, ti. 312. 319, his 
death, tii. 241. 

Neville, Mr. v. 226. 

New connexions, i. 97. 104. 

New morality, v. 41. 

New South Wales, iii. 401. chap- 
lainey for, i. 268. ‘state of mo- 
rals in, iil. 240. 

New Testament, best Commentary 
on, ili. 551. : 

Newgate, visit to, iii. 82, 504. 


&. INDEX. 


Newmarket races, i. 315. 
Newspaper abuse, ii. 197. 
Newspapers, effect of, v. 47. 
Newton, Rey. John, i. 93. 96, 97. 
99. 101.104. 183; il. 93. 136; 
ill. 169. letters to and from, i. 
96.183. 33851. 206.3415, 1. 
169. his character of ‘ Practical 
Christianity,’ ii. 201. 206. 
Nice described, i. 72. 
Noel, Rev. Gerard, v. 15. 301. 
Norfolk, Duke of, iii. 317. 467. 
Normanby, Lord, (now Earl of 
Mulgrave,) v. 45. 
North, Bord;) 1°21, 22, 239796. 
his denial of secret influence, 
iv. 19. 
North, Dudley, Esq. ii. 93. 
North, Hon. Frederick, i. 73. 
North American Indians, ii. 503. 
Norton, Sir Fletcher, i. 19. 
Norton, Mr., Mohawk chief, iti. 
188. 
Norway question, iv. 184. 
Norwich, Bishop of, (Dr. Ba- 
thurst,) v. 272. 


| Not at Home,’ iii. 16. 527. 


Notables in Wilberforce’s life, ii. 
165. 

Nova Scotia negroes, i. 323. 
Nutmeg, v. 290. 
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Oaths, diminution of, v. 231. 

O’Connor, Arthur, ii. 280. 

‘Old Mortality,’ v. 268. 

Olney, ili. 422. 

Onesimus, v. 205. 

Opium, Wilberforce restored to 
health by the use of, i. 173. 

Opposition, remarks on the con- 
duct of, im 1796-8, ii. 427. dif 
ficult case of a private member 
of parliament in times of vio- 
lent, 434. 

Orders in Council, iii. 234. 358 ; 
IV ALSO! 

Orford, Lord, his “ Memoirs of 
George II.’ v. 291. 

Osborne, Robert, Esq. iv. 47. let- 
ter to, 47. 141. 

Ossory, Bishop of, (Dr. Kearney, ) 
Iv. 323. 


INDEX. a 


Otway, il. 251. 

Owen, Robert, Esq. of Lanark, 
iv. 90, 91. 382. his plan of edu- 
cation, 91; v. 46. 

Oxford university, v. 91. 


P 


Paine, Thomas, his ‘ Rights of 
Man,’ ii.2.4. his ‘ Age of Rea- 
son,’ 61. 

Paley, Archdeacon, ii. 3; iv. 165; 
vy. 263. his politics, li. 3. his 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ 102. 351. 

Papists in parliament, li. 318. 

Parental feelings, iv. 73. 

Paris in 1802, ii. 65. 69. 90. in 
1815, iv. 255. 

Park, Mungo, his ‘Travels in 
Africa,’ ii. 340; iv. 52. 

Parliament, powers of, iii. 75. uses 
of the two Houses of, il. 453. 

Parliamentary life, advice as to 
preparatory studies, iii. 462. 

Parliamentary corruption, v. 151. 

Parliamentary Reform, i. 77. 79 ; 
li. 9. 24, 446; iii. 402. 408. 
449. 451; iv.19.315;5 v. 151. 
notes of Wilberforce’s speech 
on, li. 442. 

Parliamentary usefulness, iv. 359. 

Parr, Rev. Dr. i. 159. 294; v.85. 
139. 

Parry, Edward, Esq. iii. 
188. 

Parsonages, iii. 419; v. 332. 

Party, i. 79; ii.452; v.37. evils 
Cicit 452 Stile OOS" Wat 
principles, on, li. 452. spirit, 
ii. 150, 151. virulence, iv. 
373. 

Passions, appeal to the, iii. 100. 

Patronage, government, use and 
abuse of, ili. 409. church, ii. 
287. 

Patrons, duty of private, u. 289. 

Pavilion, Brighton, described, iv. 
217. 

¢ Pavilion-going,’ iv. 280. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, i. 385; 
lil. 9. 

Pearson, John, Esq. i. 359. 

Pecchio, Count, iv. 373. 

Peckard, Rev. Dr, 1. 222. 296. 


173. 
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Peel’s, Sir Robert, Cotton Factory 
Apprentices Bill, ii. 44. 

Peel, Right Hon. Robert, (now 
Sir Robert,) iv. 323. 

Peerage, i. 391; v. 229. 

‘ Pelham,’ the novel of, character- 
ized, v. 291. 

Penal Code, petitions for a revision 
of, v. 13. 

Pepys’s Memoirs, v. 253. 

Perceval, Right Hon. Spencer, 
ill, 46. 397. 403. 482. 458. 
489. 567. letters to and from, 
397; iv. 4. his assassination, 
23. provision for his family, 25. 
his character, 26. 29. 32. 

Perceval, Mrs. iv. 27. 

Perceval, Spencer, Esq. iv. 72. 


’ Perfection, u. 403. 


Perigord, M. v. 261. 

Perry Mead, i. 302. 

Personal attacks, iv. 305; v. 203. 

Personal influence, il. 43. 

Petty, Lord Henry, (now Mar- 
quis of Lansdown,) lll, 256. 
259. 263. 

‘Peveril of the Peak,’ v. 269, 
270. 

Pigott, Sir Arthur, iii. 260. 

Pitcaime, Dr. 1. 173. 

Pitt, Right Hon. William, i. 26. 
28.55. 77, 78, 79. 90. 94.125. 
151. 158. 191. 233. 364; u. 
92. 110... 238. 257. 281..283, 
284. 298. 327. 334. 359, 360 ; 
iii. 3.71. 93.95. 104.113. 149. 
153. 159. 206. 210, 211. 219, 
220. 224. 490; iv. 181. 306; 
v. 260. 275. 341. 342. 365. 
Wilberforce’s youthful intimacy 
with, 1. 14. early anecdotes of, 18. 
28; v.365. the soul of merriment 
and conversation, i. 18. character 
of his first speech in parliament, 
22; and of his speech on the 
treaties for peace, 26. visits 
France with Wilberforce, 34. 
anecdotes, 39. advised to be- 
come a suitor for Neckar’s 
daughter, 39. supports Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 77. 79. com- 
mends ‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ 90. 
95. advises Wilberforce to un- 
dertake the Abolition, 151.158. 
his interest in the question, 161. 
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~ 
his speech on Hastings’ im- 
peachment, 286 ; v.341.compel- 
led by the King to accept ward- 
enship of the Cinque Ports, i. 
365. 396 ; 11. 10. 18. his tempo- 
rary alienation from Wilberforce, 
71. their intercourse renewed, 
85. his duel with Tierney, 281. 
effect produced on him by the 
death of Mr. Eliot, 417. his 
picture, v. 73. letters to and 
from, 1. 25. 55. 63. 94. 162. 
214. 216. 266. 319. 366. 395; 
li, 257.0 2814 283, 284. 356. 
AQQseii tie 37 Gs 2OSsIS Le 
his character, ii. 13. 245. 269; 
lil. 20. 71. 206. 219. 249. 251. 
321. 490; iv. 181. 306. his 
last illness, and death, ii. 244, 
245. 251. his debts, 245. 248. 
his funeral, 254. 

Pitt, Lady Harriet, i. 125. 

Pitt and Addington reconciled, 
ite 2 die 

Pitt club dinners, v. 181. 

Planta, John, Esq. (now Right 
Hon.) iv. 259. 

Play-going, i. 88. 

Plunket, Right Hon. William 


Conyngham, (now Lord,) ven 
43 


Plymley, Rev. J. J. (afterwards 
Archdeacon Corbett, ) ii. 229. 
Pole’s History of Adult Schools, 
iv. 219. 

Political craft, ii. 50. 

Political enmity, v. 47, 48. 

Political events, origin of “great, 
AW, es 

Political expectancies, iii. 269. 

Political expediency, ii. 22. 26. 

Politicians, v. 91. 

Politics, ii. 141; iii. 308; v. 99. 

Poor, queries sent bys Wilberforce 
to his friends, concerning the 
State of, 11. 414. 

Poor, comforts of the, v. 214, 

Pope, letter to, v. 137. 

Popery, ii. 292 iv. 100. 

Popery, the bane of Ireland, iii. 
300. 

Popularity, v. 68. 368. 

Porson, Richard, L.L.D. ii. 344. 

Porteus,, Dr. Beilby, Bishop of 
London, i. 138. 170, 219 = iii. 








INDEX, 


180. 239. 297. 365. letters 
from, iii. 266. 365, 366. his 
character of ‘ Practical Christi- 
anity,’ il. 201. his death, i. 
411. 

Portsmouth Point, ii. 58. 

Portuguese Slave Trade, iv. 133; 
v. 267. 

Post Office, ili. 465. 

Pott, Archdeacon, iv. 15. 22. let- 
ters from, 15. 22. 

Poynder, J. Esq. v. 12. 

‘ Practical Christianity,’ progress 
of, 11. 33. 36.46. 198. publish- 
ed, 199. its great success, 199. 
opinions thereon, 200. its charac- 
ter, by Lord Muncaster, 199. 
Henry Thornton, 199. Bishop 
Porteus, 200. Rev. John New- 
ton, 201..Mr. Hey, 201. Lord 
Loughborough, 202. its great 
effect, 205. translations of it, 
205. reasons for delaying the 
publication of, 399. hints for 
some chapters supplementary 
to, 401. 

Prayer, 1. 91.93 ; ii. 138; ii. 79; 
lv. 78. 92. 162. 201. 248. 312. 

Prayer, family, i. 91. 933 iil. 
TU 

Prayer, private, iv. 78. 

Prayer, reasons for a day of se- 
cret, 11. 138. 

Precipitancy, iv. 307. 

Prejudice, iii. 298. 

Presents, on giving and receiving, 
v. 196. 

Preston, —, Esq. ii. 108. 

Prince Regent, (afterwards George 
IV.) iv. 16. 114. 197. 277. in- 
terviews with, 277. 

Private devotion, iii. 63; iv. 78. 
92. 162. 201. 248. 312. 

Private table talk, 1. 233. 

Procrastination, 1. 326; iv. 208. 

Profession, choice of a, v. 91. 

Proposition book, i. 116. 

Protestant Dissenters Licensing 
Bill, iii. 507. 509, 510. 512. 

Psalm cxix. v.45. Ixxi. 68. 221. 

Psalms, iii. 134. 

Public fast-days, ii. 143. 

Public meetings, i. 336. 

Public men, ii. 459 ; iii. 447; v. 
232. how soon forgotten, iii. 447. 


INDEX. 


Public men of 1821, v. 99. 

Public morals, iii. 405. on the 

. importance of legislative mea- 
sures for promoting, il. 448. 

Public schools, iii. 348. 

Public worship, its object, v. 140. 

Publications, blasphemous and 
indecent, i. 132. 

Punishments, capital, iii. 440. 

‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ quoted, 
1, 375. 


Q 


Quakers, iv. 91. 153.258; v. 170. 
Quakers’ meeting, visit to, v. 269. 
Quakers’ Relief Bill, ii. 146. 
Quarterly Review, on Progress of 
Popular Discontents, iv. 315. 
Queensbury, Duke of, iii. 417. 
Quizzism, iil. 241. 243. 


R 


Races, i. 276. 314. 

Raikes, Rev. Mr. his Sermons, v. 
311. 

Rammohun Roy, v. 345. 

Ramsay, Rev. James, i. 143. 148. 
235. his ‘Essay on the Treat- 
ment of, and Traffic in, Slaves,’ 
144. 148. his death, 235. let- 
ters to and from, 235. 

Reading, directions for, 1. 122. 

‘ Reasons for retiring from Parlia- 
ment,’ v. 233. 

Reform of Parliament, i. 77. 79; 
ll. 9. 24. 4463 ili. 402. 408. 
449. 451; iv. 19. 315. notes 
of Wilberforce’s speech on, il. 
442. 

Reformation of Manners, Pros- 
pectus of the Society for the, i. 
393. 

Regency Bill, i. 205. 385. 

Registration of Freeholders Bill, 

_ 1.114: 

Registry Bill, iv. 263. 282. 

Religion, true, 1. 122; iii. 172. 

Religion, duty of rendering it con- 
genial, iv.152. 

Religionists, modern, ili. 473. 

Religious anniversaries, v. 19. 53. 


at 
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Religious instruction, on the ne- 
cessity of making it a part of 
education, ii. 407. 

Religious training, ii. 473. 

‘RememBer !’ yv. 179. 245. 

Rennell, Rev. Dr. Thomas, ii. 86. 

Representation the vital principle 
of the House of Commons, iii. 
451. 

Republican government, ii. 62. 

Resolutions of amendment, i. 182. 
208. 

Retrospect of life, v. 112. 

Revel, Chevalier de, i. 73. 

Review of life, iv. 393. 

Revision of the Penal Code, v. 13. 

Revolutionary principles, ii. 2. 
5. 8. 

Rheims, visit to, i. 35. 

Rheims, Archbishop of, letter from, 
iv. 223. 

Rhone, scenery of the, i. 68. 70. 

Rich, the, iv. 279. duties of the, 
i. 80. 

Richardson, Rev. William, iii. 
509. 

Richmond, Rev. Legh, ii. 341; 
lil. 236. 421. 508. 

Richmond, Mr. his admirable 
portrait of Mr. Wilberforce, v. 
349, 

Rigby, Richard, Esq. anecdote 
of, i. 19. 

Riou, Captain, his shipwreck and 
extraordinary fortitude, i. 267. 
his death at Copenhagen, 272. 

Roberts, Samuel, Esq. letter to, 
in answer to charges of being 
hurrying and immethodical, ii. 
519. letters to, iv. 73 v. 62. 

‘Rob Roy,’ v. 268. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, i. 15. 
24. 

Rogers, Samuel, Esq. iv. 161. 
163. 

Rokeby, Lord, i. 358. 

Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
iii. 231. 306. 362; iv. 94, 95. 
321. 323, 324; v. 96. 

Roman Catholic leaders, v. 183. 

Roman Catholics, ii. 150. 163. 
325; iii. 309, 310. 362; iv. 
323, 324; v. 96. 

Romanists, danger of favouring, 
iil. 310. 
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— 
Romans, striking passage in, iv. 
275. 


Romantic countries, v. 199. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, ii. 296. 
440; iv. 317; v. 13. 135. 177. 
341. his character of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, i. 296. 

Roscoe, William, Esq. iii. 289. 
299. letter from, 289. 

Rose, Right Hon. George, ii. 43. 
417 ; ii. 217. 245. letter from, 
on the death of Mr. Eliot, ii. 
417; iil. 247. 

Rose, Rev. Mr. v. 157. 

Ross, Hercules, Esq. i. 344. let- 
ters to and from, 354. 

Rosslyn, Earl of, ili. 292. 

Rowley’s Poems, i. 16. 

Royal Family, marriages of the, v. 
67. 

Rules for self-improvement, i. 
196. 208. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, iii. 114. 

Russel, J. artist, his portrait of 
Mr. Wilberforce, i. 5. 

Russell, Lord John, (now Duke 
of Bedford,) i. 294. 299. 

Russell, Lord John, (third son of 
the Duke of Bedford,) v. 74. 
217. his letter to Mr. Wilberforce 
on the state of public affairs, 74. 
his motion on Parliamentary 
Reform, v. 125. 

Russia, Empress Catharine of, ii. 
178. 

Rydale, v. 6. 

Ryder, Right Hon. Dudley, (now 
Earl of Harrowby,) i. 82. 299. 
337. 

Ryder, Hon. and Rev. Henry, 
(afterwards Bishop of Glouces- 
ter,) iv. 27. 


Ss 
Sabbath, i. 111. 203. 
Sacrament, i. 102. 
Sacramental tests, i. 258. 
Sailors, iv. 262. 

St. Bartholomew’s 
abuses in, il. 180. 
St. Helen’s, Lord, ii. 186; letter 

from, iil. 333. : 
St. Paul’s smaller Epistles, v. 364. 


Hospital, 
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Salvation of God, iii. 339. 

Sandgate, iv. 52. 

Sargent, John, Esq. v. 301. 828. 

Savile, Sir George, 1. 15. 56. 

Scarcity, ii. 358, 359. 

Scheldt, Expedition to the, iii. 430. 

School of Industry, ii. 239. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ili, 461. 467. 
545; iv. 92. 259. 388. his 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ iii. 461. 
467. his ‘ Marmion,’ iii. 461. 
his ‘ Rokeby,’ iv. 92. ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ v. 133. ‘ Halidon 
Hill,’ 133. *‘ Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian,’ 254. * Old Mortality,’ 
268. ‘ Rob Roy,’ 268. ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ 269, 270. his 
novels characterized, 291. 

Scott, Sir William, (afterwards 
Lord Stowell,) iii. 73; iv. 322. 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, v. 132. his 
‘Life’ recommended to the 
constant study of a minister, 
132. 

Scriptures, i. 102, 103. 105.119. 

Sebright, Sir John, iii. 496. 

Secker, Archbishop, iv. 68. 

Secret influence, iv. 19. 

Secret prayer, reasons for a day of, 
IW ESSE 

Sedition Bills, ii. 113. 133. York- 
shire meeting in support of, i. 
122% 

Seditious Meetings Bill, v. 43. 

Seditious publications, iv. 28. 

Self-deceit, iii. 135. 

Self-discipline, iv. 343. 

Self-improvement, rules for,i.196. 

Self-indulgence, i. 272. 

Selfnterest, ili. 215. 

Self-sufficiency, iv. 268. 

Selkirk, Earl of, ili. 292. 294 ; v. 
27. his ‘Scotch Emigration,’ iii. 
294. letter from, v. 27. 

Selwyn, George, anecdote of, i. 
17. his person described, iii. 
417. 

Severity, i. 100. 

Seward, Miss Anna, ii. 1643 iii. 
373. her letters, 373. 

Seymour, Mr. (Wilberforce’s 
amanuensis, ) i. 27. 

Shakespeare, i. 275; iv. 204. 

Sharpe, Granville, Esq. i. 146. 
151. 153. 
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Sheffield, Lord, i. 358. 

Sheffield, apprentice system at, 
li. 164. 

Shelburne, William Petty, second 
Earl, (afterwards first Marquis 
of Lansdown,) 1. 24. 25. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Esq. 
i. 3863 ii. 1163 iii. 47. 118. 
367 stv. 34.°70. 114. v. 259. 
338. 

Sheridan, Mrs. i. 48; iv. 114. 

Shore, Sir John, (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth,) i. 368. 

Shore, Hon. Charles John, (now 
Lord Teignmouth,) v. 20. 

Shreckhorn, i. 82. 

Sickness, thoughts on recovery 
from, v. 97. 

Siddons, Mrs. i. 32. 49, 50; iv. 
148. 

Sidmouth, Viscount, (Right Hon. 
Henry Addington,) wi. 507. 
509. his Protestant Dissenters 
Licensing Bill, il. 507. 509, 
510. 512. 

Sierra Leone, i. 305. 307. 323. 
353.51. 00: 

Simeon, Rev. Charles, i. 226 ; 
ili. 354. 502; v. 13. letters to, 
ii. 354. 502. 559; v. 14. 

Simple tastes, i. 417. 

Simulation, ii. 230. 

Sincerity, i. 154. ° 

Sinclair, Right Hon. Sir John, iv. 
141; v. 229. 

Sismondi, M. iv. 212. 215, 216, 
217. 238; v. 17. letter from, 
ive 212, 245: 

Slave Trade, Mr. Wilberforce’s 
condemnation of, at the age of 
fourteen, i. 9. causes which led 
him to the Abolition of, 140. 
a committee for procuring the 
Abolition formed, 151. nego- 
ciations on the subject with 
France, 154. evidence before 
the Privy Council, 166. peti- 
tions to parliament, 170. re- 
solutions against the Trade, 
a by the Commons, 172. 

iddle Passage Bill, 173. cor- 
responding committees estab- 
lished, 183. Wilberforce brings 
forward the question of Abo- 
lition, 218. a special com- 
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mittee appointed to examine 
witnesses, 261. activity and 
increased strength of the West 
Indian party, 293. effects of 
the French Revolution on 
the Abolition question, 295. 
again brought before the 
House of Commons and nega- 
tived, 299. appeals to moral 
sense of the country thereon, 
333. county meetings to peti- 
tition parliament, 334. _pro- 
hee to abstain from West 
ndia produce, 338. cause of © 
Abolition impeded by events 
in St. Domingo, 340 ; and in 
France, 342. motion for gra- 
dual Abolition, carried in the 
House of Commons, 346. mo- 
tion for the consideration of 
the Abolition, lost in the Com- 
mons, ii. 19; and postponed in 
the Lords, 20. Foreign Slave 
Trade Bill brought in, but lost 
23. Foreign Slave Trade Bill 
asses the Commons, 48; but 
ost in the Lords, 50. Aboli- 
tion Bill rejected in the Com- 
mons, by an increased majority, 
84. Abolition Bill introduced, 
but lost on the third reading, 
139. Mr. Ellis’s plan for leavy- 
ing the question to the colonists 
adopted, 196. Wilberforce’s 
motion for Abolition lost, 218. 
Wilberforce again brings for- 
ward his Abolition question, 
but is defeated, 277. annual 
motion for Abolition again lost, 
329. Slave Trade Abolition 
Bill passes the Commons, but 
is lost in the, Lords, 336. 
annual motion for Abolition 
carried in the Commons by 
large majority, 111.168; but post- 
poned in the Lords, 181. Abo- 
lition Bill lost in the Commons, 
212. Foreign Slave Trade car- 
ried, 261. Abolition Bill carried 
in the Commons, 263. Aboli- 
tion Bill passes both Houses, 
292. 302, 
Slave Trade, inquiries concerning, 
in a letter to the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, ii. 409. 
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Slave Carrying Bill, ii. THE, 

Slave Registration Bill, iv: 3. 

‘Slavery no Oppression,’ quoted, 
1, 292. 

Slaves, Mr. Wilberforce’s early 
plans for, v. 117. 

Sleep, v. 104. 

Small Debt Society, iii. 394. 

Smith, Adam, ii. 383. 

Smith, Robert, Esq. (now Lord 
Carrington,) letter from, i. 77. 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. i. 118; ii. 
54; ii. 114. letter to, iv. 121. 
393. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, iii. 42; iv. 226; 
v. 339. letter from, iv. 215. 

Smith, William, Esq. i. 261. 263; 
il. 48. 536. letters to and from, 
i. 338; ii. 267; iii. 385. 

Smith, Rey. Sydney, letter from, 
ml. 309. 

Smith, missionary, v. 221. 

Smithfield market, iii. 364. 

Smyth, Dr. Carmichael, iii. 43. 

Smyth, Lady Georgiana, ii. 106. 

Social intercourse, use of, ii. 35. 

Society, dangers of, iv. 165. 

Socinians, iii. 24. 

Socrates, i. 126. 

Society for the Reformation of 
Manners, establishment of, i. 
133 ; Prospectus of the Society, 
393. 

Soldiers, iv. 262. 

Solicitations for livings, iii. 238. 
Solitude, i. 32. 272. 316. 359, 
360 ; li. 47. 61. 81. 105. 254. 
Southey, Robert, L. L. Deni. 
320. 373. 384. 389. 391. 395, 
396; v. 29. 300. 340. his cha- 
racter of Wilberforce, iv. 313. 
321. 397. first meeting with, iv. 
321. his character of Beattie’s 
‘Minstrel,’ i. 10. his ‘ Life of 
Wesley,’ iii."389. his ¢ Curse of 
Kehama,’ 564. his ‘ Thalaba,’ 
564. letters from, iv. 313; v. 
237. his ‘Peninsular War,’ v. 

194. 

Spa, visit to, i. 87. 

Spa Fields’ riots, iv. 308. 

Spain, and the Spaniards, iii. 367. 
369. 378. 396; vy. 16. 

Spanish Abolition, iv. 285. 

Spanish patriots, ili, 367. 396. 
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Spanish interference, v. 175. 

Sparrow, Lady Olivia, v. 98. let- 
ters to, 98.163. 199. 235. 246. 
308. 

Speaker’s dinners, iii. 496. 

Speeches, notes of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s before or during debates, 
iil. 438. 

Spence on ‘ Foreign Commerce,’ 
il. 350. 

Spies and informers, iv. 369. 371. 

Spooner, Miss Barbara Ann, 
(afterwards Mrs. Wilberforce, ) 
ll. 220. 

Spurzheim, Professor, iv. 253. 

Stael, Baron de v. 130. letter 
from, 168. 

Stael, Madame de, iv. 158, 159. 
161. 164. 166, 167. 212. 215. 
254. translates ‘ Letter to York- 
shire Freeholders,’ at Duke of 
Wellington’s request, iv. 215. 
letter from, 216. her ‘Ten 
Years’ Exile,’ v. 108. 

Stage-coach journey, iv. 139. 

Stanhope, Earl, i. 114; ii. 50; 
il. 183. 

Stanhope, W. Spencer, Esq. i. 
635 107 suiveeiee 

Steele, Right Hon. Thomas, i. 
48. 189. 

Stephen, James, Esq. (brother-in- 
law of Mr. Wilberforce,)i. 202 ; 
ii. 255; ili. 43. 46. 358; iv. 
20. his return from a long resi- 
dence in the West Indies, i. 
202. his unwearied and disin- 
terested exertions in behalf of 
Abolition, 202; ii. 255. 341; 
iv. 249. his marriage with Mr. 
Wilberforce’s sister, 367. his 
‘Crisis of the Sugar Colonies,’ 
ill. 43. 46. originates Ordey in 
Council, 358. his description of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s character and 
manners, 390. his character, iv. 
17. 20. his visit to Bellingham, 
26. his eloquent appeal to Louis 
XVIII., 174. gives up his seat 
in parliament, 249. 253. letters 
to and from, i. 235; ii. 229. 
255. 259. 264. 377; iii. 280. 
371. 415. 440. 486. 538. 549 ; 
iv. 4. 20. 75. 139. 154. 206. 
237. 285. 292. 294. 304. 314, 
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348, 349; v. 30. 32. 35. 107. 
116. 128. 141. 153. 159. 187. 
275. 328. 

Stephen, Mrs. (sister of Mr. Wil- 
berforce,) her death, and cha- 
racter, iv. 299, 

Stillingfleet, Rev. J.i.75. 
Stonehouse, Sir James, i. 243. 
357. letters to and from, 357. 
Story, two ways of telling a, ii. 

179. 

Stowe, ili. 420. 

‘ Subjects of Action and Delibera- 
tion for Abolitionists, Dec. 
1810,’ ili. 483. 

Sublime, instance of the moral, 
ive 123: 

Subscription to the Articles, i. 260. 

Sufferings, iii. 416. 

Sunday, i. 111. 185. 203. 209. 
SHGRISTis N64. Bl 1064163. 
274; ili. 96. 424; iv. 43.179; 
v. 93. 121. 134. association, ii. 
271, 272. consultations, iii. 
46 ; v. 135. drilling, ii. 315 ; iii. 
151. 

Sunday motto, the Christian’s, v. 
93. 

Sunday newspapers, v. 66. reasons 
for supporting the Bill for their 
suppression, 11. 424. Newspa- 
pers Bill, 338. 

Sunday Schools, ii. 424. thoughts, 
iv. 43. training, i. 181; iii. 
109, 110. 265. 

Sunday travelling, i. 397. 

Surgical Subjects Bill, i. 114. 

Sussex, H. R. H. the Duke of, 
lii. 291 ; iv. 158. 162. 

Sutton, Sir Charles Manners, 
(Judge Advocate General ; now 
Lord Canterbury,) ii. 501. 

Suwarrow, General, il. 348; iu. 
251. 

Swift’s ‘ Directions to Servants,’ iv. 
48. his letters, v. 132. 

Switzerland, i. 84. 

Sykes, Sir Christopher, letter to, 
on Church patronage, ii. 287. 

Sykes, Sir Mark, ii. 118. 

Sykes, Mrs. 1. 119. 

Sykes, Miss, 1. 277. 
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Talleyrand, ii. 98, 99; iv. 184. 
189. 203. 214. 221. letters to, 
214. 222.. 

Tallien, iti. 102. 

Tarleton, Colonel, i. 299. 

Tastes, simple, iii. 417. 

Taylor, Michael Angelo, Esq. 
v. 337. 365. 

Teignmouth, Lord, iv. 232. let- 
ters to, 2323 v. 323. 

Temper, blessings of a cheerful, 
iv. 44. 

Tennant, Thomas, Esq. iii. 449. 
letter to and from, 449. 

Test and Corporation Acts, i. 257. 
259. 

Teyoninhokarawen, Mohawk chief, 
il. 188. 

Theatres, i. 88. 

Thelwall, John, ii. 499. 

Thieves, London and country, iii. 
504. 

Thompson, B. B. Esq. letter to, 
desde 

Thomas, Esq. iii. 

Thornton. Henry, Esq. i. 236.301. 
BTSs IVS SOLS i 208s siv. 
227. his character of Wilber- 
force, i. 374. his character of 
‘ Practical Christianity,’ 11. 200. 
his character, iv. 227, 228. 231. 
his illness and death, 229. 

Thornton, Mrs. Henry, iv. 270. 
her death, and character, 271. 
274. 276. : 

Thornton, John, Esq. i. 97, 98. 
his death, and character, 283. 
letters to and from, 103. 

Thornton, Colonel, ii. 128. 

Thorpe, Robert, his pamphlet on 
the Slave Trade, iv. 242. 254. 

Thun, i. 85. 

Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, i. 98. 
17352335298. 385; 10870187. 
340. his conduct during the 
King’s illness, i. 8385, 386. his 
death, iii. 274. 

Tierney, Right Hon. George, ii. 
244 iii, 36. 147. 372. 

Time, 1.128. 196. 214; v. $23. 
Doddridge’s . directions | for 
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spending, 102. plan’for the 
improvement of, 116. \** 

Time-account, 1.194. 214. 

Times, corruption and profligacy 

__ of the, i. 84. 

~ Tissot, Simon Andrew, i. 82. 

Tithes, consequences of the de- 
struction of, 1. 261. 

Toleration Act, ii. 361. 

Tongue, vices of the, v. 88. 

Torture, use of, in Ireland, ii. 326. 

Toulon, i. 72. 

Toussaint Louverture, iii. 40; iv. 
171; v. 108. 361. 

Town and country life compared, 
1032: 

Townshend, Right Hon. Thomas, 
1223, 25: 

© Track home,’ v. 277. 

Trafalgar, victory of, ili. 241. 

Treason and Sedition Bills, ii. 113. 
Yorkshire meeting in support 
of, 122. 

‘Tremendous John Fuller,’ ii. 
464. 

Trinidad, ii. 242. 

Trinidad Slave Registration, iv. 3. 

Tripp, Dr. ii. 154. 

Trotter, Alexander, Esq. iii. 218. 

Tucker, Mr. Justice, ii. 191, 

Turner, Sharon, Esq. his ‘ Sacred 
History,’ v. 335. 
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University honours, v. 209. 

Unwin, Rev. John, i. 76. 104. 
110. 

Usko, Mr. the orientalist, ii. 366. 


Vv 


Vansittart, Right Hon. Nicholas, 
(now Lord Bexley,) iv. 37. 253. 
8753 v. 20. 339. 

Vaughan, ——, Esq. ii. 49. 

Vellore tragedy, iii. 350. ; 

Venn, Rev. John, ii. 30, 31, 32. 
136; i. 68. 564. letters to, 
564; iv. 130. his death, 132. 

‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ iv. 52. 

Vice and immorality, proclamation 
against, i, 132. 
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Vice, Society for the suppression 
of, van Li: 

Vices of the great, i. 405. 

Victoria, H. R. H. the Princess, 
(now Queen of Englana,) v. 71. 

Villiers, Hon. John, ii. 365 ; iv. 
133. letter from, ili. 365; iv. 
25: 

Virgil, ii. 143. 

Voluntary associations, i. 131. 

Voluntary contributions, ti. 247. 

Volunteers, iii. 117, 118. 

Vows, i. 805. 

Voyage of life, v. 278. 


Ww 


Walcheren expedition, ili. 427. 
439. 441. 

Waldegrave, Lady, ii. 1373 iii. 
240. 250. letter to, 250. 

Waldegrave, Lord, his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
¥.. 106s 

Waldenses, v. 133. 

Wales, H. R. H. Prince of, (af- 
terwards George IV.) i. 191. 
238. 385, 3865 iil. 259. 494. 
559. See Prince Regent. 

Wales, H. R. H. the Princess of, 
(afterwards Queen Caroline, ) iti. 
267 ; iv. 279. 362. her death, 
iv. 362. 

Wales, H. R. H. the Princess 
Charlotte of, iv. 167. 

Walmer Castle, v. 251. 
Walmsley, Rev. Dr. his early 
anecdotes of Wilberforce, i. 9. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, i. 79. 259. 

Walpole, Horace, (afterwards 
Earl of Orford,) 1. 39. 

Walsh, Robert, bis ‘ Letter on the 
Genius of the French Govern- 
ment,’ ili. 453. 

War, iv. 184, 185. 

Ward, Hon. John William, (af- 
terwards Earl of Dudley,) iv. 


19. 
Ward, Rev. Edward, of Iver, iv. 
195. 
Warren, Dr. i. 387; v.98. 
Watchfulness, iii. 79. 
Waterloo, battle of, iv. 261. 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, his < Hymns 
for Children,’ v. 289. 
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‘ Waverley,’ iv. 225. 
Way, Rev. Lewis, iv. 333. 
Wealth, ii. 341; v. 96. dangers 
of great, il. 341. 
Weaving webs, iv. 220. 
Wellesley, Marquis, iv. 31. 33, 
34, 110. 291. letter to, iv. 110. 
Wellington, Duke of, iv. 209.211. 
AS eooo. ZO lieve 7,01 38. 
152. 300. 371. letters to and 
from, 212. 223. 
Wentworth House, v. 279. 
Wesley, Rev. John, i. 130. 206. 
248. his ‘ last words,’ 297. 
Wesley, Rev. Charles, 1. 248; iii. 
Sil. 
. Wesleyan Methodists, ii. 315. 
West India produce, proposal to 
abstain from the use of, 1. 338. 
West Indian opposition to Regis- 
try Bill, iv. 282. 
Westminster Abbey, v. 373. 
Westminster Review, v. 315. 
Wetterhorn, the, i. 82. 
Whateley’s ‘ Essays on Scripture 
Difficulties,’ v. 285. 
Whitbread, Samuel, Esq. iv. 258. 
his death, 261; v. 99. 339. 
White, Mr. (New Zealand) Mis- 
sionary, v. 269. 
‘White negroes,’ 1. 255. 
White, Rev. Blanco, iv. 285. 
White, Henry Kirke, iv. 233 5 v. 
-298. 
Whitefield, Rev. George, i. 305. 
ii. 93. 
Whitmore, William, Esq. v. 129. 
Whitworth, Lord, iii. 89. 98. 
¢ Wicked Williams,’ ii. 217. 
Wife, iv. 165. 
Wilberforce, Robert, (father of 
William,) i. 2. 
Wilberforce, Mrs. (mother of Wil- 
Tams)! 1541. 52580.905-4118: 
178; ii. 156. letters to and 
from, i. 80. 105; 11. 419. 
WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM— 
1759. Born, August 24, at Hull 
—parentage, education, i. 1. 

1768. Transferred, on the death 
of his father, to the care of his 
uncle at Wimbledon, i. 4. 
his early acquaintance with 
Scripture, and habits of devo- 
tion, 6. 
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1771. Removed, by his mother, 
from the care of bis uncle, to 
Hull, i. 7. enters into the 
gaieties and amusements of 
that town, 8. placed under 
the care of the Rey. K. Basket, 
9. his talents for general so- 
ciety, and skill in singing, 9. 

1773. His early abomination of 
the Slave Trade,i. 9. and 
taste for literature, 9. 

1776. Entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1. 10. 
exposed to new temptations, 
10. picture of his college life 
by the Rev. T. Gisborne, 10. 
by himself, 10. and by Lord 
Clarendon, 12. refuses to 
subscribe to the Articles of 
the Church, 12. 

1780. Resolves to enter upon 
public life, i. 13. canvasses 
the town of Hull, 13. repairs 
to London to secure the non- 
resident freemen, 14. fre- 
quents the gallery of the 
House of Commons, 14. 
forms an intimacy with Mr. 
Pitt, 14. his coming of age 
celebrated, 15. returned for 
Hull, 15. comes to London, 
16. elected a member of the 
leading clubs, 16. immersed 
in politics and fashion, 16. 
gambling transactions, 17. 
gains at Faro, 18. cured of 
gambling, 19. his close at- 
tention to parliamentary 
duties, 19. 

1781. Makes his first speech 
in the House of Commons, i. 
20. passion for the beauties of 
scenery and retirement, 22. 
residence at Rayrigg, on the 
banks of Windermere, 23. 

1782. Opposes Lord North’s 
administration, 1. 23. sup- 
ports the Shelburne ministry 
on the accession of Mr. Pitt 
thereto, 24. passes the Easter 
holidays with Pitt at Bath, 
24. takes up his residence 
at Wimbledon, 25. seconds 
the Address to the King, on 
opening the session, 26., 
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1783. Passes his time between 
London and Wimbledon, i. 
28. consequences of his rare 
accomplishment in singing, 
29; and powers of imitation, 
29. cured by Lord Camden 
of the art of mimicry, 30. his 
dangers from the temptation 
- of ambition, 30. excursions to 
Yorkshire and Dorsetshire, 
34. field sports, 34. foreign 
tour with Pitt and Eliot, 34. 
Rheims, 35. Paris, 39. Fon- 
tainbleau, 40. return to Eng- 
land, 42. state of parties, 45. 
1784. Great meeting at York 
against the coalition, i. 51. 
dissolution of parliament, 55. 
forms the project of stand- 
ing for Yorkshire, 57. sud- 
denly proposed to represent 
the county, 58. elected for 
Hull, 60. nominated for the 
county, 62. elected member, 
63. takes his seat for York- 
shire, 65, travels to Nice, ac- 
companied’ by Isaac Milner, 
66 


1785. Returns to England to 
support Parliamentary Re- 
form, i. 77. lives ina round of 
company and amusement, 79. 
returns to the continent with 
Isaac Milner, 80. religious 
discussions with Milner, 87. 
favourable results, 88. returns 
to England another man in 
his inner being, 89. com- 
mences a private Journal, 89. 
begins constant family prayer, 
91. opens to his friends the 
change which had passed upon 
him, 93., writes to, and calls 
upon, the Rev. John Newton, 
97. studies the Scriptures 
daily, 102. takes lodgings in 
the Adelphi to be near pas- 
toral instructions, 103. with- 
draws his name from the clubs, 
103. 

1786. Visits the Unwins at 
Stock, i, 110. returns an al- 
tered man to his parliament- 
ary duties, 113. proposes his 
plan for purifying county 
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elections, 113. introduces his 
Surgical Subjects Bill, 114. 
gives up his villa at Wimble- 
don, 115. plans for the im- 
provement of time, 116. in- 
tercourse with his family and 
friends, 118. visit to Bath, 
427. 


1787. Returns to London,i.129. 


parliamentary duties, 129. 
speeches on the treaties with 
France and Portugal, and 
on Hastings’ impeachment, 
129. efforts for the reforma- 
tion of manners, and revival 
of religion, 129. obtains a 
Royal Proclamation against 
vice and immorality, 132. 
establishes the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners, 130. 
travels round the country to in- 
sure the success of his plan, 
135. retirement at Bath, 139. 
devotes himself to the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, 140. 
resolves to bring the subject 
before the House of Commons, 
151. returns to London, 154. 
purposed journey to Paris on 
Abolition, 155. 

1788. Established in Palace 
Yard for the season, i. 158. 
gives notice of a motion on 
Abolition, 160. dangerous ill- 
ness, 167. compelled to post- 
pone his motion, 169. journey 
to Bath, 169. restored to 
health by a proper use of 
opium, 173. visit to Cam- 
bridge, 175; and Westmore- 
land, 177. return to London, 
190. death of his aunt, 193. 

1789. New year, commences 
a time-account, i. 194. seri- 
ous rules for self-improve- 
ment, 196. prepares to move 
for the Abolition, 214. brings 
the question before the House, 
218. projects a journey to 
Paris to further the cause, 
228. visits Hannah More, 
236. visit to Cheddar—assists 
in the establishment of schools: 
there, 240. birth-day resolu- 
tions, 240. visits Buxton, 
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245. country visits, 250. re- 
turn to town, 253. 

1790. New-year resolutions, i. 
254. moves fora Slave Trade 
Committee, 261. induces Pitt 
to found a chaplaincy for 
New South Wales, 268. is 
re-elected for Yorkshire, 271. 
excursion to Buxton, 272. 
-short tour through Wales, 
277. visit to the Rev. T. Gis- 
borne, 278. diligent study of 
Slave Trade question, 279. 
return to London, 284. 
1791. Occupied in preparing 
Slave evidence, i. 287. moves 
the Abolition question, 298. 
visit to Bath, 301. and to 
Burton Pynsent, 304. return 
to London, 306. engaged in 
the establishment of the Si- 
erra Leone Company, 307. 
visits to Rothley Temple, and 
Yoxall Lodge, 311. extensive 
correspondence, 313. plans 
and resolutions of improve- 
ment, 316. return to London, 
324, 

1792. Review of the past year, 
1.325. resolutions of greater 
watchfulness, 326. plan of 
Abolition operations for the 
session, 333. proposed appeal 
to moral sense of the country, 
and county meetings to pe- 
tition parliament, 334. pro- 
poses his Abolition motion 
in the House of Commons, 
345. visit to Bath, 353. in 
personal danger from Kim- 
ber, 355. returns to London 
on Sierra Leone business, 
358. returns to Bath, 360. 
French citizenship conferred 
on him by the Convention, 
368. visit to Walmer Castle, 
369 ; and Yoxall Lodge, 371. 
return to town, 373. takes up 
his residence with Henry 
Thornton at Battersea Rise, 
373. his position and charac- 
ter at this period, 374. his 
exertions in and out of par- 
liament to prevent war, il. 4. 
attends East Riding meeting 
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for counteraction of French 
principles, 8. 


1793. His first yreat difference 


with Pitt, ii. 10. is prevented 
from speaking against war 
with France, 11. his mode of 
life at this time, 16. his mo- 
tion for Abolition of the Slave 
Trade lost in the Commons, 
19. brings in his Foreign 
Slave Trade Bill, 23. brings 
forward his plan of national 
religious instruction for In- 
dia, 24. visit to Bath, 30. 
begins his work on ¢ Practi- 
cal Christianity,’ 33. return 
to town, 35. fresh exertions 
for Slave Trade Abolition, 
37. visits to Yoxall Lodge 
and Rothley Temple, 46. oc- 
cupied on ‘ Practical Chris- 
tianity,’ 46. 


1794. “Frames a plan for a 


Journal of interior and exte- 
rior conduct, ii. 47. parlia- 
mentary attendance, 48. sup- 
ports Bill for Better Observ- 
ance of Sunday, 48. carries 
his Foreign Slave Trade Bill 
through the Commons, 49. 
visit to Portsmouth, 57. en- 
gaged _in preparing ‘ Prac- 
tical Christianity,’ 59. visit 
to Teston, 61; and to Yox- 
all Lodge, 62. return totown, 
64. gives his attention to the 
state of public affairs, 64. 
preparation for the session, 65. 
resolves to move for peace, 69. 


1795. Opposes Address on 


the King’s Speech, ii. 70. 
temporary alienation of Pitt, 
71; and displeasure of his 
friends and constituents, 72. 
cut by the King at the levee, 
72. the country against him, 
73. supports Grey’s motion 
for peace, 80. his motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade rejected by anincreased 
majority, 84. his intercourse 
with Pitt renewed, 85. resists 
the additional allowance to 
the Princes, 88. brings for- 
ward a motion for peace, 90. 
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his constituents displeased, 
91. established at Battersea 
Rise, 93. proposed course of 
reading, 95. tour in York- 
shire, 98. -visit to Lord Mun- 
caster, 108. return to town, 
110. receives letter from Pitt 
professing agreement about 
peace, 110. supports the 
Treason and Sedition Bills, 
114. attends the Yorkshire 
meeting in support of the 
Bills, 122. gives notice that 
he will renew his Abolition 
motion, 135. 

1796. Obtains leave to bring in 
his Abolition Bill, ii. 139. 
forms a plan for relief of 
French emigrant clergy, 143. 
serious illness, 145.  sup- 
ports Quakers’ Relief -Bill, 
146; and Curates’ Stipends 
Bill, 146. brings in Slave- 
Carrying Bill, 147. sets off 
for Hull, 148. canvasses the 
county, 154. is re-elected, 
156. retires to Buxton, 157. 
projects an institution for 
educating and maintaining 
missionaries, 159. his life at 
Buxton, 160. called to Hull 
by his mother’s indisposition, 
165. projects a general con- 
vention for Abolition, 176. 
inquires into abuses in Bar- 
tholomew hospital, 180. sup- 
ports motion for release of 
La Fayette, 185. 

1797. Illness, ii. 187. visit to 
Bath, 188. return to town, 
192. chosen a member of 
Bank Committee, 195. New- 
year resolutions, 196. en- 
gaged on his book, 198. 
‘Practical Christianity’ pub- 
lished, 199. visit to Bath, 
205. Good Friday employ- 
ment, 210. last interview 
with Burke, 211. summon- 
ed to town by Pitt, 213. 
new ties, 214. resolves to 
marry, 215. his motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade lost, 218. his marriage, 
220. resolutions on com- 
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mencing a new era, 221. car- 
ries a Bill through the Com- 
mons to enable Romanists to 
serve in the militia, 222. sud- 
den death of his brother-in- 
law, 226. visit to Hull, 
227. his plan of life, 229. 
return to town, 241. sup- 
ports government in_ the 
House, 242. engaged in 
establishing the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 251. 

1798. Review of the past year, 
li. 253. visit to Bath, 254. 
engaged in correspondence on 
the newly-acquired West In- 
dian settlements, 258. his 
feelings at this time towards 
ministry and opposition, 265. 
engaged in establishing an 
Association for the Better Ob- 
servance of Sunday. 271. 
again brings forward the Abo- 
lition question, 277. gives 
notice of a motion on Pitt’s 
duel, 281. relinquishes it on 
finding that Pitt would retire 
from public life, 283. writes 
letter on church preferment, 
287. settlement at Broom- 
field, 293. death of his mo- 
ther, 294. his charities, 302. 
engaged in establishing the 
© Christian Observer,’ 308. 
forms a plan for the establish- 
ment of schools for religious 
instruction, 309. visits Bath, 
312. exertions on behalf of 
Jersey Methodists, 315. en- 
gaged in promoting the build- 
ing of chapels of ease, 319. 
supports Income Tax, 320. 

1799. Supports the Irish Union, 
li. 324. brings forward his 
motion for immediate Abo- 
lition, 329. supports Henry 
Thornton’s Slave Trade Limi- 
tation Bill, 331. serious ill- 
ness, 332. supports Lord Bel- 
grave’s Sunday Newspaper 
Bill, 338. birth-day reflee- 
tions, 342. temporary retire- 
ment to Bath, 346. 

1800. Return to London, i. 
355. approves of the rejec- 


1801. 


1802. 


1803. 
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tion of Buonaparte’s offer to 
treat, 356. supports the Ad- 
dress, 357 ; and Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension Bill, 358. 
occupied about scarcity, 358. 
defeats an attempt to alter 
Toleration Act, 361. marriage 
of his sister, 367. entertains 
hope of general Abolition, 
369. visit to Bognor, 375. 
alarm for Mrs. Wilberforce, 
379. return to town, 384. 
engaged in attempts to reme- 
dy the distress of the lower 
classes, 384. 

Continued exertions for 
the relief of the poor, iil. 4. 
his charities, 4. visit to Bath, 
16. discusses terms of peace 
with Addington and Pitt, 19. 
prevents guarantee of Turkey, 
19. supports Addington, 20. 
Contemplates a general 
convention for Abolition, ui. 
26. opposes settlement of 
Trinidad lands by newly- 
imported negroes, 35. ex- 
ertions in behalf of Dr. Car- 
michael Smyth, 43. and to les- 
sen the number of legislative 
oaths, 43. renews his motion 
for Abolition, 50. journey to 
Yorkshire, 51. hasty canvass, 
52. visits to Harewood and 
Copgrove, 55. chosen for the 
fourth time member for Y ork- 
shire, 56. forms plan for di- 
rection of his studies, 59. 
private devotion, 63. projects 
an Abolition pamphlet, 70. 
busy on education plan for 
children of lower orders, 72. 
opens debate on Address, and 
opposes continental alliances, 
74. retrospect of the year, 77. 
secret meditations, 77. 
New-year resolutions, 
iii.79. visit to Finley in New- 
gate, 82. busy on Buona- 
parte’s hiring English ships 
for St. Domingo, 85. engag- 
ed in framing Bible Society, 
90. visit to Wilderness Park, 
95. opposes the renewal of 
the war, 99. censure of min- 
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isters, 103. and of tax on the 
Funds, 104. proposes the vo- 
lunteer system, 105. attends 
York meeting, 111. visit to 
Bath Easton, 121. birth-day 
review, 123. plans of study, 
127. supplications and inter- 
cession, 128. providential 
escape, 131. return to town, 
140. 

Endeavouring to keep 
Pitt and Addington in amity, 
ili. 146. supports Pitt’s mo- 
tion for Naval Inquiry, 149. 
exertion against Sunday 
Drilling Bili, 152. carries his 
Abolition motion through the 
Commons,174.supports Pitt’s 
military plan, 174. exertions 
to suspend Guiana Slave 
Trade by proclamation, 184. 
visit to Lyme, 191. summer 
employments, 193. writes ar- 
ticles for the ‘Christian Ob- 
server, 193; and for Edin- 
burgh Review, 194. prepa- 
rations for new session, 197. 
draws up propositions to be 
proved = African travellers, 
203. 


1805. New-year reflection, iii. 


207. return to town, 208. 
brings in his Abolition Bill, 
211. efforts to suspend Gui- 
ana Slave Trade, 216. ef- 
fectually supports the charges 
against Lord Melville, 221. 
supports Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, 231. mode of life 
in Palace Yard, 235. occu- 
ied on state of morals in 
ew South Wales, 240. visit 
to Yoxall Lodge, 242. 


1806. Brought to town by Pitt’s 


illness, iii. 244. employed in 
promoting a subscription to 
pay Pitt's debts, 248. attends 
his funeral, 254. his conduct 
towards new ministry, 255. 
opposes the admission of Lord 
Chief Justice into the Cabi- 
net, 258. engaged on Aboli- 
tion plans, 259. pressure of 
county business, 263. de- 
feats Iron Tax, 264. occu- 
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pied on Woollen Trade In- 
quiry, 264. draws up the 
Report, 267. retires to Lyme, 
272. engaged in writing an 
address on Slave Trade, 272. 
sets off for Yorkshire, 275. 
writes Address to the Free- 
holders, 275. canvass, 278. 
great popularity, 283. re- 
turned for fifth time without 
a contest, 285. renews his 
Slave Trade pamphlet, 286. 
engaged on plans for ensuing 
season, 287. 

1807. Publishes his‘ Letter to 
the Freeholders of Yorkshire’ 
on the Slave Trade, iii. 286. 
engaged in carrying Abolition 
Bill through both Houses, 
291. opposes grant for May- 
nooth College, 300. Abolition 
Bill passed, 302. congratula- 
tions, 303. his feeling on suc- 
cess, 304. embarrassment on 
change of ministry, 307. de- 
cides to try the new ministers, 
308. sets off for York, 316. 
speech at Hull, 319. extraor- 
dinary canvass, 324. immense 
subscription, 330. is returned 
for the sixth time, 334. ad- 
dress to the freeholders, 336. 
visit to Brighton, 342. return 
to Broomfield, 348. attack of 
illness, 354. 

1808. Return to business, ili. 
357. opposes Maynooth Col- 
lege grant, 362. supports Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation, 
363. active on Smithfield mar- 
ket Committee, 364. supports 
Curates’ Salaries Bill, 365. 
retires to’ East Bourne, 368. 
extensive correspondence,372. 
various employments, 381. 
takes up his residence at Ken- 
sington Gore, 387. mode of 
life at this time, 389. scheme 
for aiding Spanish patriots, 
396: 

1809. Engaged on inquiry into 
conduct of the Duke of York, 
lil. 402. opposes . motion 
against Lord Castlereagh for 
seat-selling,406. attends Bible 
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Society anniversary, 407. sup- 
ports motion for Parliament- 
ary Reform, 408. retires to 
East Bourne, 410. birth-day 
reflections, 416. retires to par- 
sonage near Newport Pagnell, 
417. return to town, 430. 

1810. Appointed member of 
Secret Committee on expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, iii. 439. 
supports Lord Wellington’s 
pension, 439. votes against 
ministry on Walcheren expe- 
dition, 442. opposes motion 
for sending Sir Francis Bur- 
dett to the Tower, 442. se- 
rious accident, 446. presents 
Sheffield address, 448. visit 
to Barham Court, 459. retires 
to Herstmonceux, 464. draws 
up list of ‘Subjects of Action 
and Deliberation for Aboli- 
tionists,’ 483. 

1811. Defends memory of Pitt 
against an attack of Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, iii. 490. prac- 
tical rules during the bustle 
of the session, 494. Report of 
Committee on Colville’s de- 
tention in Cold Bath Fields 

rison, 501. exertions in be- 
nalf of North American In- 
dians, 503. opposes Lord 
Sidmouth’s Protestant Dis- 
senters Licensing Bill, 507. 
opposes depreciation of cur- 
rency, 513. carries an Ad- 
dress for rewarding Captain 
Manby, 514. occupied in 
watching over Abolition cause, 
514. attends installation of 
Duke of Gloucester at Cam- 
bridge, 516. retires to Herst- 
monceux, 518. correspond- 
ence with Mr. Roberts, 519. 
birth-day reflections, 533. 
draws up ‘ Reasons for retir- 
ing from Yorkshire,’ 533. 
takes the opinion of friends, 
537. various exertions for the 
improvement of the condition 
of negroes, 548. decision to 
retire from the representation 
of Yorkshire, 551. visit to 
Yoxall Lodge, 555. return 
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home, 559. Christmas holi-] 1814. Exertions for relief and 


days and amusements with 
his children, 563. 
1812. New-year reflections, 
and resolutions of improve- 
ment, iv.1. busy with Cha- 
ritable Donation Bill, 2; and 
Slave Registry Bill, 3. efforts 
to prevent war with America, 
5; promote Christianity in 
India, 9; and keep back Dis- 
senters, 11. full of plans of 
public or private charity, 17. 
his exertions for the welfare 
of religious societies, 21 ; 
and establishment of Indian 
bishoprics, 22. supports pro- 
vision for Mr. Perceval’s fa- 
mily, 25. opposes Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s motion for an effi- 
cient administration, 31. pro- 
motes Association for Reliev- 
ing Distressed Manufacturers, 
86. occupied with negocia- 
tions for new ministry, 37. 
visits Sandgate, 46. usual 
summer occupations, 46. an- 
nounces his determination to 
retire from Yorkshire, 54. 
satisfaction of his friends, 61. 
regret of his constituents, 63. 
intended visit to York, 65. 
vote of thanks, 66. his review 
of his long and singular con- 
nexion with the county, 69. 
is returned for the borough of 
Bramber, 70. visit to Leices- 
tershire, 72; and to Barham 
Court, 79. draws up rules of 
conduct, 81; and plan of 
life, 83. takes his seat for 
Bramber, 84. supports sub- 
scription for Russian suffer- 
ers, 89. 
1813. Supports motion for 
Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, iv. 98. efforts for Christ- 
ianizing India, 101. stirs up 
aga 105. illness, 115. 
ast India measure carried, 
124. engaged in watching 
Foreign Slave Trade, 182. 
visit to Sandgate, 137. stage- 
coach journey, 139. Christ- 
mas with his children, 151. 





instruction of Lascarsin Eng- 
land, iv. 154. and procuring 
aid for German sufferers, 157. 
preparations for General Re- 
gistration Bill, 169; and Con- 
vention for Abolition, 175. 
engaged on letter to the Em- 
peror Alexander, 177. and 
on Norway question, 184. 
censures treaty with France, 
187. interview with Emperor 
Alexander, 190. dissatisfied 
with government, but avoids 
direct opposition, 191. car- 
ries Address to Prince Regent 
for Abolition, 195. and 
Amendment to Address on 
Peace, 195. promotes peti- 
tions, 197. introduced to 
Blucher, 198. writing about 
Bible Society for Prince 
Czartoriski, 199. retires to 
Sandgate, 201. prepares let- 
ter to Talleyrand, 202. ‘ Brief’ 
for Lord Castlereagh, 209. at 
Sandgate encouraging adult 
schools, 219; and adjusting 
disagreement between friends, 
219. 


1815. New-year reflections, iv. 


225. death of Henry Thorn- 
ton, 227; and John Bowd- 
ler, 233. preparing for Abo- 
lition Question, 238. sup- 

orts Corn Law Bill, 245. 
be house endangered by the 
rioters, 247. draws up re- 
monstrance to government 
on Slave Registry Bill, 249. 
Sunday’s _ self-examination, 
257. resolutions of improve- 
ment, 257. opposes motion 
for treating with Buonaparte, 
258. supports Duke of Wel- 
lington’s reward, 261. takes 
lead in meeting for relief of 
German sufferers, 262. in- 
troduces his Registry Bill, 
but consents to delay it, 263. 
excursion to Devonshire, 
266. visit to Brighton,268. pro- 
motes subscription for French 
Protestants, 270. death of 
Mrs. Henry Thornton, 271. 
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speech at Brighton Auxiliary 
Bible Society, 272. return to 
town, 280. retrospect of the 
year, 281. 

1816. Postpones Registry Bill, 
on account of Spanish Abo- 
lition, iv. 284. opposes minis- 
ters on Property Tax, 296. 
exertions on behalf of dis- 
tressed manufacturers, 297. 
visit to Lowestoft, 297. death 
of his sister, 299. visit to 
Bath, 302. projects an Ap- 
peal to Abolitionists, 302. in 
correspondence on Foreign 
Slave Trade, 304. 

1817. Correspondence with his 
children, iv. 309. Sunday 
employments, 311. anxious 
to support government, 315. 
illness, 316. speaks for sup- 
pression of lotteries, 317. 
defends Seditious Meetings 
Bill, 319. engaged on Secret 
Committee, 326. supports 
Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Bill, 327. writes letter to 
Emperor Alexander on Abo- 
lition compact, 333. visit to 
Stansted, 349. busy on Hay- 
tian correspondence, 352. and 
in procuring relief for dis- 
tressed sailors, 363. yearly 
retrospect, 364. 

1818. Engaged on Abolition 
consultations, iv. 865. avows 
his abhorrence of the employ- 
ment of spies and informers, 
369. engaged on Education 
Committee, 378. plans of 
National Education, 379. 
draws up Report of Com- 
mittee on ,General Boyd’s 
claims, 881. ~visit to the 
Lakes, 384. review of life, 
393. return to Kensington, 
v. 8. 

41819. New-year resolutions, v. 
8. renewed Slave Trade exer- 
tions, 9. supports Quakers’ 
petition on severity of Penal 
Code, 12. supports Mackin- 
tosh on Capital Punishments, 
14, attends numerous annual 
public meetings, 20. corre- 





spondence with his children, 
22. moves Address for Sup- 
pression of Slave Trade, 28. 
visits to Barham Court, Blaize 
Castle, and Malvern, 29. sup- 
ports Seditious Meetings Bill, 
43. opposes motion on Owen 
of Lanark’s plan, 46. 


1820. Marriage of his eldest 


son, v. 49. sick-bed visits, 50. 
attends religious anniversa- 
ries, 52. engaged in pro- 
ceedings relating to the con- 
duct of Queen Caroline, 55. 
visit to Weymouth, 74. return 
to town, 84. 


182]. Supports motion for re- 


storing Queen’s name to the 
Liturgy, v. 85. and attempts 
an adjustment of the question, 
87. supports Roman Catholic 
Bill, 96. illness, 97. contem- 
plates retirement from public 
life, 97. his secret thoughts 
on recovery, 98. passes Easter 
recess at Bath, 100. moves 
Address on Abolition, 101. 
parts with his house at Ken- 
sington, 101. and settles at 
Marden Park, 102. meditates 
a religious and a_ political 
work, 106. begins Letter to 
Members of American Con- 
gress, 107. and to Emperor 
Alexander, 107. death of his 
eldest daughter, 109. takes 
retrospect of past life, 112. 


1822. Passes the winter at Mar- 


den, v. 115. country employ- 
ments, 120. finishes letter to 
Emperor of Russia, 121. re- 
turns to parliamentary duties, 
122. engaged on negro im- 
rovement, 122. supports 
arliamentary Reform, 126. 
postpones Abolition Ques- 
tion, 128. partial retirement, 
129. moves Address on Fo- 
reign Slave Trade, 129. exer- 
tions on behalf of the Wal- 
denses, 137. writes letter to 
the Pope, 187. visits to Roth- 
ley Temple, Yoxall Lodge, 
Apley,and Cromer Hall, 139. 
takes retrospect of his college 
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life, 147. return to Marden 
Park, 152. 
1823. Engaged in preparing 


1827. Progress through York- 
shire, v. 274. affectionate re- 


Abolition Manifesto, v. 158. 
writes Preface to Witherspoon 
on Regeneration, 161. takes 
a house in St. James’s Place, 
165. his Manifesto published, 
167. presents Quakers’ peti- 
tion against slavery, 170. de- 
fends Society for Suppression 
of Vice, 172. his increasing 
infirmities, 173. intrusts the 
cause of Slavery Emancipa- 
tion to Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
177. attends annual religious 
and charitable societies, 180. 
removes to Brompton Grove, 
187. excursion to Barmouth, 
193. visit to Yoxall Lodge, 
208. 

1824. Return to town, v. 209. 
supports Cruelty to Animals 
Bill, 214. opposes Canning’s 
Emancipation plan, 216. his 
declining health, 218. sup- 
ports motion respecting the 
treatment of Missionary Smith 
at Demerara, 221; and on 
South American Independ- 
ence, 222. his last speech in 
parliament, 223. speaks at 
meeting in honour of James 
Watt, 223. visit to Lord 
Gambier, 223. and to Bath, 
225. passes Christmas in re- 





ception, 278. visit to Went- 
worth House, 280. return to 
Highwood, 281. mode of 
passing his timeat Highwood, 
283. 


1828. Visit to London, v. 299. 


engaged in preparations for 
erecting his chapel on High- 
wood Hill, 299. marriage of 
his third son, 299. visit to 
Dale Park, 301. 


1829. Commences the building 


of his chapel, v. 302. Mr. 
Williams’s opposition there- 
to, 803. reasons for building 
his chapel, 305. 


1830. Progress of his chapel 


delayed, v. 307. Mr. Williams 
issues a pamphlet against 
him, 307. his conduct under 
falsehood and abuse, 309. 
Church Commissioners’ judg- 
ment of Williams, 31]. en- 
gaged in preparing an answer 
to Williams, 311. doubts of 
the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, 312. consecration of 
his chapel thereby delayed, 
812. reduction of his income, 
812. visit to Battersea Rise, 
814. takes the chair at a great 
meeting of Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 317, his last publie 
meeting in London, 317. 


tirement with his family, 227. 
1825. Projects Bill for lessening 
the number of oaths, v. 23]. | 
draws up reasons for retiring 


1831. His religious character 
at this time, v, 318. leaves his 
house at Highwood, 825. 

1832. Death of his second 


from parliament, 233. retires 
from parliament, 237. his last 
frank, 245. retires from Lon- 
don, 249. purchases High- 
wood Hill, 249. visits to 
Dropmore, Sandgate, Wal- 
mer, and Bath, 251. engaged 
in drawing up his objections 
to Mechanics’ Institutes, 256; 
and to ‘plan of London Uni- 
versity, 256. passes his Christ- 
mas at Beckenham, 264. 
1826. Engaged on West India 
inquiries, v. 267. settles at 
Highwood, 271. 





daughter, v. 327. retirement 
to his sons’ parsonages in Kent 
and the Isle of Wight, 330. 
mode of passing his day, 831. 
retrospect of life, 343. last 
visit to Battersea Rise, 349. 
Mr. Richmond’s picture, 349. 
his feelings at this time on the 
Slave Trade, 351; and on 
the principle of compensation, 
353. 


1833. Last visit to Bath, v. 854. 


last illness, 355. his calmness 
of mind, 357. his conversa- 
tions, 859. removed to Lon- 


412 “hy 
don, 366. his last days, 369. 
his peaceful death, 373. his 
funeral, 375. 

Wilberforce, Miss, (sister of Wil- 
liam,)1. 31. 124. married to the 
Rev. Dr, Clarke, 277 ; and to 
Mr. Stephen, ii. 367. letters to, 
i, 31. 99. 102. 110; iv. 41. her 
death, and character, 299. 

Wilberforce, Mrs. (wife of Wil- 
liam,) ii. 220. letters to, 255; 
ii. 282. 326.5165 iv. 121. 139. 
205. 310; v. 6. 60, 61. 68. 89, 
90. 97. 

Wilberfoss, township of, i. 1. 

Williams, Rev. rae Bile not 
to oppose Mr. Wilberforce’s 
chapel, v. 302. his opposition 
to it, 303. 

Wilson, Rev. Daniel, (now Bi- 
shop of Calcutta,) v. 50. his 
character of Mr. Wilberforce, 
294, 

‘Wilson, Jasper,’ (Dr. Currie,) 
Biel Ss 

Wilson, Sir Robert, v. 120. 176. 

Winchester, Bishop of, (Dr. C. R. 
Sumner,) v. 331. 

Windham, Right Hon. William, 
LoAGOG Me 2 O01 178. 244: 
3665; i. 48. 103, 104. 432. 
445. his last illness, and death, 
445. 447. his character, 447 ; 
v. 139. letters from, 1. 136. his 
library, v. 139. 

Witherspoon, Rev. Dr. ii. 179. 
his sermon on the world cruci- 
fied to believers, i. 314; and on 
the glory of God, iii. 125. Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Preface to his Es- 
say on Regeneration, v, 161. 

Witness, constituents of a good, 
ti. 411. 

Women, unmarried, improvement 
in their condition, i. 238. 

Wood, Alderman, Matthew, (now 
Sir Matthew,) v. 59. 65. 79. 

Wood Hall, iii. 114. 





INDEX. 


Woodward’s ‘ History of the So- 
ciety for the Reformation of 
Manners,’ i. 130. 

Woollaston, Dr. iv. 388. 

Wordsworth, William, Esq. iv. 
260. 390. 

Wordsworth, Miss, iv. 388. 

Worgan, Mr. ii. 420, 421. 

World, how poor a master! iti. 
268. 

‘ Worry,’ iil. 190. 

Wortley, Hon. Stuart, (now Lord 
Wharncliffe,) iv. 30. 

Wrangham, Rev. Francis, (now 
Archdeacon,) ii. 713 iil. 350. 
letter to, 350; v. 108. 

Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel, a mis- 
statement of, corrected, i. 43. 

Wyvill, Rev. Christopher, i. 77, 
78. 823 il. 2. 6,7. 9. 120. letters 
to and from, 1. 160. 164. 186. 
191.307; i. 2.6,7. 84. 
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Yates, Sir Joseph, ii. 77. 

York, H. R. H. the Duke ‘of, i. 
233%5 1-120. 8745 ive de. ine 
quiry into the conduct of, iil. 
402, 403. 406. 

York races, i. 276. 

Yorkshire Address in 1784, i. 388. 

Yorkshire Association, i. 51. 

Yorkshire freeholders, their cha- 
racter of Mr. Wilberforce on 
his retirement, iv. 64. 

Yorkshire meeting, and _ petition 
in favour of the Treason and 
Sedition Bills, ii. 122. 

Young, Sir William, i. 360; ii. 
48. 142. 

Young, Arthur, Esq. iv. 244. 
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Zurich, 1.85. 
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